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Wedgwood Vase. 
[Mounted on Pedestal near Wall Case I.] 

Copy, by Josiah Wedgwood, of a large Greek Vase in the British 
Museum. The original was formerly in the collection of Sir Willian 
Hamilton. It belongs to the latest period of vase-painting, known as 
the style of the Basilicata, and is supposed not to be earlier than 
B.C. 200. [No. G. 343, p. 104.] 

Presented by the late Apeley PeUatt, Esq, 
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PREFACE. 



The conditions under which a Collection of Pottery and Porce- 
lain graduSdly grew up in a Museum devoted to Geology and 
the cognate sciences were fully explained by Sir Henry De la 
Beclie in his Preface to the Catalogue of the Ceramic Collection, 
originally published in 1855. From that Preface the following 
passages may be cited : — 

** When the sanction of the Treasur^i was given, in 1835, to the sug- 
gestion that advantage should be taken of the progress of the G^logical 
Survey to form collections illustrative of the mineral wealth of the country, 
and of the application of its various mineral substances to the useful pur- 
poses of life, the G^logical Survey was engaged upon ComwalL Among 
the important substances there obtained were certain granite rocks known 
as Cornish or Chtna-stone^ and an artificial product named Cornish or 
Ckina-clay^ substances then largely employed in the composition and 
manufacture of porcelain and of certain earthenwares, and still more 
extensively used for these manufactures in the present day. The speci- 
mens of these mineral substances obtained for the Museum, then in 
Craig's Court, immediately led to collections of others illustrative of the 
earthenware and porcelain more or less manufactured with them. 

** As the progress of the G^logical Survey continued, various other 
British mineral substances, which either had been in former times or 
were now employed for ceramic purposes, became known ; and it wa^ 
conddered desirable to form a collection which should illustrate the 
composition and manufacture of British pottery and porcelain, from the 
occupatioH of Britain* by the Romans to the present time . . . 

" In forming the collection it became needful to show, to a certain ex- 
tent, the progress of enamelled colours from early times. Indeed, it 
would have been difficult to imderstand that part of the subject without 
such specimens. Hence those showing the enamel colours found at 
Nineveh and Babylon, the examination of which enabled Dr. Percy,, 
metallurgist to the Museum, to point out that certain metallic oxides and 
their combinations were systematically used in enamel colours many 
centuries before the periods usually assigned. In like manner certain 
Greek vases became valuable, as also specimens from Italy, commonly 
known as Majolica, and from other countries, in obtaining knowledge 
applicable to a proper consideration of the advance made in the compo- 
sition and manufacture of British pottery and porcelain." 

U 75401. 2000w— 10/M. Wt. 14120. j^ 3 
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VI 



After the death of Sir Henry De la Beche the Ceramic 
Department was greatly extended by the exertions of the 
Curator, the late Mr^ Trenham Reeks. In forming and develop- 
ing the collection, the technological rather than the artistic side 
of the subject has been steadily kept in view ; and it is con- 
sequently believed that though many of the specimens may be 
less elegant and intrinsically valuable than those in other collec- 
tions, yet the Ceramic Department, as a whole, is probably 
unrivalled, so far, at least, as British products are concerned, in 
educational and scientific value. 

A detailed Catalogue of the Pottery and Porcelain was origi- 
nally published in 1855 ; a second edition, greatly amplified, 
appeared in 1871 ; and a third in 1876. Experience has shown, 
however, that the majority of visitors do not require an inventory 
-of the specimens in this or in any other department of the 
Museum. Instead, therefore, of issuing new Catalogues, or new 
editions of old ones, it is intended to publish a series of readable 
''Handbooks" to the several departments; and the present 
Handbook to the Ceramic Collection may be regarded as the 
first of the new series. It has been prepared by the Curator, 
Mr. F. W. Rudler, who has retained most of the descriptive 
matter of the old Catalogues, modifying and enlarging it where 
necessary, so as to form at once a guide to the Collections and a 
.concise manual on the subject of British pottery and Porcelain. 

ARCH. GEIKIE, 

Director. 
Museum of Practical Geology, 
28, Jermyn Street, London, S.W., 
10th February 1893. 
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CERAMIC SERIES. 



Introduction. 

OeneraZ Remarks on Ceramic Art. — It has been weU remarked 
that there is no branch of industry viewed in reference to its 
history, its theory, and its practice, which offers more that is 
interesting, with regard alike to its economic application and to 
its scientific aspect, than the ceramic or plastic art : none afford- 
ing products more simple and varied, more ea<^y of manufacture, 
and, notwithstanding their fragility, more durable.* 

It would appear in vain to search for any centre whence this 
art, like many other branches of human industry, may have 
radiated among the early nations of mankind. At the same 
time certain peculiar methods of working the materials employed 
in the art can readily be traced to their respective sources ; and 
it may be often seen that a nation, spreading by conquest or by 
colonisation, has carried with it certain peculiarities of the ceramic 
art. 

The plasticity of clays after rain and their subsequent desic- 
cation in countries where evaporation is rapid could not fail to 
attract attention to the soft state of such clays at one time, and 
to their comparative hardness at another. We should therefore 
expect that sun-dried portions of clay would be early used for 
building purposes in regions generally dry, especially where 
building stones were scarce or even altogether absent. 

The alluvial deposits of Mesopotamia and of the valley of the 
Nile were utilized at a very early period ia the preparation of 
sun-dried bricks ; and such crude materials are still used for 
domestic architecture in Egypt and elsewhere. According to 
Professor Maspero, " the ordmary Egyptian brick is a mere 
•* oblong block of mud mixed with chopped straw and a little 
" sand and dried in the 8un."t 

Sun-dried bricks, and even shapeless masses of mud, are in 
like manner extensively employed in Persia and other eastern 
countries for the construction of houses, forts, and defensive 
waHs. " Not only villages," says Mr. Simpson when speaking of 

* Alexandre Brongniart. " Traits des Arts C^ramiques ; ou des Poteries con- 
6ider6ei danfl leur Histoire, leur Pratique, et lenr Th^orie.'* Paris, 1844. (Preface, 
tome I.) • 

t "Egyptian Arcbsology.'' By 6. Maspero, D.CX. Translated from the 
frencb bj Amelia B. Edwards. Second edition, 1889, p. 8. 
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2 BRITISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 

Persia, " but large towns are built of mud or suD-dried brick,"* 
Similar constructive materials are common in South America 
and a^ong the Pacific coast northwards as far as San Francisc-o, 
where the unburn t bricks pass under the Spanish name of adobes^ 
or its corrupted form dobies. Even in so humid a climate as 
that of England, cottage walls have been built — ^like the " cob " 
walls of Devonshire — of unbaked mud, or argillaceous matter, 
mixed with chopped straw.t 

However serviceable sun-dried bricks might be in a com- 
paratively rainless country, it is obvious that the use of clay 
would be greatly extended when it came to be recognised that 
the material could be further hardened by artificial heat. The 
hardening of days by 4re could hardly fail to be observed at an 
early date, since any form of moulded clay, when subjected to 
the action of strong heat, would readily show the induration 
which could be thus produced. The hardened state of such 
clnys would readily suggest the extension of their use to the 
manufacture of domestic vessels, especially for such as might be 
advantageously employed over fires. No doubt in regions where 
the vegetation afforded ^urds and similar fruits fit for use as 
domestic vessels, the desire to obtain those of baked clay, except 
for use over fire, might be checked ; while elsewhere the horns 
and skins of animals might be often found to serve sufficiently 
well for the like purposes. Nevertheless, the obvious convenience 
of baked clays for ve*^sels required to withstand the effects of 
fire, and the desire for obtaining those of larger bize than could 
be obtained from horns and gourds, would eventually produ'^ an 
extended demand for the potter's ware.^ 

Early History of Pottery. — Whatever may have been tl e 
origin of the manufacture of pottery, and however the art may 
have been spread, it was certainly known and practised in times 
beyond the reach of historical records. There is abundant 
evidence afforded by monuments of the later Stone Age to show 
that the art was cultivated among the peoples of Western Europe 
at a time when they were apparently ignorant of the use of 
metals, excepting perhaps gold. 

Several instances have been recorded of the dificovery of 
fragments of pottery in association with relics of the eajrlier 
stone age, or palcBohthic period ; but in most of these cases the 
conditions of the discovery seem to leave rd6m for much doubt. 
One of the best known examples of pottery reputed to be of 
palaeolithic age is the urn, which was found in a fragmentary 
state by M. Dupont at the Trou du Frontal, and is now exhibited 
in the Royal Natural History Museum in Brussels. The Trou 
du Frontal is a sepulchral rock-shelter in Carboniferous Limestone 

* •'Mud, a Material in Peraian and Bantern Arcbitactans.** By William 
Simpsoa. Joum, Soc, Arti, vol XI., 1892, p. 697. 

t On Gob Wallt, Mee Quart. Bev., toI. LVni., 18S7,p. 5S4. 

X On the poesible origin of the potter's art «tfe Dr. B. B. Tjlor's '* Besecirche* 
into the Earljr History of Mankind,** 3rd edition, 1878, p. 370. 
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PKEHISTORIC POTTBBT. 3 

in the valley of the Lesse^ near Dioant ; bnd the potsherds were 
found at the entrance to the (ave under conditions which led 
M. Dupont to conclude that they might be referred to the 
Beindeer period.* Few archaeologists, however, are disposed to 
regard this pottery as affording evidence of a knowledge of fictile 
Art at so early an epoch. " No fragments of metal or pottery," 
•says Sir John Lubbock, " have yet been found which can be 
referred with confidence to the Reindeer period.'*t Speaking of 
the palaeolithic cave-men. Professor Boyd Dawkins, in like 
manner, says, " there is no reason to suppose that they used 
vessels of pottery." J 

But whilst little or no satis£stctory evidence of the existence 
of paleolithic pottery has yet been cited, there can be no doubt 
as to the widespread knowledge of fictile art in the succeeding 
period^ known as the neolithic age. Many of the pile-buildings 
in the Swisa lakes, which may be referred to this later stone 
period, — a period characterised by the use of polished stone 
implements, and the absence of both bronze and iron, — ^have 
yielded among their relics numerous remains of earthenware 
vessek, spindle-whorls, and other objects. As might be expected, 
these early specimens indicate the rude state of the art. The 
paste is coarse, and generally contains embedded grains of quartz, 
or fragments of shell, while the objects have evidently been made 
by hand, without the aid of the potter's wheel, and appear to 
have beeo very imperfectly hardened by fire. The ornamentation 
of such ware is almost confined to simple incised lines, produced 
sometimes by mere scratching with the finger nail, and sometimes 
by a thong twisted round the moist paste. Fragments of coarse 
hand-made pottery have also been found, associated with stone 
implements, in the Demish kitchen-middens, or heaps of ref use« 
shells. But while only the rudest forms of ware have been 
brought to light from these sources, it is to be noted that early 
specimens of the potter's art, of a much finer description and 
more carefully worked, have been discovered in n)any tumuli or 
burial mounds, which from their contents have been assigned 
by archaeologists to the newer stone epoch or neolithic age. 

In later times, when the use of bronze became general, con- 
siderable advance must have been made in the ceramic art, as 
testified by the remains found among the later Swiss lake-dwell- 
ings, and in tumuli of the bronze age in this country. Not only 
has the clay in these cases been more carefuUy prepared, but the 
forms into which it is worked have become more varied, and 
the style of ornamentation more refined. ^ Few, if any, of the 
specimens, however, show signs of having been turned on the 
potter's wheel, and it is generally believed that this mechanical 

* '* L'homme pendant les Ages de la Pierre dans lea Environs de Dinant-sur- 
Meuse." Par M. E. Dnpont. SrazeUes. Snd. ed. 187S, p. 198. 

t "Prehistoric Times." By Sir John Lnbbock, Bart., M.P. 4th ed. 1878, 
p. 338. 

I •< EarljT Man in Britain.** Bj W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., PJELS. 1880, p. 20^. 

V 754Q1. B 
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4 BBmSH POTTERY AND PORCEUIN. 

contrivance, tocieht as it undoubtedly is, was practically 
nnkndWn during those early phases of civilisation represented by 
the so-called ages of stone and bronze. 

A very fifi^ "colleiition of prehistoric pottery, mostly of se- 
pulchral Aaiiifcter, disinterred from tumuli in the North of 
England, by Canon Greenwell, will be found in the British 
Museum.* 

The high antiquity of the Ceramic art is attested not only by 
such pottery as that mentioned above, but also by the constant 
discovery of remains^ of pottery among the ruined cities and 
tombs of ancient nations, with whose history we ere more or 
less acquainted ; and also by early records, such as those of the 
Smptures, which afford freqtient references to ihe art, and at 
the same time show that it was foitnerly held in hi^ esteem.t 

It should be noted that notwithstanding the high antiquity of 
the potter's craft and the apparent simplicity of fictile industry 
inf its csnider phases, there have existed in modem times many 
savage races who, before contact with civilising influences, were 
abscHUtely ignorant of even the simplest^ stages of the art^ 
Among peoples who were formerly wiUiout any knowledge of 
pottery, may be mentioned th^ Australians, ttie Maories of New 
Zealand, the Andaman^se, the Yeddahs ol Ceylon, and the 
Pdynesians of Tahiti. 

Composition and Origin of Clays, — Clays consist of finely- 
divided plastic materials, derived either from the chemi^ 
alteration of certain felspathic and other aluminous minerals or 
from the riiechanical disintegration of pre-existing rocks of an 
argillaceous character. The purest clay is that known under the 
Chines^f name of Kaolin \X it is also called China-clay from itf 
employment in the manufacture of china or porcelain, while in 
this country it is likewise termed Cornish clay, since it is 
obtained chiefly from quarries in Cornwall. This pure day 
is derived from the decomposition of some of the minerals 
known as felspars,^ generally from that particular kind called 

* For descriptkui of thU pottery me '^Britlik Btaif^^:* Bf Ouioa 6ff«teiiipil 
and ProfeMor Rolieston. 1S77. 

t lo the genealogy of the tribe of Judah, a lamflj of potters b mentioiied at 
working for the king. 1 Chron. W. S8. 

X The term kaoliM is .said lo he4eriTed &om KacuUng (^ lofty ridge/) the immi$ 
of a hill east of King-te-cbiDy whence some of the roatenal is obtained. 

§ Although apalyees show ttigbt Tariations m the composition of theae faltpaik 
ika foUowing may betaken ta^mly supmacnt liieir general eompMiticm : — ' ' ' 





Silica. 


Alumina. 


Potash. 


Soda. 


Lime. 


Msgneoa. 


OitiioolMe* • • 

La^SSSito*. 
Anorthite- 


65-t4 
68^75 
63-94 
68*89 
46'U 


1«*W 
18'79 

27*06 

sa-u 


Ti'OS 
1*28 


1*85 
M-90 

7*66 
4*92 
1-06 


0-84 

rn 

2*62 
8*28 
18*32* 





• From Bftyeno, snalysed by Abich. ^ From the JLieflencebirge, by Lohmeyer. 

• From Wsnkbrunn» silesift. b.v Bammelrtwrg. ' From Otaerstein, by Delnw. 

• From Hecla» by 8. Von Waltenhanceo. ' With 0*54 of protoxide of iron. 

t With 0*77 of protoxides of nickel and oobelt, and 0*8 d ipatsr. 
It iiy perhapa, right to obterre that although the leTeral felspara are commonly 
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orihodase,* which is the common felspar in most granite rocks. 
The orthoelase may be r^arded as a double silicate of aluminium 
and potassium. Exposed to the action of waters containing car* 
bonic add in solution, such as the natural waters which are con- 
stantly flowing over tiie surface of the rocks or circulating though 
them, the ids^ may readily suffer decomposition, its potash bein^ 
removed as a soluble carbonate, whilst the insoluble silicate <S 
aluminium left in a hydrated condition, may form a pure white 
olay^ or kaolin.t Most clayn, however, contain, in addition to 
the hydrous silicate of aluminium, a variable proportion of free 
silica and of other foreign substances in a stsite of mechanical 
association. These substances greatly affect the manner in 
which a clay behaves on exposure to heat. Thus, the presence 
of compounds containing potash, lime, or oxide of iron confers 
upon it a greater or less d^ee of fusibility, while a larger 
proportion of silica renders it refractory. 

Although the kaolinisation of felspar may be effected by 
ordinary weathering, yet in most cases the alteration has 
probably been brought about by subterrauean rather than by 
superficial agencies. It is notable that in Cornwall, where the 
decomposition of the granite has proceeded to great depths, the 
kaolin is usually accompanied by minerals containing compounds 
of fluorine and boron ; and a similar association has been observed 
in other china-clay districts. The characteristic assodates of the 
altered felspars in the clay-yielding granites are such minerals 
as tourmaline, lepidolite, topaz, apatite, and fluor-spar. 

As far back as 1824, Leojpold von Buch suggested that certain 
kaolins had probably resulted from the action of compounds- 
containing fluorine, rising from deep-seated subterranean sources, 
and attacking felspatbic rocks.^ These views were modified 
and extended by M. Daubr^^, who supported them by ingenious 
experimental evidence. § It is worth noting too, that Mr. J. H. 
Collins has effected the kaolinisation of felspar by means of 
hydrofluoric acid.|| 



apoken of m so matty aeparate sp«eie«, it if prob»l>le that onlj a few of them ire 
•pedfidUly distinct: Thus, according to the Tiews of Tschennak, the so-called 
^>ecies oligoclase and labradorite are mevdj isomorphoos mixtures in different 
pMportioiis of albile and anorthite. 

. * This term has reference to the existence of two cleavagvs in the mineral at right 
allies to each other. 

' t The term kaoHnite has been applied bj Messrs. S. W. Johnson and J. M. Blake 
to a definite ^lemical componnd, oeeaniog as microeeopie s£x*sided pearly soatai, 
and sappoeed to represent the pure basis of kaolin. It has the ftmola Al,Og. 
2 SiOi. 2^0, corresponding to Silica, 46 - 5, alumina t7-5, water 14 per cent. 
Amer, Joum, Science. (2nd series). Vol. xliii., 1867, p. 851. See oho a paper 
'^Od KaoliDite." By AUan Dick. Afineralog. Ma^.^ voL vili., 1889, p. 15. 

1 *< Ueber den Thiiringer Wald." ifts. Ta*ckenlmck^ 1824^ p. 437 ; Ge^ammelt^ 
Sckriften, toI. iii., 1877, p. 186. 

§ *< Etudes sjnth^ques de G^logie exp^rimentale." Par A. Danbr^e. Paris, 
1879, p. 64. 

jl <<0n the Nature and Origin of Clays: the composition of Kaolinite." 
Mineraiog. Mag., vol. vli., 1887, p. 205 ; also J<ntm» Soc. Arts, Tol. xxlv., 1876, 
p. 672. 

B 2 
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6 BBinSH POTTBBY AND PORCELAIN. 

The method of working kaolin and preparing it for the use of 
the potter will be described in a subsequent chapter, dealing 
with the raw materials employed in ceramic manufactures (p. 26). 

When the remains of the decomposed felspars are washed by 
natural agencies into localities where they become mingled with 
other earthy matters in a finely-comminuted state, or when the 
clays have been derived from a rock which contains decomposing 
hornblende, the resulting material is no longer white, but is 
variously coloured and more or less impure. Even when we 
suppose the purer varieties to have been deposited in the first 
instance, and to have formed distinct beds in previous geological 
times, it is easy to see that these clays may be again removed 
by atmospheric influences, rivers, and other abrading agents, 
and thus be rendered impure by the admixture of a variety of 
substances brought into intimate association with them by these 
causes. 

The clays yielded by the B' vey Tracey beds, near Newton 
Abbot, in Devonshire, have probably been derived, at least in 
great part, from the kaolinised felspar of the Dartmoor granite. 
Sir H. T. de la Beche, referring to these clays, says that they 
•" appear to have been formed naturally much in the same 
^* manner as is now done artificially in Cornwall and Devon, 
** though on a larger scale ; decomposed granite having been 
** washed down fr»>m Dartmoor into a lake or estuary, so that 
^' while the grosser particles were first lodged at its higher end, 
*' nearest the granite, the fine sediment was accumulate at the 
*' lower part.'** 

The Bovey day, which has been worked since about the year 
1730,t is largely used in the British potteries under the name 
of T&ignmouth day {see also p. 27). 

Another clay extensively employed in the potteries of this 
country is the well-known Foole clay, so termed from being 
shipped at Poole in Dorsetshire, though chiefly raised in the 
neighbourhood of Wareham. This is an example of a tolerably 
pure clay (that is, one containing a large proportion of silicate 
of aluminium, with free silica but without injurious ingredients), 
which has been accumulated far from any decomposing crystal- 
line rocks, such as granites, porphyries, and the like. It is 
known also in the potteries as ** blue day.'' Its decomposed 
felspathic matter may readily have been derived from other 
beds, such as those of many sandstones, in which that niatter 
may have been diBseminated. Prior-existing clays may also have 
been broken up and re-deposited 

It is not known when Poole clay was first worked. By an 
Order in Council of 1666, arising out of a dispute between 
Wareham and Poole, it is directed that no dues were to be paid 
on " tobacco-pipe clay." In an Act of Parliament obtained by 

* '* Beport on the Geology of Cornwall, D^Ton, and West Somerset," by Sir 
H. T. de la Beche, F.K.S., 8to., 18S9. 
t Ly80n*8 Magna Britannia, Devonshire, p. ocxcL 
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POTTERY CLAYS AND PASTES. 7 

Poole in 1766, the clay is termed ** tobacco-pipe clay." 
Hntchins, in his History of Dorsetshire^ published in 1774, 
mentions this clay as the chief article sent from " the Key at 
Wareham," and in 1796 about 10,000 tons of it were exported 
annually.* (See also p. 27.) 

The Poole clay is referred by geologists to that part of the 
Eocene, or Lower Tertiary strata, known as the Lower Bagshot 
beds. Numerous remains of land-plants, suggesting a sub- 
tropical flora, have been obtained from these clays. The Bovey 
days, formerly regarded as Miocene, are placed by Mr. J. Starkie 
Gardner^ also in the Bagshot series, at a slightly higher level 
than that of the leaf -beds of Boumetnouth. 

Many of the clays termed pipe-days, from being used in the 
manufacture of tobacco pipes, appear to have been derived, not 
directly from the decompositioa of crystalline rocks, but rather 
from the disintegration of pre-existing stratified rocks. 
Mr. Maw has suggested that some of the finer white clays of 
the Lower Tertiaries may have been derived from the Chalk, 
(See p. 21.) 

The artificial preparation of selected clays for pottery other- 
wise than by well washing and mixing them, does not appear to 
have been practised in Europe until long after it was familiar to 
the Chinese, and indeed seems to have been adopted in European 
countries only in the early part of the eighteenth century, in 
order to produce a paste or body in imitation of that of Chmese 
porcelain. 

Composition of the body or paste. — The chief substance 
entering into the composition of the hody or 'paste of all pottery 
and porcelain is silicate of aluminium, generally associated with 
certain alkaline and earthy silicates, and with more or less free 
silica. In the paste after firing, the amount of silica varies from 
40 to nearly 80 per cent. The silicates are introduced in the 
form of various clays, and in the case of porcelwn, partly in the 
form of china-stone, whilst the free silica is generally supplied 
by addition of calcined flint«. 

Magnesia has sometimes been introduced into certain pastes,, 
. chiefly in the form of the mineral termed steatite or soap- 
stone ; it may often, however, be found in small quantity in^ 
clays, particularly where the beds of clay contain products- 



♦ The fbllowiD^ ig an extract from Hutchins' History of Dorset (edition 1796).- 
* (jkK>d tobacco-pipe clay is dag ronsd this town (Wareham) at Ame Hill, Heneger 
HUl, Norden, &c It formerly sold at 50«. a ton, hot now at 14«. or 1A«. Nearly 
10,000 tons are annually exported to London, Hall, LiTerpool, Glascow, &c.,.But the - 
most considerable part to Liverpool for the supply ot the Staffordshire pottenes^gud' 
to Selb^ for the use of the Leeds potteries. The principal pits are on .Vorden audi 
Witch farms, the former belonging to William Moreton Pitt, and the latter to Johir 
Galcraft, Esq., and the clay taken from the same is in great repute with the Stafford- 
shire and Yorkshire potteries from its peculiar excellence, and being the principal 
in^rredient in the mare commonly called Staffordshire ware, so universally in use in 
this kingdom as well as m many other parts of Europe.'* In 1899 upwards of 
80,000 tons of clay were sent from Poole. 
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8 BRITISH POTTERY A»D PORCELAIN. 

di3]:iyed hxym districts in ^vvhich magnesian, limestones may ber 
present. 

The old Worcester paste contained magnesia freely introduced 
in the shape of hard and soft varieties of " soapy rock " froni 
MulUon in Cornwall ; but these steatitic minerals gave way to 
the use of bone-ask Calcined ox- bones are still largely used in 
the paste of soft porcelain. Lime is also a constituent of many 
pastes, and is usually introduced either as chalk or as gypsum. 

Judging from the analyses which have been made of the 
ancient pottery of Asia Minor, Egypt, Greece, Italy, and other 
advanced nations of antiquity, the pastes, or bodies, employed by 
them appear to have been little else than natural clays, selected 
for their fitness to the purposes for which they were intended. 
It has, indeed, been inf eired that for tHe red ware some form of 
peroxide of iron was introduced into the paste, and certainly in 
some of the bodies this oxide is found in somewhat considerable 
quantity ; but it should be recollected that certain clays naturally 
contain a large proportion of this substance. In the paste of 
the celebrated Greek pottery of the Campania there is often 
much peroxide of iron. The mean of eight analyses of this 
pottery (differing bat little from one another) by M. Salv^tat at 
Sfcvres, was as follows : — Silica, 65"88 percent., alumina, 18*88 per 
cent., peroxide of iron, 15*80 per cent., lime, 7*48 per cent, 
magnesia, 1*63 per cent. 

Pkyaical characters of ceramic pastes. — Confining our attention 
to natural elays, we may regard the bricks and pottery made 
from them as varying in texture from those which are simply 
dried in the sun to those which are highly fired or baked in 
kilns at a considerably elevated temperature. In the former 
case the brick or piece of pottery is merely a dry piece of clay, 
the particles cohering slightly together ; but in the latter case a 
partial chemical change has been effected, which however slight 
in some instances, is yet suflBcient to produce firm cohesion 
between the particles, so that when the piece which they collec- 
tively form is struck, a bell-like sound is emitted. 

It will be obvious that sun-dried bricks or pottery, being 
merely pieces of desiccated clays, hardened only by the loss of 
hygroscopic water, may be again reduced to the state of soft 
clay by the addition of the water lost by drying. Buildings 
constnicted of adobes, or sun-dried bricks, suffer disastrously 
from the effects of heavy rains. This, hoivever, is not the case 
with baked bricks or pottery, inasmuch as during the process of 
firing the chemical composition of the clay is altered, and the 
constitutional water is more or less completely expelled, thus 
leaving the silicates almost or even entirely anhydrous. It 
generwy requires, however, a red heat for the perfect dehydra- 
tion of a clay. As the water cannot be again introduced by the 
mere mechanical act of absorption, it follows that with well- 
baked bricks or pottery mixture oi their powder with watar 
does not produce a plastic substance Resembling the original 
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day from which the bricks or pottery were . formed. The 
{KttOBity of pottery may depend either on the amount of firing, an 
ineo^^)lete baking tending to retain a portion of the clay in its 
nataral state ; or on the composition of the clay^ together with 
the amount of heat employed. 

It is also neceasary.to study the shrinkage of clays consequent 
npoA. drying and firings since in this reapect different clays vary 
materially. Tbe " fat " clays, as they are termed, those whidi 
are very unctuous and plastic, from containing little gritty matter 
and much water, usually shrink very considerably ; whUe those 
which are " dry *' or ** lean," that isy more harsh to the touch from 
usually containing disseminated grains of sand and leas water in 
the same bulk, better keep to the size and aha|)e artificially given 
to them. Thus a piece composed of the first kind will commonly 
get out of shape and crack, while one made of the latter may 
retain its general form. Porcelain suffers much more tiian 
common earthenware, and in some kinds of porcelain the con- 
traction may amount to as much an 25 per cent, a serious 
diminution of bulk, for which the modeller of figures in porcelain 
has to make due allowance in the course of his work. 

The shrinkage arises mainly from two causes ; firsts from the loss 
of water, which in a hi^y plastic paste may cause contraction to 
the extent of upwards of 15 per cent ; and, secondly, if the body 
be formed of readily-fusible substances^ a further diminution of 
bulk arises from the closer j uxtaposition of the component particles 
by incipient fusion ; and this amounts frequently to from 10 to 
15 per cent From these causes it becomes essential that in 
pottery all porticms of the clay employed should be of the same 
kind or composition, as otherwise the shrinkage would be unequal, 
and the vessel in baking would be distorted and cracked from 
that cause alone. In the employment of natural clays, therefore, 
it becomes needful to thoroughly knead and bake them, a process 
well understood by the ancient nations, judging from their better 
kinds of pottery. 

Although natural clays may frequently have been employed 
singly, it could scarcely niq)pen but that occasional experience, 
and often, probably, original design, arising from known varia- 
tions in their plastic or other characters, induced the potters to 
mingle certain of them together, especially in districts where both 
" fat " and ''"dry " or " lean " kinds might be foimd near each 
other. In the operation pf^^firing, the potters probably found 
such variations of fusibility in the clays employed as to lead 
them to mingle two or more together, so that a highly fusible 
paste would be modified- by one found from experience to be more 
refractory. 

Chinese porcelairu — ^Artificially prepared days seem to have 
been first employed by the Chinese for their pottery or porcelain. 
The date at which the use of these prepared clays commenced in 
China appears uncertain. Indeed how far the clays may have 
been first used in their natural state, as found in the vicinity of 
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10 BBmSH POTTEBT AND PORCELAIN. 

decomposed granite rocks, the natural process by which thejr 
were formed being afterwards artificially imitated, seems bIwt 
uncertain. It might easily happen that the kaolin distributed itr 
beds, or irregularly in hollows, first attracted attention; this* 
kaolin being mingled with quartz in such proportions that if 
pounded the whole would constitute a material well fitted for 
the manufacture of porcelain. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that porcelain was manufactured in China at a very early date. 
According to the researches of M. Stanislas JuUen,^ the manu- 
facture was commenced in the country of Sin-p'ing (province of 
Ho-nan) under the dynasty of Han, at some time between B.C. 18ff 
and A.D. 87. Dr. Hirth, however, believes that the use of kaolin 
was not introduced until some time after A.D. 636, and probably 
daring the T'ang dynasty ; t while M. du Sartel also refers the 
origin of porcelain to this dynasty J (618 to 906). According to- 
Mr. Hippisley, " no specimens manufactured prior to the advent 
" of the Sung dynasty have survived to the present day " : § this 
dynasty extended from 960 to 1259. Mr. Franks remarks that 
" it was under the great native dynaJity of the Mings (1368 to 
" 1644) that the manufcu^ure of porcelain received its greatest 
" development." II 

It is probable that the general composition of the artificially 
prepared clays employed by the Chinese for their porcelain haer 
long remained the same, so that by an examination of those now 
employed we may obtain a fair knowledge of those formerly 
used. According to the Pfere dTEntrecolles, who resided iu the 
early part of the last century at Eon^-te-chin, the site of the 
great porcelain manufactories, the chief iuCTedients are kao-lin 
and pe-tun-tse. It is genercJly believed that kaolin is the de- 
composed felspar above mentioned, but the definition of pe-tun* 
tse is involved in more difficulty. Pe-tun signiBes a white paste, 
and the suffix tse is m*^rely a diminutive applied to the material 
when made into the usual form of small cakes or bricks. It 
appears, indeed, that several substances used in the manufacture 
of porcelain, prepared in the form of white tablets, pass under 
the common name of pe-tun-tse ; but by D'EntrecoUes the name 
was restricted to the lusible ingredient of the paste, and there- 
fore has &:enerally been considered to denote a substance resem- 
bling our Cornish china-atone. 

Certain rocks employed in the manufacture of Chinese por- 
celain, and collected at King-te-chin by the French Consuls at 



* " Histoirt et Fabrication de la Poroelaine Chinoife ; OoTrage tradaitdu CldnDM," 
par M. Staoislas Julien.*' Pariii, 1856. Tranelator'B preface, p. xx. 

t '* Chinese Poroelaia : a study in Chinese MediiBral Indostry and Trade." By 
F. Hirth. Shanghai, 1S88. 

t ** La Poroelaine de Chine/* par O. Du Sartel. Pkms, 1881. 

S ** Sketch of the Uistoryof the Ceramic Art in China." By Alfrod K Hippisleye 
Bep. StnithMonian liuL, Washington, 1890, p. 387. See also Dr. S. W. Budiell> 
essay on '* Chinese Porcelain before tLe present Dynasty," in Joum, Pektn Oritnial 
Soc. 

II **■ Catalogue of a Collection of Oriental Porcelain and Fbttery." By A. W. 
Franks, Esq., F.B.S., F.S.A. 9nd edition, 1878, p. xiii. 
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Canton, have been the subject of recent study bv M. Georges 
Yogt, of Paria His researches, unlike those of Ebelman and 
Salv^tat, lead to the conclusion that considerable differences 
exist between some of the materials used in China and those 
employed in Europe. Muscovite, a potash-mica, was invariably 
detected by M. Vogt, and he believes that the paste of Chinese 
porcelain contains in many cases nearly 20 per cent, of this 
white mica.* 

. Some of the Chinese days are prepared merely by washing, 
but those materials which are derived from hard rocks require 
to be reduced to powder and then mixed with water, when the 
finer particles are carried off in mechanical suspension, and 
gradufidly deposited in tanks. Steatite or soap stone {hua she, 
" slippery stone ") is also sometimes used by the Chinese in 
tiieir porcelain. 

The following analyses (Nos. I and IL) by MM. Laurent and 
Malaguti, show the chemical composition of certain of the 
Chinese porcelains ; the constitution of Chinese, like that of 
other porcelain, necessarily varying according to the intentions 
of the manufacturers as to the market for their ware& No. 1. 
is an analysis of the paste or body of a white vase ornamented 
with painting, while No. IL is the analysis of the body of a 
greenish white plate with blue ornaments. For comparison 
with these are given two analyses (Nos. III. and IV.) of ancient 
Chinese porcelain by Professor A. H. Church, F.R.S. No. III. 
represents the composition of a white, and No. IV. that of a 
brownish, body.f 





I. 


IL 


m. 


IV. 


SiHca . 


70-5 


63*5 


75-0 


72-0 


Alumina - ' - 


20-7 


28-5 


17-8 


17-5 


Potash - 


6-0 


50 


4-5 


5-0 


Soda 


— 


— 


1*0 


1-0 


Lime - - 


0-5 


0«6 


1-0 


1-5 


Protoxide of iron 


0-8 


0-8 


0-2 


2 5 


Ma^Dietia 


0-1 


trace 


— 


— 




98-6 


98*4 


99-5 


99-5 



With these analyses of Chinese porcelain it may be interesting 
to compare the composition of Japanese porcelain. M. Henry 
Wiirtz found the composition of a specimen of Japanese ^g-shell 
china to be — Silica, 78*8 ; alumina, 17*8 ; oxide of iron, 06 ; 

* After stating his retalts, he adds : " II en r^nlte que la p4te \ porcelaine 
ohinoise arriye I. renf«nn««r tonrent prte de 20 poor 100 de mica blano, portion 
asses impoTtante pour avoir ane inflaence profonde sur les propri^^ de la porce* 
laine ainsi eompos^e.*' — " De la composition des roches employes dans la &brication 
de la porcelaine en Chine.'* Note de M. Georges Vogt. Comptet Rendus de VAcad. 
des Seieneesy t. ex., 1890, p. 48. 

t " Some Points of Contact between the Scientific and Artistic Aspects of Pottery 
and Porc«tlain." Cantor Lectures, bjr Prof. A. H. Church, M.A. Jouru, Soc, Arts, 
Tol. xxiz., 1881, p. 141. 
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Ume, 0*3 ; poissh, 0*2 ; aoda, 20. Professor Church has called, 
^attentionto the prepooderanoe o£ potash over soda in Chines^ 
porcehin, and of soda over potash in Japanese porcelaixv 
Possibly an explanation may be found .in M. Yogt^s recoffniUoa 
of a large proportion of potadh-mica in the materials of many 
Chinese past^ Numerous analyses of Japanese days have 
been made, especially by Professor B. W. Atkinson^ of Cardiff, 
who resided for many years at Tokyo. 

Introduction of Oriental Pcnrodain into Ewrope. — Although 
vases and other pieces of Chinese porcelain found their way to 
Europe before the Portuguese had doubled the Cape of Qood 
Hope in 1497, it was only i^ter that event that this porcdaia 
became well known to varicms European nations.^ The Portu- 
guese appear to have carried on a considerable trade in Chinese 
porcelain, as also did the Dutch, who succeeded them in a great 
part of their East Indicm traffic. According to Manyat,t the 
earliest mention of China ware in England is in 1506. 

The English East India Company, formed in 1600, having at 
length obtained an establishment at the Port of Qombnm, oppo* 
site Ormus, in the Persian Qulf , imported porcelain directly 
from this port into England. The curious bowk and other 
objects in porcelain, ornamented with perforated designs filled in 
with a translucent glaze, are still known as Ooinbroofi ware.l 

First JSturopean Manufactory of Hard Porcelain at Meissen 
in Saocony. — ^The introduction of Chinese porcelain produced a 
strong desire to imitate it ; but, althou^ the ornamental designs 
were copied upon ordinary European wares, such as those of 
Delft, it was long before any real advance was made towards 
the production of a similar paste. Italy appears to have been 
the land in which fair imitations were first produced, and it is 
said that at Venice a kind of porcelain was made, even in the 
fifteenth century. Although no specimens of Venetian porcelain 
of this early period are extant, it is otherwise with the Floren- 
tine ware, which dates back to 1575, of which several examples 

. * The Portuguese introduced Chinese porcelain into Europe aboat 1520 ; bat as 
eailj as 1487 some porcelain vases were sent from Bgjpt as a present to Lorenzo de' 
Medici. 

t *' A History of Pottery and Porcelain, medietal and modem." Srd ed., London, 
1868, p. 247. Bapin states that « in the year 1506, Philip of Austria and Joan, who 
** had taken the title of Kii^g and Queen of Castile, left the Low Countries, and 
" embarked at Middelburgh for Spain. They set sail on the lOdi of January, and 
" before ther left the Chann|el ifaefr fleet was ditpencd by a storm, and the sh^ on 
** board which they were ran into Weymouth. Sir Thomas Trenchard, the Hig)i 
'' Sheriff, went to pay his respects to them, and they accepted his icTitation to lodge 
'' at his house at WoWeton." Uutchios, in his Historv ofBorsei, states that " when 
^< the Kiog took his leave, he presented his host with some imanense Delft ware 
** dishes, and some bowls foi OHeHtal China," Mr. Marryat says tiiat ''these are 
" the earlier pieces of Orients^ porcelain known to us-aa having been brought to 
^< England, with the exception of a curious basin or drinkiag^bowl of the pale sea- 
*' green thick ware, called Archbishop Warhaa's (1504-1592).*' Among the new 
year's gifls to Queen Rli«abeth, 1587-^, Lord Treasurer Boighley offered one 
** porrynger '* of " white porselyn '* garnished with gold, and Mr, Bobert Cecil, 
'• a cup of grene puraselyne." 

{ Some excellent examples of this ware, obtained in Persia by Oen. Sir K. Muriooh 
Smith, are exhibited in the South Kensington Museum. 
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tfre known to coUectofs. These eady efforts at poroelam maau-^- 
f actiire in Europe, howerer cireditable, fidled to |)rodtice a body 
like tixat of the bard Orievital ware, and no manufacture of 
poroelam acquired importance antil the discoveries of Bottcher, 
in the early part of the ei^teenih century, laid the foundation 
of the famous factory of Ihresden china. Bottcher appears to 
have been an apothecary's assistant in Berlin, who fled into 
Saxony to avoid persecution on account of his supposed secret of 
making gold. It is related that when working in the laboratory 
of Tschimhaas, an alchemist, at Dresden, some crucibles pre- 
pared by him assumed the character of Chinese porcelain. He 
at first worked at Dresden with a brown clay found near 
Meissen, and produced a red ware,* but it was not until 1709 
thai he made white porcelain. Though not of good quality, it 
was sufficiently successful to lead to the establishment of a manu- 
fact<»y at Meissen by Augustus II., Elector of Saxony and King 
of Poland, who had previously seen the importance of the sub- 
ject, and had even confined Bottcher, though with every 
comfort, in the Albrechtsburs: at Meissen, in order to prevent 
his escape, and the consequent loss of the secret In 1710, 
Bottcher was appointed director of the Meissen factory, and 
five years later he succeed^ ii^ making excellent porcelain. 
This manufactory has continued in existence to the present day, 
producing the fine porcelain known as Dresden china. 

Whatever were the clays with which Bottcher originally 
worked, it appears that he finally employed the kaolin of Aue, 
near Schne€Ji)e]:g, in the Erzgebirge. It is stated that he was 
led to its use by finding that some hair-powder furnished to bim 
waa heavier than the ordinary kind ; and by experiment he 
then ascertained that this powder, substituted for the wheaten 
flour with which the true hair powder should have been com- 
posed, was the substance which he sought for the manufacture 
of his porcelain, being, in fact, dried and powdered kaolin.t 

The greatest secrecy was adopted with respect to Bottcher s 
method of manufacture. The kaolin itself was sent in sealed 
barrels, by sworn persons, and its exportation was prohibited. 
The workmen were closely watched, and the establishment at 
the Albrechtsburg at Meissen was a complete fortress for the 
confinement of the parties employed. The iojunction " Be secret 
until death " was written in me workshops. This secrecy con- 
tinued even down to 1812, when on M. Brongniart's inspection 
of tiie works at the requisition of Napoleon I., it was found 

* A double'bandled cop and sancer, in BOttcber's red ware, wiU be foand amon^ 
the SBiaU coUeetion of foreign specimena in the gallery on the western side. Tins 
pieee maj be assigned to about the year 1705. 

t The statement is that John Schnorr, an iron^master, riding near Aue, obserred 
that a soft white earth adhered strongly to his hone's feet. Considering that this 
emih might be used as a sobetitute for wheat-flour as hair-powder, he carried some 
away with him, and it was subsequently sold in large quantities for this purpose at 
Dresden, Leipsic, and other places. This kaolin continued long to be known aa 
Scknarriseke weisse Erie (Schnotr's white earth). 
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necessary to release M. Steinau, the director of the factory, 
from his oath, in order to explain the process adopted. 

Origin of other Continental Porcelain Works. — Notwithstand- 
ing all the precautions taken, it happened in 1718, the year 
Srevious to Bottcher's death, that Stolzel, the chief workman at 
[eissen, escaped, and endeavoured to establish works at Vienna, 
with the aid and under the direction of a Belgian named Claude 
du Pasquier or Du Paquier. The latter obtained a license for 
26 years from the Emperor Charles VI., but was not able to 
raise the funds necessary for carrying on the work in a proper 
manner. There was consequently no advance until the manu- 
factory was acquired for the State by the Empress Maria Theresa 
in 1744. A workman from the Vienna manufactory named 
Ringler, made, in 1740, gaod porcelain at the pottery at Hochst, 
a village on the Nidda, in the territory of Mayence. 

The method of manufacturing the Meissen porcelain gradually 
spread. In 1750, a porcelain manufactory was commenced at 
Berlin by a merchant named Wegely, who obtained the secret 
irom the Hochst workmen. Qottskowki, a banker, succeeded in 
1761, and advanced the works. Fi-ederic 11. bought them in 
1763, and converted them into a Royal manufactory. 

In 1758, a manufactory which had been established at Neu- 
deck, in Bavaria, in 1747, was transferred to Nymphenburg, 
near Munich. The Si*Petersbuig manufactory was founded by 
the Baron Yvan Antinovitsh in 1744 and enlarged in 1765 by 
the Minister Olsoufieff. 

While the manufacture of hard paste porcelain was spreading 
in certain localities, that of a soft paste was also extending in 
other parts of Europe. In Italy it was established at Doccia in 
1735, and at Capo di Monte, near Naples, in the following year. 
From Doccia the art was carried to Spain, and works wero estab- 
lished at Buen Retiro in 1759. But by far the most important 
works were those in Franca 

The celebrated Sevres works were first established at St. 
Cloud, where, from 1695, a ware with a coarse yellow paste had 
been manufactured. From the account given by Dr. Martin 
Lister, who visited the St. Cloud works in 1698, it would appear 
that " there was no moulding or model of China ware which 
" they had not imitated ; and they had added many fancies of 
" their own, which had their good effects, and appeared very 
" beautiful." R^mur, who had obtained kaolin and pe-tun-tse 
from China, endeavoured to discover similar substances in 
France (1727 to 1729). Although he did not himself succeed in 
these researches, he nevertheless paved the way for the use of 
those substances at Sevres when discovered. Tn 1745, a com- 
pany was formed with privileges for 30 year.^, and the manu- 
factory was established in the Ch&teau de Yincennes. These 
privileges were sold in 1753, and a third share having been 
taken by Louis XY., it obtained the title of a Royal manufactory. 
In 1756, the works were removed to Sevres, more space being 
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required in consequence of their progress ; and in 1760, Louis XY. 
became the tjole proprietor. Though the " soft porcelain "* had 
been made, as in England, f«'r several years, the " hard porcelain/' 
such as had been for a long time manuDactured at Meissen, was 
not made at Sfevres until after the discovery of kaolin in France. 
This seems to have been first eflfected near Alen^oii, by the Comte 
de Brancas-Lauraguais, i»bout the year 1768. Quettard gave an 
account of this kaolin to the AcadSmie dea Sciences in 1765. 
The clay, however, was found not sufficiently good for the 
purposes required, but soon afterwards kaolin was accidentally 
discovered at St. Yrieix, near Limoges, and having been ascer- 
tained to be both abundant and of good quality, the manufacture 
of hard porcelain was established at Sevres in 1769. 

Early English Porcelain Works, — With regard to our own 
country, it appears that evidence may be adduced tending to 
show that the manufacture of porcelain was attempted here at 
an earlier date than has been usually a^gned to its introduc- 
tion. As far back as 1671, Mr. John Dwight established at 
Fulham a manufactory for the production of various wares, 
including what has been termed porcelain. That the substance 
which he produced was strictly entitled to be called " porcelain " 
seems, however, to be open to much doubt, and the finest 
specimens of his production which have come down to us, though 
of great merit, may be described as a very fine variety of stone- 
ware, approaching in some cases to translucency. Nevertheless, 
it is possible that Dwight succeeded in producing an imperFect 
kind of porcelain, of which no sam)>les are now known. Hia 
patent of April 23, 1671, refers to "the mistery of transparent 
'* earthenware, commonly known by the name of porcelaine or 
" China and Persian ware " ; and Dr. Plot, in his History of 
Oxfordshire, published in 1677, mentions that Mr. Dwight "hath 
" found ways to make an earth white and transparent as 
" porcellane, and not distinguishable from it by the eye or by 
" experiments that have been purposely made to try wherein 
" they disagree." In support of Dwight's claims as the inventor 
of porcelain in this country, the late Mr Chaflfers publishedf 
some extracts from certain memorandum books in the possession 
of Mr. C. J. C. Bailey, of Fulham, in which reference is made 
to receipts for the manufacture of difierent kinds of "transparent 
porcelane or china cley." It seems certain, however, that true 
china-clay, or kaolin, was imknown at the Fulham factory. 

* The term " soft " and "hard " porcelain are often employed to distinguish the 
different kinds, but it maj be doubted how far this is advisable, seeins that the 
difl^rent kinds pass so much from one into the other. " Hard " porceliun is more 
refractorj than ** soft," and is nsaallj also letfs easily scratched. Not only as respects 
the bod J or paste, bnt also with regard to the glazes employed, the same distinctions 
prevail; the harder bodies being commonly covered with harder glases. The 
character of the fractured surfiuie and the microscopic structure displayed in thin 
sections will serve in man j cases to distinguish a " hard " from a *' sdft " paste. 

f ** Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain." 4th ed., 1S74, p. 869. 
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. The exact date of the foundation of the porcelain manufaetoriee 
at Bow and Chelsea is not definitely known.* From a patentf 
taken oat in 1744 by Meesn. Heylyn and Frye, who were 
interested in the Bow manufacture, we learn that in their prooeas 
a glafts is formed with one part of either '' pott a^ fern asb, 
" pearl ash, kelp, or any other vegetable liiiviall salt/' and " one 
'' part of sands, flints, pebbles, or any other stones of the 
" vitrifying kind ; " this frit b^ng reduced to powder is mixed 
with variable proportions of UTUJuceVy from which sand and mica 
have been removed by washing. The " imaker " here mentiooed 
was a china-clay which had then recently been brought from. 
" the Cherokee nation in America," but its use does not appear 
to have been long continued, for in another patent taken out in 
1749 by Thomas Frye alone, no mention is made of the use of 
unaker. In this specification he says : *' As there is nothing in 
" nature but by calcination, grinding and washing will produce 
" a fixed indissoluble matter, distinguished by the name of virgin 
^ earth, the properties of which is (sic) strictly the same whether 
" produced from animals, vegetables, or foesiUs, no oth^ differ- 
" ence arising from the process but that some bodys produce it 
'.' in greater quantities than others, as all animal substances, all 
" fossils of the calcarious kind, such as chalk, limestone, &c. ; 
** take, therefore, any of these classes, calcine it till it smokes 
" no more, which is an indication that all the volatile sulpherous 
" parts are dissipated, and that the saline are sett loose ; then 
*^ grind and wash in many waters to discharge the salts and 
'* filth, reiterate the process twice more, when the ashes or 
" virgin earth will be fit for use/'^ He then states that the 
ashes are to be mixed with flint or sand, and burnt ; and the 
product, when ground, to be mixed with one-third of its weight 
of pipe-day. Professor Church infers that the " ashes or virgin 
" earth " of Frye's patent must have been bone-earth, or calcined 
bones, and substantiates his inference by an analysis of old Bow 
porcelain, which gave 17*3 per cent, of phosphoric acid, evidently 
due to the phosphate of lime in the burnt bone.§ 

With regard ta the Chelsea works^ Mr. Urosley, who visited 
London in 1765, was informed '' that the county of ComwaJJ 
'^ supplied them with the sort of earth fit to make porcelain."|| 
The sand used to render the clays perfectly " dry " is said to 
have been obtained from Alum Bay in the Isle of Wight, a sand 
which has been extensively employed in the manufacture cf 



* Mr. Marmt points out thst Dr. Martm Liiiter in 1698 aUndes to a BiSBofsotiiro 
of porodsin (if raeh it eoald be temed, being Uttle better thin a kind of opnqoe 
gbuia) at Chelaea. 

t Speeifioatione of Palenfm No. SIO, Dee. «, 1744. 

I 8pecifieation of Patents, No. 649, March 17, 1749. 

I Cantor Lectnrei, Jimm, Soc. ArU, toL xxix., ISSl, p. 188. 

II *' Tonr to London," Lond.» 1779, toL ii. p. 76. 
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glass.* It k oertniii also Uiat at tbe Chelsea works pounded gla8» 
was at first mixed with the clay and sand in order to imitate 
the transparency of the Chinese porcelain. A phosphatic paste 
was ako made at Chelsea, Professor Church having found in one 
specimen 14 per cent of phosphoric acid, thus proving that 
calcined boues were used as at B3w. 

It should be noted that the early English porcelain produced 
at Bow, Chelsea, Derby, and Worcester was of the soft kind, 
and therefore very different from true Oriental porcelain. 

It has been assimied, on evidence, however, which appears to 
be rather slender, that veritable hard-paste porcelain was made 
in England, of English china-clay, as early as 1766 by a 
remarkable Frmehman, the Comte de Brancas-Lauraguais.t 
From the Scots' Magazims for 1764 the following passage ha» 
been cited : *" They write from Paris that after a number of 
** chymical operations, the Count de Lauraguais has at last 
** found out the true composition of the porcelain from China 
f and Japan, which he can manufacture at a very cheap rate, 
" as the materials are easily to be obtained." Shortly after- 
wards the Count settled in England, and sought to develop hi» 
manufacturea here. In 1766 a patent was granted to "the 
•* Count de Lauraguais, of London," who, "by labour, study, 
•* travelling, and expence in trying experimeuts," had invented 
" A new method of makins^ Porcelain Ware in all its different 
" Branches, vizt, to make the courser (mxi) species of China, the 
" more beautiful ones of the Indies, and the finest of Japan '^ *, 
and the patent adds that this is done " in a manner different 
^ from any that is made in our dominions, and he having found 
" the materials tryed in Great Britain, has brought the same 
" to so great perfection that the porcelain made therewith after 
'* his new method far excells any that has hitherto been mcuie 
** • in Qreat Britain, the same not being fusible by fire as all other 
** china made there \%J*X -^ distinction is here clearly drawn 
between the refractory ware made by the Count and the fusible 
soft paste produced at that time at several English works; 
widle tbe statement seems equally clear that the materials used 
in the manu&cture of the new porcelain were discovered in 
Britain. Professor Chmch found a fragmmt of this porcelain 
to ooiitain — silica, 58 ; alumina, 36 ; oxide of iron, 1 ; lime, 1 ; 
potashy 8; and soda, 1 per cent. ; and he adds : *' the kaolinic 
^ cfaaraeter of tiijs ware is evident/'^ Very little, if anythii^> 



* This sand ocean mt the base of the Lower Headon Beds, fonnioff part of the* 
Tertiary strata on the northern side of the Isle of Wight The pure white sand wa» 
«t one time worked and carried' away in large qnantities from Headon Hill, AXsum 
Bay, for glass manufactories. 

t " Marks and Monograms on Pottery and Porcelun." By William Chaffers^ 
4tli ed., 1874, p. 533. 

-^ Specifications of Patents, ITo. 9411, June 10, 1766. 

Cantor Lectdres, J<mtn. Soc. Arts, vol. zxiz., 1881, p. 142. 
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seems, however^ to have been done in manofacturing a hard 
paste in England previously to Cookworthy's fsunous discovery. 

Cookworihy's discovery of iooim— The great advance of the 
porcelain manufacture in England is due to the discovery of the 
kaolin of Cornwall by William Cookworthy of Plymouth. 
According to Mr. Worth, this discovery must have been made 
between the years 1745 and 1760,* and therefore long before 
the date of any reference to the discoveries of the Uount de 
Lauragxiais. Cookworthy apparently had his attention directed 
to the subjtfct by an American, who showed him samples of 
China-stone and kaolin from Virginia in 1745 f He afterwards 
found these substances in Cornwall, and eventually worked 
both, in conjunction with Lord Camelford, on property of the 
latter in the parish of St. Stephen's. Borlnse in his Ifatural 
History of Cornwall (1758) makes no mention of any Cornish 
clays employed in pottery, but merely notices that of Amalebria 
in Towednack, as likely from some experiments lie hsA made, 
to be useful for porcelain, stating that there were other white 
days at Tregonning Hill near Breage. He also notices other 
clays as fitted for the purpose, and mentions that W. Cook* 
worthy had made experiments on the Breage China-stcme, and 
that it had been found useful in the manufacture of porcelain. 
Pryce Im his Mi/neralogia Comubiensia, published in 1778, 
states that artificial kaolin (China day) was then prepared in 
the parishes of Breage and St. Stephen's by repeated washings 
with clear water, and afterwards packed in casks and sent o^{ 
and that Mr. Cookworthy, by his late improvements at his 
porcelain manufacto/y then established at Bristol (having been 
removed thither firom Plymouth), was likely to produce ware 
which should rival the best Asiatic China. Mr. Worth considers 
it almost certain that Cook worthy's first experiments were made 
at Plymouth, but that "the first attempts to establish the 
" manufacture were made at BristoL" It was at Plymouth, 
however, that the hard paste was first made on a large scale. 
In 1768, Cookworthy took out his celebrated patent for using 
Cornish day (kaolin) and moorstone (China-stone) in the 
manufacture of porcelain ;§ shortly afterwards he joined Richard 
Champion of Bristol, and in 1773 the patent right passed into 
Champion's name.|| The hard paste porcelain of Plymouth and 
Bristol will be described in detail in a subsequent chapter {$ee 
pp. 127, 131). 



« ^ William Cookworthy and the Plymouth China Factory." By B. N. Worth, 
F.Q.S. Trans. Devon Assoc, vol. viii., 1876, p. 48*0, 

t Prideaux's *' BeUes of William Cookworthy," 1858, p. 12. 

X " Mineralogia Comobientis," p. 82. 

§ Specifications of Patents, No. 89S, March 17, 1768. 

II See Mr. Hugh Owen's ** Two Centuries of Ceramic Art in Bristol," 1878. 
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Raw Materials 

JEmployed in the Manufacture of Pottery amd PorceUdn. 

[See specimens in lower compartments of Pedestal Cases.] 

Soon after the Museum of Practical Geology was established, 
noTv more than 50 years ago, it was considered desirable to illus- 
trate the application of days and other mineral-substances to 
the manufacture of pottery and poi*celain. Most of the specimens 
collected at that time are still "preserved in the Museum, and will 
be found in the lower compartment of the pedestal case, 
numbered 53. 

Rather more than 20 years ago this department received an 
important extension by the generosity of Mr. George Maw, F.G.S^ 
of the Benthall Works, near Broseley, in Shropshire. Uniting 
the experience of a practical manufacturer with much geological 
knowledge, Mr, Maw had for many years collected various plastic 
matenals from different parts of Britain ; and had gone to the 
expense, whenever considered desirable, of having them chemi- 
cally analysed : moreover, in all cases, he had examined carefully 
into the physical characters of the substances, with a view to their 
applicability to ceramic manufactures. Mr. Maw's collection — 
numbering upwards of 700 specimens, representing more than 
120 different kinds of clay — is displayed in the lower compart- 
ments of the six pedestal cases in that part of the museum 
devoted to ceramic products. 

The specimens are arranged in geological sequence, coomienc-' 
mg with the newer deposits, viz. : — 



Nos. 

99 


1 to 18. Recent and Post-Tertiary. 
19 to 28. Miocene.* 




«9 
#» 
ft 
99 


29 Middle Bagshot . 

30 to 42. Lower Bagshot. 
43 to 45. London Clay. 

46 to 48. Woolwich and Reading series. ^ 
49 to 51. Cretaceous. 


>► Eocene. 


«9 
«9 


52 & 53. Speeton Clay (Cretaceous and Jurassic). 
54 to 61. Wealden. 


99 


62 to 68. Purbeck beds of Dorsetshire. 


99 


69 to 79. Jurassic and Rhsetic. 


9f 


80 to 84. Triassic (Keuper). 
85 to 90. Pertnian. 


99 


91 to 115. Carboniferous. 


99 


116 to 118. Devonian. 


*9 


119 to 123. Silurian. 



* Since Mr. Mmw preMoted and arranged his collection Mr. J. Starkie Gardner 
baf maintained that the Bovey Clayt are not Miocene, as fonnerlj held, but are 
probabl jT of Lower Bagshot a^e. 

U 75401. C 
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Each clay is represented by six specimetis, in the following 
order, namely : — 

1. The native clay in the unbumt state. 

2. The native clay in the kiln-burnt state. 

3. A slab of unbumt day, exactly 4 inches square, pressed 
out of refined clay after the coarse particles had been removed 
by passing it through a fine lawn of wove wire containing 100 
wires of 10,000 perforations to the inch. 

4. The coarse matter so removed. 

5. A burnt slab of native or unrefined day originally moulded 
4 inches square. 

6. A burnt slab of refined clay originally moulded 4 inches 
squara 

The value of this collection is greatly increased by the faci 
that each specimen has been distinctly labelled by the donor, and 
that Mr. Maw also contributed, at the time of his donaticm, 
the following remarks on the general subject of clays and other 
plastic materials, in relation to theii* utilisation in ceramic 
manufactures : — 

" Plastic strata may be defined as beds of mechanical origin, 
^ntaining alumina as an essential constituent, which have under- 
gone little or no consolidation, or been subject to metamorphic 
action. 

" Although common to various geological formations from the 
palseozoic to the most recent deposits, a very large proportion of 
plastic strata applicable to ceramic manufactures occur in the 
recent and tertiary beds. 

" Plastic strata diminish in frequency as the older deposits 
are approached: in the earlier palaeozoic formations the beds 
which were at the time of deposition soft clays and marls occur 
for the most part as shcJes and slates, or have undergone further 
metamorphism into hard' porcelanites and other altered rocks 
unavailable for the potters' use. Indeed the very changes which 
the potter efiects by artificial heat have, as regards the earlier 
rocks, been anticipated in the laboratory of nature, pressure in 
combination with heat having altered their origincJ soft and 
plastic condition, changing them into the hardest rocks. 

" It must not, however, be supposed that all clays of economic 
applicability occur in a soft and plastic state, as every gradation 
exists between hard metamorphic rocks and the softest clays, and 
many of the most valuable clays occur in a semi -indurated con- 
dition, are mined by the process of blasting, and brought to the 
surface in hard rock-like masses. These, by exposure to atmos- 
pheric changes and alternations of wet and drought, frost and 
thaw, are speedily, by the process known as weathering, disinte- 
grated and reduced to the plastic condition. 

" The stcUe of mechaTiical eulhdivision is of no little importance 
in the applicability of clays to the various purposes of ceramic 
manufacture. A reference to the spedmens will at onoe show 
that every gradation exists between an almost impalpable con- 
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dition* and a mixture of coarse aad fine matter, as in the bulk 
of the specimens, the coarse residue of which scmietimes forms as 
much as 10 or 20 per cent, of the entire weight 

"Bearing in mind that most day-strata result from the 
mechanical disintegration of older rocks, it will be easily under* 
stood that their state of subdivision has been dependent for the 
most part on the transporting and sorting agencies of water, 
carrying away and separating the finer parls held longer in sus- 
pension than the coarse matter. 

*♦ The origin of some of the finer white clays must, however, 
be attributed to the chemical dissolution of cfidcareous rocks by 
the agency of carbonated water, the insoluble silica, alumina, 
magnesia, &c., associated with carbonate of lime in chalk and 
limestone in the finest state of sub-division, being left behind as 
an impalpable residuum. The writer, in a paper cm ' The sources 
of the materials composing the white clays of the Lower 
Tertiaries,' published in the * Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society ' (voL xxiii. p. 387), suggested such a derivation from 
the chalk, of the smooth clays of Bovey Tracey and Wewton 
Abbot (Nos. 20-27), and of similar clays from the Lower Bag- 
shot beds of Warebam (Nos. 30-38), and it seems scarcely open 
to question that the white clays i-esting on the carboui|OTOUs 
limestone of North Wales, Derbyshire, and Tipperary (Nos. 12- 
18) are the remnants of the subaerial dissolution of the limestone* 
(See papers on this subject by the writer at pp, 241 and 299, 
vol, iv., of The Qeological Magazine.) 

" The cherfiical composition of plastic strata varies as much as 
their mechanical condition. Thej' may be generally described as 
an association of silicate of alumina, alumina, fi*ee silica, and 
magnesia, with more or lees water of combination. Clays and 
marls scarcely ever occur entirely free from iron, to which their 
colour is mainly due ; it exists in various states of combination 
further referred to below. Carbonaceous matter, especially in 
the tertiary and carboniferous clays, is frequently associated in a 
fine state of subdivision, and tfaeidkolies are generally present in 
variable proportions both as silicates and carbonates. 

** Contraction in burning, — ^This character is of so much im- 
portance in all branches of ceramic manufacture that it may be 
of interest to notice one or two features that the experiments 
exhibit. j 

'' The amount of contraction in burning, due partly to the loss 
of water of combination and of the carbonic acid in the car- 
bonates, when present, and to the ignition of any carbonaceous 
matter contained in the clays, but more especially to the drawing 
together of the particles in the production of vitreous silicates^ 
is very variable and depends both on the chemical and mechanical 

"* Ab in ezamplet 20, 21, 22, 28, 24, and 27 from the Bovey Tnc9j liiirnite depodt 
from the Newton Abbot Clay Works, and Nos. 30, 31, 82, 83, 84, 35, 36, 87, and 8S 
ft^m the Lower Bagshot beds of Warebam, and also Nos. 43 and 128, from which 
the finest Imwn fidled to feparate any gritty pMtieles. 

C 2 
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oomposition of the clays. The presence of the alknlies and iron 
tends to complete vitrification, which is cJways accompanied by 
a great amount of contraction, and the production of a glass-like 
body with a bright conch(»dal fracture (as in No. 116). On the 
other hand, in days containing much free silica or even silicate 
of alumina without the accompaniment of the fluxing alkalies, a 
small amount of contraction takes place and an open porous 
* body ' is the result. 

''The amount of contraction is not less due to the state of 
mechanical subdivision of the constituent particles. Clays in a 
coarse state of subdivision and containing a large proportion of 
gritty matter, especially silicious sand, invariably contract less 
in burning than those of smooth and fine texture, in which the 
constituents are in an impalpable state of subdivision ; this will 
be at once seen by a comparison of the amount of contraction of 
the slabs composed of the coarse day in its natural state with 
those moulded from the clays from which the coarse partides 
have been removed ; and the larger the proportion of coarse 
matter in the native clay the greater is the difference between 
the amount of contraction of the day in its natural and refined 
states. The average contraction of the whole of the burnt slabs 
composed of the native unrefined clay amounts to 6*01 per cent., 
and of the burnt slabs of refined clay 7*53 per cent, of the 
original moulded size. This appears due to two causes, firstly, 
thc^ a mixture of large and small particles is, to begin with, 
actually more dense than a mass of particles of equal t^ize, and 
therefore admits of less contraction in the drawing together of 
the particles in vitrification, and secondly, that the coarser sub- 
<livision and less intimate contact seems to hinder the recombi- 
nation of the constituents as vitreous silicates in the process of 
rbuming. 

*' Few clays produce a perfectly vitreous and unabsorbent 
body. Some of the burnt slabs approach to a glassy textiure; 
whilst others are so highly silidous and coarse in grain as to be 
held together by very slight cohesion. These are in the burnt 
state open and spongy, and have undergone but little contraction 
in the kiln. Such clays, as for example Nos. 108, 109, 110, 111, 
112 from the North Worcestershire coalfield, of which the cele- 
brated Stourbridge fire-bricks are made, are from their refractory 
character eminently suitable for the manufacture. 

*'The great majority of the examples are intermediate in 
character between these two extremes, and after the process of 
burning, form a compact but slightly porous t)ody, subject to a 
moderate amount of contraction, and are available for general 
pottery purposes. 

" The Colouring Matter of Claya.^^^o native clay is entirely 
free from the presence of iron which occurs in aluminous earths 
in various jiroportions and state) of combination. Those most 
free from iron are the white Tertiary clays of Devon and 
Porset, largely exported from Teignmouth and Poole for the 
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manufacture of white earthenware ; for this purpose the absence 
of iron is a matter of great importeuice, as it im()arts to the ware 
a yellowish tint, to obviate which it is found necessary to cloak 
and neutralise the natural cream colour of the burnt clay by the 
admixture of very small, proportions of cobalt blue. 

" Iron in the white and gray Tertiary clays occurs princi[Mdly 
in the form of gray carbonate of protoxide, generally in associa- 
tion with &nefy divided carbonaceous matter, in proportions 
varying from a mere trace up to 4 or 5 per cent. 

" Iron, which is so prejudicial in clays employed for white 
pottenr, is an es^sential colouring matter in those used in the 
manufacture of terra-cotta, encau^stic tiles, bricks, and all 
common pottery. 

' " These may be considered separately as — 

** (a.) Gray clays ; (6.) Yellow clays ; (c.) Red clays. 

" (a.) Ghray Clays, so largely developed as ' dunches ' and fire- 
clays in the carbonaceous beds of the coal measures, owe 
their colour, in addition to the presence of carbonaceous 
matter, to carbonate of protoxide of iron in a fine state of 
subdivision, and occasionally to the presence of finely divided 
pyrites or bisulphide of iron (as in Nos. 45, 65, 70, 72, and 
103), which also occurs in the London clay, gault, &c. 

'* A pale gray clay, almost white (No. 61), from the base of 
the Ashdown Sands (Wealden), near Hastings, contains a 
much larger proportion of iron than its colour would seem 
to indicate, from its occurring in the form of the compara- 
tively colourless basic sulphate, of which there is 1*08 per 
cent, present. 

" (6.) Yellow clays are coloured by hydrous sesquioxide of iron, 
and generally occur as surface deposits, or where red and 
gray clays have been subject to weathering, as on exposed 
surfaces or along lines of jointing. 'They occasionally 
occur (e.g. No. 30) interstratified with red and gray beds,, 
but appear more generally to be the result of a kind of rust- 
ing process. Gray carbonate of iron on exposure to watery 
intiltrations, accompanied by atmospheric oxidation,, 
becomes converted into the ytfUow hydrous sesquioxide; 
and bisulphide of iron, which readily decomposes under 
similar circumstances, becomes converted partly into sul- 
phate of protoxide and partly into hydrous sesquioxide, to 
the presence of which the yellow joint surfaces of the London 
clay and gault are due. 

" Yellow clays have also been derived from red beds by 
the red anhydrous sesquioxide and the lower hydrates re- 
ceiving water of combination. 

" (c.) Red clays and marls, e.g. those of the keuper. Old Red 
beds, Permian, coal measures, the middle Wealden, the 
Neocomian strata of France, the plastic clay of the London 
and Paris basins, and other Tertiary strata, derive their 
colour from the presence of anhydrous sesquioxide and the 
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lower hydrous oxides of iron which occur in variable propor- 
tions, and are generaUy associated with small quantities of 
iron in other states of combination, the colour of which the 
red oxide obscures. Red hiematite may be cited as a 
familiar example of almost pure anhydrous sesquioxide of 
iron, which, when finely divided, has a strong colouring 
power. The red keuper marls receive their colour from 
about 3 per cent, of this anhydrous sesquioxide, whilst the 
red clays of the argile plastique of Paris, and of the Neooo- 
mian beds of Beauvais, used in the manufacture of the 
celebrated Beauvais pottery, contain as much as 20 per cent., 
equivalent to 15 or 16 per cent of metallic iron. Nearly all 
such red clays are variegated by lighter patches from which 
the oxide of iron has been abstracted ; partly by a segrega- 
tional process, drawing together the iron into ferruginous 
nodulAs of hydrous sesquioxide, and also from its dissolution 
by the acids of organic decomposition derived from imbedded 
organic remaim^. Details of the analysis of red and other 
days will be found in a paper by the writer ' On the dispo- 
sition of iron in variegated strata,' Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society, vol. xxix. p. 351. 

" The GdUniring of Burnt Clays, — ^The colour of burnt ferni- 
^inous clays is entirely due to the amount of iron present, 
irrespective of its previous state of combination, but subject to 
•certain conditions m the general composition of the clay. The 
action of the kiln, with some exceptions referred to below, is 
uniform on nearly every state of combination in which the iron 
occurs; viz., to reduce it to anhydrous sesquioxide associated as 
silicates in a more or less intimate state of < ombinati(»n with the 
other silicates developed in the process of burning. 

" Yellow clays coloured with hydrous sesquioxide {e,g. yellow 
■ochre), as in No. 30, and red clays coloured with anhydrous 
sesquioxide, and the lower hydrates merely lose their water of 
<x)mbination and become bright brick reds {e.g. red ochre and 
Venetian red). 

*' Gray clays containing finely divided pyrites or bisulphide of 
iron are also converted by the kiln into bright reds*, the sulphur 
being driven off, leaving the terra-cotta charged with the red 
anhydrous sesquioxide. 

" In clays charged with gray carbonates of iron the following 
reaction takes })lace : The carbonic acid (UOa) is driven off as 
carbonic oxide (CO), part of its oxygen peroxidising the iron. 

" Gray clays containing less than 1 or 1^ per cent, of iron 
change in the kiln to various shades of cream colour and buff^ 
whilst those containing from 2 to 10 or 12 percent, ruige in 
colour from yellowish-fawn to dark reds ; from 3 to 4 per cent 
of iron produces in the kiln the bright red bodies used in the 
manufacture of red terra-cotta, encaustic tiles, red building 
bricks, &c. There seems to be no essential difference (with the 
exception noticed below) in the colouring matter of the clays 
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that bum buff And tboae that btum red in the kilni the depth of 
colour depending merely on the amount of iron present, the buff 
shades r^^ularly graduating into the deeper shades of red. 

** Tlie brightest shades of red and buff are, however, produced 
with but a partial vitrification of the body. At a heat sufficient 
to insure its complete vitrification a farther change of colour 
takes place. The bright buff shades are changed to neutral 
grays, and the reds to a slaty-grayish-black, w;hich probably 
results from a partial reduction of the metallic colouring matter 
and its more intimate combination with the other vitreous sili- 
cates produced at the higher temperature. In clays containing 
a large proportion of carl^naceous matter the complete peroxida- 
tion and consequent colouring power of the iron seems to be 
arrested. In No. 28, containing 13 per cent, of organic matter, 
tho combustion of the carbon in contact with the ferruginous 
oxides seems wholly or partially to have reduced them to a 
metallic state, or lower oxide having less colouring power than 
the sesquioxide, and a remarkable bleaching of the burnt clay 
has been the result. The presence of the alkaline earths in 
ferruginous clays, especially of lime and magnesia, has also a 
singular bleaching power in the kiln, arresting the development 
of the bright red colour. No. 90, a Permian marl containing 
6 per cent, of sesquioxi«)e of iron and 35 per cent of carbonate 
of lime, burned of a grayish buff instead of the rich led such a 
proportion of iron would otherwise have produced. From some 
experiments made by the writer, it has been ascertained that as 
smiEdl a proportion as 5 per cent, of caustic magnesia mixed with 
a red clay, entirely destroys its red colour in the kiln, probably 
from the production of a pale-coloured double silicate of iron and 
the alkaline earth. A familiar example of this reaction occurs 
in the process of manufacturing yellow bricks in the neighbour- 
hood or London, the colour of which is dependent on the admix- 
ture of ground chalk with the brick earthy the brick earth by 
itself burning of a red colour." 

Apart from Mr. Maw's large collection of specimens of plastic 
strata, there wiD be found, in the lower part of Pedestal 
Case 53, a small series illustrating the raw materials usually 
employed in ceramic manufactures, and including the china-claya 
and china-stones which form the basis of true porcelain. 

Kaolin or China Clay, &c. — Kaolin, or China clay, is chiefly 
prepared in Cornwall from the decomposed granite in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Austell and St. Stephens, and from the north 
side of Tregoning Hill near Breage ; while in Devon it is worked 
at Lee Moor, near Plympton, and at Com wood on the south side 
* of Dartmoor. Although the method of preparing kaolin is 
suflSciently simple, much care is required to obtain th^ substance 
in as pure a condition as possible. The presence of iron has 
particularly to be avoided, as many of its compounds would tend 
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to colour the paste of the porcelain or the earthenware into the^ 
composition of which they might enter. 

In preparing kaolin those localities are preferably selected 
where water can be readily procured, and where the rock is in a 
peculiarly soft and friable state owing to the decomposition of 
its felspar. The conditions under wliich this disintegration ha» 
probably been brought about have already been referred to at p. 5. 
The less of foreign minerals the rock may contain, and the 
harder, the heavier, and the less decomposed these may be, the 
better. The disintegrated rock, consisting of day, usually 
associated with much quartz and mica, is broken up by the pick^ 
and exposed to the action of running water. The water con- 
taining the day in a state of mechanical suspension is Led 
through a system of channels, called "drags," in which its 
vdocity becomes checked and some of the associated quartz and 
mica is consequently deposited. Thence the clay- water is usually 
conducted through other channels, known as ^* micas," which 
serve as catch-pits for the deposition of such partides of mica as- 
escaped from the previous treatment. Thus purified, the stream 
is diverted to a series of '* pits " in which the.suspended clay- 
slowly settles down, and eventually the clear supernatant water is 
run otf, to be used in some cases for the treatment of fiesh day -rock. 
The deposit of clay, still semi-fluid, is subsequently transferred 
to larger tanka of stone, where it remains until it acquires con- 
siderable consistency, and is finally conveyed to the " dry," or 
building in which the clay is spread over the tile flooring, ox 
**pan," which is heated by furnace flues. According to Mr, 
Collins the clay, when first brought to the " dry," conta^ about 
60 per cent, of water, and this is reduced to about J 2 or 14 per 
cent in the dry clay. From every ton of day nearly 1,500 lbs. 
of water must consequently be evaporated, and tliis evaporation 
is effected in the best works by the expenditure of about 168 lbs- 
of coaL* 

Samples of kaolin, or china-day, are exhibited from varioua 
localities near St. Austell in Cornwall, and from the Morley or 
Lee Moor Works in Devon. 

The following analyses of kaolin from Bluebarrow, 3L 
Austell, (A. 6), and from St. Stephens, Cornwall (A. 7), were 
miade by Dr. Lyon Playf air (now Lord Playfair) at the laboratory 
of this Museum, in 1852 : — t 



* "The Hentbarrow Qimnite District." By J. H. CoUios, F.G.S. Tmro, 1878, 
p. 22. See also Joum. Soc, Arts, toI. xxit., 1876, p. 578. 

t For other Mnaljoes of kaolin, vee Mineralog. Mag,, toL rii., 1887, p. 78, where 
Piof. W. liriton Macadam girts 27 analyses. See also Mr. Col ios's analyses in hi» 
psper ** On the Nature and Origin of Clays " in Min, Mag,, toI. yiL, 1887, |>. 205. 

The reeultH of modem investigations on clays in (rermany (especially by Aron^ 
Bischof, Richtere, and Seger) are well summarised in Dr. Zwick*s Jakrbuch Uber 
die Leistungen und ForUchritte der Tkonwaaren'tKalk-jtind Cetment'IndusiHe, 
J. Jahigang. Berlm, 1878. 
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Clays dried (xt Hie Temperatv/re of 212^ Fahrenheit. 



Bluebanow. 



St Stephens. 



Silica - - 

Alnmiiia, with peroxide of iron ... 
liime- - - - - . - - 

Potash, with trace of soda - • 
Magnesia, phosphoric acid, and sulphuric acid - 
Water, with a small quantity of oiganic matter 



45-52 

40«76 

1-17 

1-90 

traces 

9-61 

99*96 




99*30 



The specimen A. 15 is a sample of Bovey clay, an impure 
kind of china-clay naturally prepared by the action of streams 
on the disintegrated granite of Dartmoor, as explained on p. 6. 
This clay is largely worked near Newton Abbot, but is known 
commercially from the place of shipment as Teignmouth clay. 

The following is an analysis of Te^mouth day made in tift 
laboratory of tms institution by Mr. W. Weston : — * 

Silioa 5206 

Alamina - 29*38 

Potash 2-29 

Lime ...... 043 

Magnesia 0*02 

Protoxide of iron . . . - . 2'37 

Wa*^/<»'^bined 10-27 

^^•'^'V hygroscopic .... 2-66 

99-88 

In the year 1892 there were produced in Devonshire 32,688 
tons of clay, principally firom Bovey Tracey, Newton Abbot, and 
King8teington.t 

Several specimens, marked A. 16 to 20, presented by Messrs. 
W. and J. Pike, of Wareham, illustrate the different kinds of 
Poole day, already noticed at p. 6. The amount of day sent 
from Poole by sea and rail in 1892 was 80,103 tonat The 
day is dug between Wareham and Corfe, and at several other 
loodities in the Lower Bagshot beds of Dorsetshire. 

The following is an analysis of Poole day made in the 
laboratory of this institution by Mr. W. Weston : — § 

SiHca 48-99 

Alnmina ...... 82*11 

Potash 8-31 

Lime ...... 0*43 

Magnesia 0'22 

Protoxide of iron ..... 2*34 

«r_x^/ combined 9-63 

ihygroBOopic . - - - 2-83 

, 99-36 

* Dr. Percy's ** MetaUnrgy," toI. i., 1875, p. 99, where wUl be found a large number 
of analyses of clays. 

t *« Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom . . for the Tetr 1892. Prepared 
bj H.M. Inspectors of Mines, by direction of the Secretary of State for the Home 
IJepartmnit,^ 1898, p. 16. 

f Ibid., p. 19. 

I Percy's - MetaUurgy," vol. L, 1875, p. 99. 
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The spedxnen A 21 refHreseata the famow Stou/rbridg& day, a 
highly refractory " fire-clay," from the coal measures of Stour- 
bridge, Worcestershire ; used for fire-bricks, crucibles, saggers, 

&C. 

The following analysis of Stourbridge clay was made by Mr. 
C. Tookey in- the laboratory of this institution, under the direc- 
tion of the late Dr. Percy : — * 

Silica 6510 

Alumina ...... 22*22 

Potash 018 

Lime ------ 014 

Magaena 0*18 

Protoxide of iron - - - - - 1*92 

Phosphoric acid - 06 

'combined - - • - - 7'10 
^hygrosoopie 2'18 



Water -Ti^ 

Organic Matter - . - . . 0*58 



99-66 

A large collection of fire-day bricks, crudbles, retorts, and 
other ware for withstanding high temperatures, will be found in 
a table case on the western side of the Hall, near to the series of 
British building stones. 



China Stone, 

The china-stone of Cornwall, which is largely exported to the 
Potteries, is a disintegrated granite rock, consisting usually of a 
mixture of quartz, partially decomposed felspar, and scales of a 
greenish-yellow micaceous mineral called gilbertite. The extent 
to which the felspathic constituent has suffered alteration varies 
materially in .different varieues of china^tone, but the fekpar 
always retains more or less of its alkaline silicate, which thiia 
reijiders the rock fusible. It is oft^i^ associated wiiAk fluor-spar, 
which inekterially increases its fusibility. 

It is generally as:^umed that china-stone rt*presents the dis- 
integrated granitic rock which, in a more advcuooed state ol 
decom|)osition, furni^ihes kaolin ; but the relation betwe^i the 
china-stone and china-clay is still somewhat obscure. The stone 
seems in many cases to occur as patches and bands in the granite. 
The china-stone is quarried chiefly from the granite of Si 
Stephens, in CJomwall, which ftimishes also some of the best 
kaolin. In quarrying the stone, tho^e parts should be avoided 
in which it becomes intermixed with schorl^ or black tourmaline, 
a mineral somewhat common in the granite of which the china- 
stone forms a portion. The stone requires no preparation before 
being sent to the potteries, but when quarried is merely broken ^ 
into pieces of a size convenient for carriage. 

* Percy's *' Metallurgy^/' vol. i., 1875, p. OS. For other analjraes of fiie-ekyn, fee., 
«ee " Catalogue of th«; (vollectioo of Motallurgicil SpocimeDS formed bj the kte 
John -Percy, E^q., M.D., F.R.S., uow in the South Kensington Musenm. Bj Prof. 
J. F. Blake, M.A., F.G.S. With an Introduction bj Prof. Ki»bert»-A«iteii, CJ^ 
F.B.S/' 1899. 
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Some of the ohina stone is so cGoipaeib afi to^.bemsed ioeally as 
a building stcme^ and it has the reputation of being durable. 
Mr J. H. Collins proposes to distingtiiah the china-stfone.As 
a definite rock under the name of Peiuniayte, and gives /the 
fcdlowing analyses of this rock from St* Stephen's by ilr. J» JB. 
Hannay . of Glasgow : — ^ r . 



II. 



IIL 



Silica .... 

Alimima 

Idme .... 

Magnesia - 

Potash (with a tittle soda) 

Iron 

Mangaiwse . * . 

Fluorine 

Water ... - 



73-39 
16*$0 
0-50 
0-31 
7«66 
trace 

•74 
1-25 

100-35 




100-12 



h-66 
18-79 
1-70 
036 
6-60 
traoe 
tmca 
•U 
0-91 

100-15 



The specimens A. 22 to 25 are samples of china-stone from 
St. Stephens, St Dennis, and Tregocining or Tregonan Hill, near 
Breage, all presented by the late Mr. J. Arthur Phillips. 

Aocordiog to the " Mineral Statistics for 1S92*' the amount 
of china-clay and china^stone conveyed from Cornwall by rail 
and sea during the year was 408,492 tons, having the value at 
ihe openworks of 306,3692. It is assumed that the amount thus 
sent away represents the total production of the county for the 
year. 

FUtU. 

Although natural clays, such as the Bovey and Poole clays 
previously mentioned, are extensively employed in the manur 
lactnre of British pottery, they are usually mixed, to a greater 
or less extent, with the artificially prepared kaolin of Cornwall 
and Devon, the proportions varying according to the kind ot 
earthenware or porcelain required. Qrains of silica are always 
medianically mingled with the clays, and the^^e are now com- 
monly derived from finely-pounded flints. The flintsf are 

♦ "The Hensbarrow Granite District.'* By J. H. Collins, F.G.S., 1878, p. 32. 
Mr. Collins distinguishes the china-clay rock as Carclazyie, taking the name from 
the fiuDOus works of Carclase, nenr St. Austell, in CornwalL 

t TLe introduction of flints into the manufacture of pottery is attributed to Mr. 
Astbur^, a Staffordshire potter of great enterprise, who, in 1720, riding to London 
on business, as was then a common practice, found his horse's eyes disordered before 
he reached Dunstable. On arriving at the inn in that town he consulted the ostler, 
who placed a small flint in the fire, heated it to redness, and, after throwing it 
into water, pulverised it. He then blew a little of the powder into the horse's 
^es. The attention of Mr. Astbury was arrested by the process of reducing the 
tint to powder, and observing the white character of the latter, he had some flints 
sent to Sbelton, "where," according to Dr. Shaw ^Chemistry of ParcelaifL, Glasa, 
and Pottery, 1837, p. 248*;, *' on his reium home he had them fired after the ware 
was baked ; then pulverised in a lai^e mortar, and in the state of powder mixed 
with pipe-elay in water, with which he wathed the inside of his hoUow wai«. 
Ultimately it was introduced into the body." 
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obtained from the dudk districts from which there is the cheapest 
carriage. Those which are bkck are usaally employed; and 
rolled flint pebbles, or boulder flints, from the sea-diore, are 
much preferred to flints quarried directly from Uie chalk. 

The flints are first calcined or burnt in a kiln to render them 
easily broken, and they are then stamped or crushed and, being 
afterwards mixed with water, are reduced to the consistency of 
cream by grinding in circular pans, the bottoms of which are 
commonly paved with some hard stone, generally chert, over 
which hSeavy stones of the like kind are driven round by 
machinery, and the flints are thus ground in water between 
them. When taken out of these pans the mixture is 
placed in a reservoir, often termed an ark, where the pounded 
flint settles and the water is drawn off. 

The specimens A. 26 to 29 show the flints in the raw state ; 
calcined ; stamped and crushed ; and, finally, ground in the 
mill. A. 30 is a sample of chert from the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone of Qronant, Talacre, Flintshire ; used for paving the flint- 
grinding mills in the Staffordshire potteries. 

Manufacture of Earthenware and Porcelain. 

[See specimens in lower compartment of Pedestal Case No. 53.] 

Manufacture of Earthenware. 

With respect to the manufacture of common earthenware, one 
which is carried on in England on a vast scale, not only for 
home consumption, but also for exportation, the following sketch 
of the processes usually employed may be useful to the visitor.* 

The common body is ^nerally composed of Dorset or Poole 
day (" ball clay "), Cornish or Devon kaolin, and flint 

The best body is formed of Dorset or Poole clay, Cornish or 
Devon kaolin, Cornish china-stone, and flint. 

The Dorset or Poole clay, which may be regarded as the base 
or chief ingredient in the manufacture of English earthenware, 
is beaten up with water, and reduced to a state in which it can 
be passed through sieves of various sizes, in order to free it from 
lumps, and to render it of a fine uniform consistency. The 
kaolin requii-es no preparatory cleaning, and the flints are used 
in the finely -com minuted form in which they are obtained by 
their deposit in water after passing through the grinding mills. 
The china-stone requires to be crushed and reduced to a fine 
powder in mills, its treatment being indeed similar to that of 
the flints, with the exception of its not requiring calcination. 

All the materials being thus ready for use, the proportions of 
each considered requisite for the kind of ware about to be made 
are mixed with water and with e<vch other, and the mixture 
taken to the dip kiln, a long brick trough heated by means of 

* An exceUent detoriptioD of the mainrfkctore will be foond In mn article by Mr. 
W. Barton in Prof. Thorpe*8 ** DMoomj of Applied Cbwnwtry,** toI. iii., ISM, 
p. 296. For porcelain, tee alio M. Dnbreoil^s Tolume, '* La TomMiot,'* in Itrtmf^ 
Encfe, Ckiwu, Paris, 1885. 
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flues from a furnace. Here it is kept simmering until it 
acquires somewhat the consistency of dough. In this state it is 
ready for use, and is placed, until required, in cold dark cellara 
If coloured bodies or pastes are required, so as to give a general 
tint to the ware, cei*tain metallic oxides, or coloured clays or 
marls, are added to the prepared mixture. The specimen B. 1 
shows the pcuste ready for use. 

The body or paste of mixed materials being now prepared, it 
is either thrown, as it i^ termed, by means of the potter s wheel 
(see p. 36), that is, raised into circular forms of different kinds 
by means of the rotary motion of the wheel, and by the action 
of the fingers ; or more generally it is moulded into forms : in 
the latter case the paste is first rolled into flattened pieces, 
which can be easily squeezed into a mould, commonly of plaster 
of Paris. The "thrown" forms may be finished by placing 
them on a lathe and turning them into more accurate shwee. 
B. 2 is a piece of ware thrown on the wheel, and B. 3 a similar 
piece after turning on the lathe. 

The various forms having been completed, the pieces are 
carefully dried in rooms prepared for the purpose, in order to 
deprive them as much as possible of moisture. Indeed, the 
water is to be regarded only as a tool in the manufacture, a 
vehicle of plasticity to be laid aside when no longer required.' 

Having been thus sufficiently dried, the pieces of earthenware 
are placed in large flat-bottomed pans, ovaJ or round, as may be 
considered desirable, with vertical sides of sufficient height; 
these cases are termed saggers or seggars, and are made of 
refractory materials, such as fire-clays, broken pieces of earthen- 
ware after the first firing, and also of broken saggers themselves, 
pounded up, and often mixed with a small portion of damaged 
Dorset, Devon, or CJomish clays. In these saggers thedned 
pieces are so placed as to allow as many as possible to be packed 
without injury to one another. The objects are generally sup- 
ported on a bed of finely ground calcined flmt. The eaggers 
are then arranged in a conical kiln, termed the ''biscuit 
kiln," in piles one above another, so that an upper covers 
a lower sagger. Common wAre is sometimes burnt with- 
out protection in saggers. The kihi is then Jired, that is, 
the proper heat is communicated to it, and the fire is continued 
for about three days; for instance, a kiln fired on Monday 
evening will be ready to be drawn, or the saggers and their 
cont^its removed, on Friday morning. The ware is then in the 
condition ofbismit, being white and porous, and readily absorbing 
water. B. 4 is a sample of biscuit ware. 

This " biscuit " may now be painted with certain colours, which 
can be uaed under the glaze, that is, before it is covered with a 
preparation which in another " firing " forms a coating of glass, 
or it may receive transfers from engravings, thus producing 
printed ware. The colours which can be advantageously used 
"under the glaze" are few as compared with those employed 
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ebove it.* In- the latter case tike paints umd are eaaoiel eoknus, 
lAiM ia,^glaa9es of diffisrent kinds mixed with metaUie oxides 
whioh ^ve the Bequived eolomr.t The printing is but the 
employment of the colours that can be advamtageoosly used 
'* under the glaae," mixed witii oil and worked as ordinazy 
printing ink for enffravings. Care is required in manipuktis^ 
the paper from which the print is transferred to the " biscuit," 
and in dexterously removing the pi^er after its application, so 
that the impression be not injured. To drive off the oil used 
as a vehicle for the coloiu^, the ware after '' printing " is exposed 
to a low heat in a kiln termed the hardening kUn, after wfaidi 
it is ready to be glazed. B. 4a is a piece of biscuit ware, painted 
with colours that may be used under the glaze ; B. 5 is a piece 
of biscuit printed in blue ; while the prints marked B. 7 are 
samfdes of the engravings on thin paper for transference to the 
biscuit. 

The materials of the glaze, which may vaiy according to the 
practice at different potteries, are mixed with water, so as to 
form a substance of about the consistency of cream. Into this 
liquid the earthenware, either painted with colours which will 
not suffer by the heat of the kiln into which it is next placed, 
or printed with colours of the Uke kind, in dexterously dipped. 
Upon removal all traces of the colouring are lost under a thin 
general coating of the finely comminuted materials of the ^aze, 
the water being readily absorbed by the porous " iHSCuit ware." 
It in now placed in saggers and exposed for about a day in the 
glo88 or gloat JcUn, as it is termed, where it is subjected to a 
lower temperature than in the biscuit kiln, but at the same 
time a temperature sufficiently high to fuse the coating upon 
the ware, and so form a glass, which by its transparency 
. discloses the painting or printing beneath, while by its imper- 
viousness it prevents the access of liquids to the porous body. 
The earthenware is then ready for the market. 

Dip Ware. — While referring to the manufacture of earthen- 
ware mention should be made of a very ingenious method, 
apparently in use long before the present white earthenware was 
invented, commonly termed dipt or dip ware. This kind of 
earthenware is still made, although not to so great an extent as 
formerly, *' printed " and " biscidt painted ware " being able to 
advaatageously compete with it in lowness of prica In tiie 
manufacture of this ware, the body or paste after having been 
prepared as usual, is handed over to the '' dip turner." This 
workman having received the "thrown" piece (a mug for 
instance) in its rough state, places it on a lathe, and takes off its 

* Cobalt blue, ehrome green, &€. maj be used under the glaie, as thej are not 
altered by the heat of the qImm or glazing kiln. Bed from peroxide of iron cannot 
be thus applied, as the heat of the klhi converts the red into brown or black. 

f These glasses are in general more readily ftisible than is the kind of glace 
employed, so that the latter is not injured by the firing, the enamel colour simply 
corering and sufficiently uniting witti it. The glaze itself can be coloured with 
Tarions metallic oxides. (&« pi S7.) 
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in^u^ties, even giving it a pattern, if thought desirable, by 
Higdie torlaing. Having coloured clays (either nattlral or 
lirtifidally prepared) of the consistency of cream in a vessel -with 
a spout that can be varied in form', he blows into this vessel 
through another tube, and thus forces the creamy clay out of the 
fimt-mentioned spout upon the piece of clay turning slowly on 
his lathe. In this manner rings of coloured clay can be de- 
posited on the revolving piece of ware, and by dexterously 
dropping portions of the creamy clays, patterns of diflFerent kinds 
and of differfot colours may be produced, great variety of design 
b^ing thus obtainable. The arborescent or dendritic forms may 
also be produced by the " dip turner," who, after covering the 
turned piece of the original paste or body with an evenly-spread 
coating of his " dip " compound in its creamy condition, drops 
upon it, before it becomes dry, another kind of " dip " compound, 
having a greater density than the first, and thus, by holding the 
piece so that the heavier compound or colour can descend amid 
the moist first-spread ''dip" he permits it to disseminate its 
particles in an arborescent form. The pieces thus prepared are 
then merely fired in the ** biscuit" kiln, and glazed in the 
" gloss " kiln for the market. 

The specimens B. 8 to 12, illustrate the successive stages in 
the manufacture of dip- ware. 



Manufactwre of Porcdai/n. 

The manufacture of porcelain bears a general resemblance to 
that of earthenware, the difierences relating chiefly to the com- 
position of the pastes or bodies and of the glazes, to the arrange- 
ment of kilns by which the more refractory materials are exposed 
to higher temperatures, and to muffles or kilns for firing the 
various enamel colours employed upon the different forms given 
to the porcelain. The materials for fine porcelain are ground 
with the greatest care to excessive fineness, and revolving 
magnets are often used to extract particles of iron, which would 
detract from the purity of the wfiure. 

According to the analyses of M. Laurent, the general com- 
position of the Shkes porcelain, from 1770 to 1836, was that 
given in the following analysis, No. I., while No. II. shows the 
composition of the paste used for printing upon in 1843 ; the two 
being nearly identical : — 



SUica 
Alumina 
Idme 
Potash 



100*0 



II. 



68-0 


58a3 


84-5 


8S'94 


4*5 


4-68 


S-0 


2-97 



99-62 
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The substances usually employed to form the paste or body 
are kaolin, from St Yrieix-la-rerche, near Limoges ; china-stone, 
plastic day from Abondant on the eastern edge of the For^t-de- 
Dreux, the siliceous sand (nearly pure silica) of Aumont, near 
Creill, and chalk from the Colline-de-Bougivall. 

According to the ancJyses of M. Laurent, the composition of 
the Meiaaen (Dresden) porcelain of 1825 chiefly differed from 
that of Sevres in containing scarcely any lime, but more potash, 
as will be peen by the analysis No. IIL With this may be com- 
pared the analysis No. IV. showing the compcNsition of the 
Berlin porcelain of 1808; this shows that the proportion of 
silica in the Berlin ware was greater, while the per-centage of 
potash was lower than in the Meissen, but higher than in the 
Sevres porcelain. 



SiUca 
Alumina 
Potash - 
Lime 
Protoxide of iron 

„ manganese 



lU. 



IV. 



57-7 

86 

53 

O'S 

0-8 

traoei 



1000 



66-6 
SS'O 
3-4 
0-3 
0-7 
0«6 



99-6 



The chemical composition of [the various kinds of English 
porcelain had not until recently received much attention. Two 
kinds of English soft porcelain were ancJysed by Mr. Couper with 
the following results : — * 



Siliea 

Alomina 

Lime 

Protoadde of iron 1 

Pboephate of lime j 

Magnesia - 

Alkali and loss 



VI. 



39*38 
21-48 
10*06 

S6-44 



3*14 



100*00 



40*60 
34*15 
14-23 

15*33 

0*43 
5*28 



100-00 



To Professor A. H. Church we are indebted for several 
analyses of English porcelain, of great interest as throwing light 
upon the matenals employed at an early date in this ooun^. 
The analysis here cited as No. ^11. shows the composition of 
the semi-porcelain made at FtUham in the I7th century by 
Dwight, and proves that kaolin was not then UBed.t No. VIIL 

* " Fhilosophioal Magasine," xpl* zxxL (N.a), 1847, p. 440. 

t " Some Points of ConUct between the Scientifie and Artistic AspeoU of Pottery 
and Poroelain.*' Cantor Lectures bjr Prof. Charcb, Joum. Soe. Arts, toL XXIXI, 
1881. p. 141. 
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is an analysis of some fragments of Bow porcelain, unglazed, 
dug up many years ago on the site of Messrs. Bell and Black's 
works, showing by the phosphoric acid that bone-ash had been 
employed.* Ko. IX is an analysis of a piece of Chelsea porce- 
lain, belonging to the early Sprlviont period,t while No. X. 
shows the composition of the hard paste made at Bristol by 
Champion. J 





VIL 


VIIL 


IX. 




X. 


Silica - 




79-5 


40-0 


40-2 




62-92 


Alumina - 


- 


12-5 


160 


8-4 




3316 


Oxide of iron 


. 


10 


— 


1-2 




— 


Lime 


. 


1-5 


24-0 


1 27-4 




1-28 


Potash . 


. 


3-0 


0-6 


0-9 


1 


2-64 


Soda 


- 


1-5 


1-3 


10 


Phosphoric acid - 




— 


17-3 


20-3 




— 




99-0 


99-2 


i 99-4 


100-00 



The ingredients employed in the manufacture of English 
porcelain are commonly Cornish or Devon kaolin, C!omish china- 
stone, and flint, with prepared bonea According to Aikin, the 
following was the composition of the body or paste of a Stafford • 
shire porcelain, about the year 1840 : — 

Cornish kaolin - - - - - 310 

Cornish china-stone - - • - - 26*0 

Flint - . - . - - -25 

Prepared bones - - . - - ^O'S 

1000 

PoUer'8 fVheel 

As the potter's wheel has been so important an aid in the- 
manufacture of pottery and porcelain, a slight notice of its 
progress among mankind seems desirable. After much discussion 
on the subject it would appear probable that the potter's wheel, 
like so many other things connected with the ceramic art, was 
derived from China. M. Brongniart inferred that the potter's 
wheel, after leaving China, where it had been long known, , 
passed into Egypt by Scythia and Bactria, and through Scythia 
or Egypt itself to the Arabs of the Arabian peninsula and of 
Africa. He also considered that the evidence tended to show 
that it was introduced through Scythia, and neaily at the same, 
time into Greece and its colonies in Southern Italy, reaching 
Etruria at a later date, and that it spread over the whole of 
Southern Europe, Rome, and iU colonies, Spain, &c., as these 



♦ Joum. S(tc. Arts, XXIX., 1881, p. 128. 

t •* S<juth Kensington Museam Art Handbooks : English Porcelain." By Prof 
Chnrch, Part I., 1889, p. 21. 
t /6iU, Part II., p. 70. 

U 75401. D 
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countries became civilised and acquainted with the arts of the 
East, stopping at the southern part of Germany, and onlv 
partially entering it ; and that while penetrating into Gaul, it 
^mained unknown among the ancient Scandinavian nations. 
None of the neolithic pottery found in this country show^ any 
evidence of a knowledge of the potter's wheel ; nor does that of 
the bronze age.* 




L^!Q 




Fig. 1. 

Hepresentations of the potter's wheel in the tombs of Beni 
Hassan at Thebes CFig. 1), show that the ancient method of 
employing it in Egypt was much the same as that common in 
most countries at the present day. In modem works where the 
wheel is used, steam-power is almost invariably employed ; but 
the use of the wheel has to a great extent been superoeded by 
improved methods of " moulding " and " pressing." 

GLAZS& 

[See specimens in Pedestal Case No. 5.] 

The porosity of ordinary pottery, however valuable in hot 
climates for the purpose of cooling liquids,t was clearly in most 
cases a disadvantage, and led at a very early period to the use of 
a glazing, or thin glass covering, for the purpose of rendering 
idle ware impervious to fluids. In the present state of our know- 
ledge it appears difficult to fix a probable date for this invention, 
or even to attribute it to any locality. As regards the potter's 
art, so little is known of the early intercourse of the Chinese 
with the nations adjoining them, and of these again with the 
more western nations of antiquity, that even supposing the view 
taken of the progress of the potter's wheel to be approximately 
correct, and that early Chinese pottery was glazed, so that a 
knowledge of a process by which a glaze was formed would 
travel with the wheel, we still remain in doubt as to how far the 
first glazing of pottery can be traced to that people. The early 

* See Sir John Evanses " Ancient Bronze Implements," 1881, p. 487. 

t Probablj this application of unglazed ware was known in earlj timefi, f>eeing 
that the comparatiTe coolness of water in porous ressels, from the reduction of 
temperature consequent upon the evaporation of the water percolating through their 
walls, would hare been readilj observed and appreciated in warm clhmites. 
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Chinese glazes do not appear to be known. Those which we see 
npon their ancient porcelain would seem to be derived from the 
same substances as those now employed, namely, mixtures in 
which felspar forms a chief ingredient, and which usually require 
**high firing," or considernble heat to melt them. Such glazes, 
however, would be little applicable to the ware of those ancient 
nations whose pottery has become known to us — ware which, for 
the most part, is not of a very refractory kind. 

The composition of glazes requires to be such that when they 
are exposed to the heat necessary for vitrification they shall 
unite with the paste or body, and that in cooling they shall not 
split, crack, or crazes in consequence of their contracting during 
firing to such an extent that they cannot, when fired, completely 
cover the pottery or porcelain beneath. The glassy substances 
employed as glazes — metallic silicates and borates — firmly unite 
witii the paste or body beneath, and thus a complete union is 
efiected. The substances commonly used in the production of 
glazes are quartz, flint, felspar, gypsum (hydrous sulphate of 
lime, or calcium sulphate), borax (hydrous biborate of soda, or 
sodium diborate), boric acid, commou salt (sodium chloride), potash, 
soda, and red oxide of lead. Some glazes are first formed into 
frita^ or imperfectly vitrified bodies, and then poimded for use. 
Most glazes are either alkaline or lesA glazes, the former being 
again separable into soda and potash glazes. Coloured glazes 
are formed with the addition of certain metallic oxides, such as 
those of manganese, copper, iron, chromium, cobalt, &c. Opaque 
glass or enamel is mcMle, usually, with oxide of ti^, sometimes 
with phosphate of lime, or, rarely, with arsenious acid.* 



Egyptian Glazes or Enamels. 

When or wherever the use of glazes may have originated, it is 
certain that they were employed at an early period in Egypt.t 
It would appear that the ware made, like ordinary unglazed 
Egyptian pottery, from the common clay of the Nile, would not 
readily adhere to such glazes or enamels as the Egyptians em^ 
ployed ; and hence arose the necessity for introducing a different 
material, when it was proposed to glaze the surface. Accordingly 
we find that their small glazed fibres and other ornamental 
objects are composed in the interior of grains of sand cemented 
together by some vitreous matter, commonly silicate of soda. 
Such a body could have very little plasticity ; but although thus 
ill-suited to be worked on the lathe, it was readily stamped in 



* On the optical characters and artistic value of glazes the Tisitor maj he referred 
to a paper ** On Pottery Qlazes : their Classification and Decoratire Value in Cera- 
mic Design/' bjT Wilton P. Kix, Joum. Soc. Arts, yo\. xli., 1893, p. 295. 

I *' Opaque glasses or enamels, as old as the XVIIIth dynasty, and enamelled 
objects as early as the IVth, hare heen f oond in Egypt." *< History of Ancient 
Pottery," by Samuel Birch, F.S.A., 1858, toI. i. p. 6. 

D 2 
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moulds, and it is therefore by this means that most of the objects 
were formed. The blue, greenish-blue, and green glazes fre- 
quently seen on Egyptian ^are appear to be due to a silicate of 
copper and sodium, or of copper and calcium. Glazed bodies 
of this character are known as old as the sixth dynasty.* 

Many examples of these blue-glazed objects are exhibits 1 in 
the collection. C. 1 to C. 8 are the little sepulchral figures, called 
shabti or ushahii, which represent thn deceased enveloped in 
bandages. Tbe body is stamped with an inscription ia hiero- 
glyphics from the Bitual of the Dead. Each figure is mounted 
on a plinth, and supported at the back by a flat column. 

According to analyses made in the laboratory of this Museum,, 
the white tody, seen in the fractured specimens, is composed of 
fine sand cemented by silicate of soda. The soda was probably 
introduced in the foim of a carbonate (derived, perhaps, irom the 
Natron Lakes), and, having been mingled with the sand, the 
mixture was moulded, fired, and glazed. The glazed frits are 
often, though incorrectly, known as Egyptian " porcelain." 

A beautiful turquoise-blue is 
seen on the little figure of Ptah- 
Sekeri-Hesar, C. 10 (Fig. 2), and 
on the small images of Ta-hur 
(Thoueris), C. 11 and 12 (Fig. 3). 
In some of the other specimens 
the glaze becomes more or less 
greenish, due probably to over- 
firing. The series includes a 
figure of Ra (the sun), C. 13 ; of 
Pasht (Bubastis), C. 14 ; of Tat, 
in shape of a Nilometer, the 
emblem of stability, C. 15 ; of a 
Fio. 3. fish, C. 16 ; and 'of the Sacred 
Eye, C. 17. 

The symbolical eye is found with Egyptian mummies, usually 
near the incision which was made for evisceration in the process 
of embalming. 

The blue glaze was in some cases applied to objects carved in 
steatite and other substances, as seen in some of the 8caraba?i» 
C. 22. It may be noted that the elliptical base of each specimen is 
impressed or carved in intaglio, with hieroglyphics, and is bored 
through its longer diameter either for stringing or for mounting 
as a signet ring. The scarabieus, or sacred beetle of the 
Egyptians, was called Kheper, or " Creator." 

The specimen C. 21 is a pectoral plate from a mummy, carved 
in a fiteatitic substance, coated with a glaze and inlaid with 
enamels. It presents the form of an Egj ptian doorway with 

♦ "Historj of Ailcient Pottery," by Samuel Birch, 18.S8, vol. i., p. 68. 
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Tecur\ ed cornice, and has carved upon it, in low relief, a subject 
representing the adoration of the jackal of Anubis. The carved 
steatite was dipped into the cupriferous glaze, and then exposed 
to the heat necessary for vitrifying the glaze. Portions of. a 
int covered with a deep blue glaze^ together with pieces of yellow 
aragonite, were then inlaid in cavities excavated in the steatite, 
thus filling up the general design. As these cavities are lined by 
the green glaze, it is evident that they were carved previously to 
the glazing. The pectoral plate was suspended from the neck f-f 
the mununy by a cord passing through apertures pierced in the 
•cornice. The plates were known as via or uja. 

The female figure, with winged arms, 0. 22a, is carved in woocl, 
inlaid with coloured enamels and gilt. Some of thase enamels 
present a turquoise-blue colour, similar to that of the cupriferous 
glazes on many of the foregoing specimens, whilst others possess 
« rich blue tint resembling a cobalt bine ; it has, however, been 
■proved by examination in the laboratory of this institution that 
this deep blue colour is produced by copper, and not by cobalt. 
JSome fragments of the blue mosaic are tipped with a red enamel ; 
all the pieces have been carefully ground to fit into the depres- 
sions carved in the wood. Traces of gilding, which are still to 
bo detected on the figure, show that the elevated wooden parti- 
tions between the several pieces of enamel were originally gilt ; 
And tho8e portions of the figure which are not covered by mosaic 
work appear to have been enriched by painting and gilding. 

The colouring matter of the blue enamels, illustrated by many 
specimens in this series, seems to be similar to that of the famous 
Egyptian or Vestorian blue» a frit which was largely used when 
ground as a pigment by the ancient Egyptians, from whom a 
knowledge of its use parsed to the Romans. It is said to have 
been discovered by Vitruvius of Alexandria, who obtained it by 
heating a mixture of sand, carbonate of soda, and copper filings.'^ 
Fragments of the frit have been found among GaUo-Koman 
remains in Brittai»y.t The art of producing this blue pigment 
seems to have died out, but in recent years it has been frequently 
reproduced. M. Fouqu6 has shown that it may be piepared 
without the use of any alkali, and has obtained a fine blue 
crystalline double silicate of copper and calcium, having the 
composition CuO. CaO. 4 SiOg. This compound is interesting 
for the intense pleochroism which it exhibits in the microscope, 
being in one direction deep blue and in another direction of pale 
rose tint.! Prof Flinders Petrie has recently presented to the 
Museum several specimens of the ancient blue frits with other 
pigments obtained by him during his explorations in Egypt. 
These have been examined chemically by Prof. W. J. Russell, 
F.R.S. 



* Joorn. Chemical Soc., toI. Ivii., 1890. Abstracts, p. 215. 
4 Bulletin Soc./Min6ralogique de France, t. iii.. 1880, p. 197; t. iy. 1881, p. 82. 
t '* Sor le blea ^gyptien on retftorien," par M. F. Fouqn^. Bol. Soc. Min. Fnmce, 
t zii., 1889, p. 86. 
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Fig. 4. 



Assyrian and Babylonian Olazes. 

The glazed ware of Assyria and Babylonia was inferior in 
every respect to that of Egyf)t. Many of the specimens which 
have come down to us show the application of a coloured glaze 
or enamel to the surface of bricks for the purpose of ornamental 
architecture,-- -an application which was probably derived by the 
Assyrians from the Egyptians. 

A large Babylonian brick, C. 23, (Fig. 4*), presented 

by the Council of the 
Royal Institution, 
shows the character 
of the material when 
unglazed. The brick 
is stamped with a 
cuneiform inscrif)tion 
which has been trans- 
lated as f oUows : — 
NebnchadDeusar 
King of Babylon 
ReHtorer of Bitzazgal 
And Bitsidda 
p Eldest Son 

Of Nabopolaaeor 
King of Babylon. 

The specimens C. 24 and 25 are fragments of enamelled 
bricks, presented by Sir Henry Layard; the former from 
Nimroud (Nineveh) and the latter from Khorsabad, Assyria ; 
whilst the specimens C. 26 to 28 are pieces of similar enamelled 
bricks, from Babylon, collected and presented many years ago 
by the late Mr. W. Kennett Loftus. 

Examination of the glazes on these bricks, by the late Dr. 
Percy at this institution, showed, as regards the specimens of 
Babylonian bricks, that with a soda-glass, or silicate of sodium, 
an opaque white colour was obtained by the use of oxide of tin, 
while a yellow was produced by means of antimony and lead 
(antimoniate of lead, or *' Naples yellow "). The blue colour 
derived from copper was previously well known, but the occur- 
rence of lead in the blue enamel, oxide of lead probably having 
been employed as a flux, had not been previously ascertained. 
From the manner in which the Babylonian bricks are coated, 
the glaze having run over and down the sides, it would appear 
as if the glazing composition had been applied while the face of 
the brick to be glazed was horizontal, and that this position 
of the surface was maintained when the brick was fired, in 
order to vitrify the composition. The Assyrian enamdled 
bricks in this collection appear to show that similar glazes or 
enamels were probably employed by the Assyrians at a still 
earlier date. The bodies of all the Assyrian and Babylonian 
bricks mentioned above contain calcareous matter. 

* Tid§ woodcat, from Bireh's « Ancient Pottery," 187S, Fig. 87, hu been kindly 
furnished by Mr. Murray. 
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Indian Enamels or Glazes. 



The Egyptian method of ena- 
melling fnt3 composed of siliceous 
sand cemented by some alkaline j 
silicate seems to have been intro- ^ 
duced into India by the Moham- \^ 
medans. A specimen, C. 29, (Fig. 
5) from the tombs of the Kootub 
(Shahee Dynasty), Golconda, 
which may be referred to about ^i^- 5. 

the loth century, was presented many years ago by Major 
Oliphant. In this specimen the frits are enamelled with dif- 
ferently coloured glasses, and the enamelled frits then cut so as 
to form a design in mosaic when embedded in a wall of chunam 
or plaster* A portion of a bird (C) is represented in yellow op. 
a turquoise-blue ground (B) with a margin of white (A). The 
blue colour, probably formed by a silicate of copper and 8oda> 
as in the Babylonian brick, closely resembles the turquoise-blue 
of the Sdvres porcelain. These enamelled frits have been used 
in India from the 13th century, and it is said that they are still 
made in Scinde. 



Greek Glazes, 

It has been supposed that the black glaze employed in the 
ancient Greek vases, especially those found in the Campania, is 
due in great part to volcanic ashes, which were spread by the 
brush over the required portions, the vases being then exposed 
to the heat necessary for the fusion of the ash. The white and 
other colours used upon these vases are not enamels, but coloured 
clays or engobes painted on the vases after the design had been 
sketched. Among the splendid series of specimens in the British 
Musum, there are some pieces showing, in those places where 
the engobes have peeled off, a freedom of hand which much 
surpasses that exhibited by the finished work, as might, indeed, 
be expected from the greater difficulty of working with coloured 
clays of the proper consistency. According to M. Salv^tat, who 
analysed the black glaze of some Greek pottery (Campanian), it 
had the following composition : — 

Silica ...... 46-3 

Alumina • • - - ... HO 

lime - - - - - • - 6'7 

Magnesia . . - - - - 2*3 

Soda 171 

Oxide of iron - - - ... 167 



1000 



The quantity of soda in this compound, which otherwise does 
not very materially differ in constitution from some volcanic 
ashes, might lead to the supposition that it had been added as a 
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flux. The whole, mdeed, may have been artificial, but whether 
natural or artificial, its use in painting on these vases illustrates 
the application of a glaze to Greek pottery for ornamental 
purposes. 

A small, but characteristic series of specimens is exhibited in 
the glass cases which stand on the bridge over the staircase 
leading from the Hall. 

The early Greek vase 

C. 30 (Fig. 6) was found 

at Vulci, in Etruria, and 

may be referred to about 

700 B.C. It illustrates 

the mode of decoration 

generally employed on 

such ware. Un th*^ body 

of the vase, which is red- 
dish, figures were first 

sketched in red, then 

coloure<l by black glaze. 

and fired ; engobes of wliite 

and red were added in 

certain parts, and portions ^^°* ^' 

of the figures were picked out by scratching through the glaze 

with a point. 

A similar mode 
of decorating is 
illustrated by 
the fine hydria, 
or water-va^, 
C. 31 (Fig. 7), 
foimd also at 
Vulci. This 
piece, ornament- 
ed with highly 
artistic designs, 
may be dated 
between 500 
and 400 B.C. 

The two am- 
phorcB.C. 32 and 
33 (Figs. 8 and 
9) were both 
obtained from 
Vulci, and fur- 
nish further 
illustrations of 
the same method 
of ornamenta- 
tion. The am- 
Fw. 7. phora, C. 34 
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(Fig. 10), from Ruvo, near Naples, is not so ancient as the 
former specimens, and may probably be referred to about 
300 B.C. The figures on this piece are left in red, whilst the 
ground is painted with a black gluze. 



Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 

A similar style has been employed in the decoration of some 
of the following specimens, such as the large oocybaphon, C. 36 
(Fig. 11), which was also found at Ruvo. 



Fig 10. Fig. H. 
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The cenochoe) or wine jug, C. 38 (Fig. 12), is of red body, 
completely coated with black glaze and ornamented around the 
neck with engobe, whilst the similar vessel with trefoil lip, C. 38 
(Fig. 13), is also covered with the black glaze. Both specimens 
were found in the Campania. 



Fig. 13. 



Fig. 12. 



Several examples of the Greek cylix, or double-handed tazza, 
are exhibited in the collection, and as these are usually 
decorated with paintings on the under side, they are placed on 
a glass mirror which enables the design to be readily seen by 




Fig. 14. 
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Fro. 15. 



reflection. The specimen C. 42, from Vulci, in Etniria, is 
represented in Figs. 14 and 15. Another cylix from- Vulci is 




Fia. 16. 



Fig. 17. 
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DQarked C. 43, and depicted in Fig3. 16 and 17. The fine 
specimen, from Ruvo, near Naples, marked C. 44^ is el^antljr 
decorated on both sides, as seen in Figs. 18 and 19. 



Fig. 18. 



Fig. 19. 
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The figures 20 and 21 represent the upper and undersides 
of an elegant little cylix, found at Nola in the Campania, and 
covered with black glaze, but not decorated with any painted 
design (C. 46). 



Fig. 20. 




The Etruscan cantharoa, C. 49 (Fig. 22), and the scyphos, C. 60 
(Fig. 23), are examples of a black ware, with smooth external 
surface, apparently due to a very thin coat of glaze. 





Fig. 22. 



Pio. 23. 



Lead Olazes. 

Lead has been found, as previously stated (p. 40), in the 
enamel or glaze of the Babylonian brick& Brongniart refers to 
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a Roman lamp in the Bibliothique ImpMale at Paris of about 
the second or third century of the Christian era, with a green 
cupreous glaze containing lead ; as also a small statuette of 
Venus Anadyomene, supposed to be less ancient than the lamp, 
in like manner covered with the green glaze contaioing lead. 
The Arabs employed a plumbiferous glaze in the ninth cen- 
tury, for some fragments of Arab pottery of that date, in the 
Ceramic Museum at Sevres, have a lead glaze. Two broken 
vases now preserved at Sfevres which were taken from a tomb of 
the date of 1120 in the celebrated Abbaye de Jumidges, have 
plumbiferous glazes, the one yellowish and the other a brilliant 
green. How lar these vases may have been manufactured in 
France is uncertain ; but if the statement of Passeri be well 
founded, that in 1100 a lead glaze was produced on the* pottery 
then manufactured at Pesaro by covering tlie body or paste 
with oxide of lead, plumbiferous glazes must have been em- 
ployed in Europe in the early part of the 12th century. Lead 
glaze WA^ in use in Alsace in the 13th century. Stazlstatt, who 
died in 1283, is commonly reputed to have been the first person 
in Alsace, who glazed fictile ware with lead. 

The ilooTB introduced their lead glaze into Spain in the 
13th century, and about that time its use seems to have spread 
in different countries. The tiles used in the French castles and 
abbeys of the 13th century (Abbaye de Voulton, near Provins, 
Fontainebleau, Chllteau de Gisors, St Etienne d'Agen) were 
covered with a lead glaze, as also were the various Norman 
tiles which have been used in the churches and castles of 
England. These tiles date back to the early part of the 13th 
century, and seem to have been very commonly employed in 
the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, and even later. 

A series of encaustic tiles, with geometrical and heraldic 
designs, is exhibited under the reference-numbers C. 62 to 66. 
These tiles were obtained from Droitwich and Malvern, in 
WorceBtershii*e ; from Reading Abbey and East Hampstead Park 
in Berkshire ; from Castle Acre in Norfolk ; and from Tavistock 
in Devonshire. The design was impressed in the clay, and the 
hollows filled in with clays of various colours, the entire surface 
being then coated with a lead glaze. It has been suggested 
from the artistic character of some of the designs, so far in 
advance of those on the contemporaneous domestic pottery, that 
the inlaid tiles were probably made — at least in some cases — in 
the religous houses themselves.* 

Lead glazes were largely employed at a later period in the 
Staffordshire and other potteries of this country, as will be seen 
by reference to many of the specimens in the collection ; and 
they still continue to be much used for glazing common earthen- 
ware, although it is desirable to avoid as much as possible such 



* " South Kenffington Mnseum Art Handbooks : Engliah Earthenware.*' By Prof« 
A. H. Church, M.A., Part I., 1884, p. 12. 
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glazing on vessels used for domestic purposes. The following 
may be taken as examples of the composition of the plumbiferons 
glazes used for ordinary English earthenware :*— 



Gream-CQlour 
Glaze. 



Printed Ware 
Glaze. 



Oarbonate of lead 
Cornish cMna-stotie 
FUnt 
Flint glasa 




The annexed Bxe examples of glazes containing lead used for 
some of the soft English porcelains : — 

L — Cornish china«8tone, 100 parts, calcii;ied flinj;, 60 parts, carbonate of 
lime, 25 paits, Oomish kaolin, 10 parts, soda, 10 parts, han,x 60 parts, 
and CM^xmate of lead, 30 parts. 

Th^se substances are fritted together jirith. 20 per cent, of 
carbonate of lead, and 10 p^ ceni of flint. 

XI.-^Gomish ohina-sto^ie,- 84 parts, chalk, 17 parts, flint, 15 parts, and 
borax, 24 parts. 

These materials are fritted together, and the glaze formed^ of 
69 per cent, of the fHt, 10 per cent, of Cornish cnina-stone, and 
21 per cent, of carbonate of lead. 

f 

Tin Olazes cr Enamda. 

When certain inftisible substances, in a ^nely divided state, 
are introduced into the substance of a glaze^ tbe particles 
remain mechanically suspended in the Vitrified product, which 
thus acquires more or. less opacity. Binoxide of tin, or stannic 
oxide, employed in this maimer produces an opaque white 
enamel, which has beenlaigely apphed to the glazing of certain 
kinds of pottery, since it forms a surface Well ^apted to receive 
painting. It is generally supposed that the U6e of tin for this " 
purpose originated with ihe Persians and Arabians, but it has 
been shown that stanniferous glazes were used in Assyria and' 
Babylon (p. 40). We are not aware that such glazes have been 
found among the productions of the acnci^ttt Chitiese. Brongniart 
infers that tin glazes or enamels were known to the Arabs of 
Northern Africa in the ninth century. From the evidence of 
the bricks with stanniferous glazes from Babylon and Nineveh, 
the use of such glazes may readily have been derived from the 
countries east of the Mediterranean. The tiles employed at the 
tomb of Mahomet at Medina built in 707, have, however, 
neither tin nor lead in their glaze. 

* «< Chemical Technology," hj Dr. F. Knapp, edited by Dr. K. Bonalds and Dr. 
T. Richardson, vol. ii., p. 477. 
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It seems clear that stanniferous glazes were introduced into 
Europe by the Arabs or Moors during their power in Spain. 
There still remain some beautiful works in enamel tiles in that 
country, especially at the Moorish palace of the Alhambra, 
where many of the tiles are coated with a stanniferous glaze. 
The dates of the earlier of these tile^ at the Alhambra would 
range from 1273 to 1302. Tiles of a like general kind ai-e still 
manufactured at Valencia. It has been suggested by Mr. Drury 
Fortnum that the occurrence of tin-ore in Spain may have led 
originally to the accidental discovery of tin glazes or enamels. 

Five firagments of tiles from the Alhaml^ are exhibited as 
C. 82 to 86, and two from the Alcazar at Seville. As a typical 
example, the tile C. 82 may be referred to. Upon the face of 
the tile, which is of a reddish paste, a coating of white opaque 
stanniferous enamel was spread, and upon this white sur&ce, 
after firing, the design was painted in blue and brown enamels. 

Majolica Ware.* — Though Moorish tiles were probably intro- 
duced into Italy at the conquest of Majorca by the Pisans in 
1115, and such tiles were sufficiently esteemed to be employed 
for ornamental purposes in the churches of Pisa and other 
places, it is by no means dear when and how a knowledge of 
tin glazes passed into Italy. It has been generally considered 
that they were first used by Luca della Robbia, the Florentine 
scut^tor, so celebrated for his terra-cotta figures and bas-reliefs 
covered with stanniferous glaze& Delia Bobbia was bom 
about the year 1400, and was eminent as a sulptor in bronze 
and marble before he modelled in clay for terra-cottas. He 
died in 1481. During his lifetime, and for long after his death, 
similar work was executed by his assistants Ottoviano and 
Agostino, his nephew Andrea, and his great nephews Giovanni, 
Luca, and Qirolamo. The colours which these masters employed 
were yellow, opaque blue, green, and violet. 

Although Luca della Robbia has usually been regarded as the 
first to employ stanniferous glazes in Italy, it is not improbable 
that he may have derived bis knowledge of such glazes from the 
early samples of Italian Majolica ware, with are coated with a 
similar enamel, and are apparently of an age contemporaneous 
with that of Della Bobbia's earliest efforts in this (lirection.t 
The early examples of Majolica or " Raffaelle " ware resemble 
the Moorish pottery from which it took its origin. The term 
Majolica, is, indeed, derived from Majorca, — an island which, 
according to Fabio Ferrari, was caUed Majolica by the ancient 
Tuscan writers, and whence this kind of [>ottery was introduced 
into Italy. The popular designation of Raffaelle ware, has 

* Befereoce may be adyanta^^aslj made bj the student to a fine work on 
Majolica asd allied want, pablithed for the Science and Art Department, and 
entitled " A DescriptiTe Catalogue of Maiolica, Hispano-More^co, Persian, Damascus, 
and Khodian waKS in the Sooth Kensington Museum ; with Historical Notices, 
Marks, and Monograms. Bj C. Drury £. Fortnnm, F.S.A.," 1873, pp. 698. 

t ** Catalogue of the Soulaget Collection," by J. C. Robinson, F.SJL, 18A7, p. 52. 
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arisen from its decoration having been in some cases copied 
from designs after Bafi^le.'^ 

The process of manufacturing Majolica ware has been 
described by Passeri, who wrote in the middle, of the last 
centnry.f After the body or paste had been fired, it was coated 
with a white day or earth and a composition of oxide of lead 
and oxide of tin, the proportion of tin being increased as the 
enamel was required to be whiter and hai^er. This manu- 
facture was in the most flourishing state from about 1540 to 
1560, and declined greatly in importance after 1574. Duke 
Quid' Ubaldo 11. of Urbino greatly encouraged its manufacture, 
giving to his works designs by Baffitelle and his pupils. The 
towns of Urbino, Qubbio, Pesaro, Castel Durante, and Faenza 
were the most celebrated for their production of this ware, but, 
the manufacture was extended to other places in Italy. Some 
of the early ware known as Mezza Majolica is not glazed with 
tin, but is formed of a coarse body which has been coated with 
thin white slip, on which the painting was executed and after- 
wards covered with a lead-glaze. Sudh ware is often decorated 
with colours which present peculiar iridescent and metallic 
lustres. It appears indeed that the term Majolica was originally 
restricted to ware having such lustres applied to a tin- glazed 
surface, and even some modem authorities have advocated the 
limitation of the term to its original use. Among the early 
Majolica lustres the famous ruby has been considered peculiar 
to one artist Maestro Qiorgio, of Oubbio; and although it 
appears that he was not the inventor of this glaze, he never 
theless so appropriated it that many Majolica painters are 
believed to have sent their productions to M. Qiorgio in order 
that he might enrich them with the celebrated lustre.} 
According to Brongniart, there is no colour on the Majolica 
ware due to any preparation of gold.§ 

Only a few pieces of Majolica ware are here exhibited, and 
the visitor seeking other examples may be referred to the 
valuable and extensiye collection in the South Kensington 
Museum. The circular plateau^ or bacUe, C. 90, is a specimen 
of Mezza Majolica, having the centre grounded in white and 
painted in blue with a female bdst^portrait in profile, enriched 

* It is probable that Raftaelle himtelf neither painted on Majolica ware nor 
fntnithed designs for its decoration. A letter has, bowerer, been attriboted to 
Baffaelle, in which tbe Dnebess of l3rbino is inlbnned that the designs are ready 
whicb she had desired for her sideboard. It is certain that the Raffaelle wbo 
wrote this letter could not have been the great master, inasmucb as tbe latter had 
been dead long before tbe period to which the letter may be referred (Marryait's 
" History of Pottery and Porcelain,** 3rd ed., 1868, p. 85). Some of the designs of 
Majolica ware are oonsidered to baTC been taken from the engravings of Rafbielle's 
worics by Marco Antonio. 

t '* Istoria della Pittare in Majolica fatte in Pesaro e nel luo^bi circonvicini," a 
work first printed in Venice in 1759, and reprinted at Bologna m 1775. Another 
edition, edited by Ipasio Montanari, appeared in M33. All these are exceedingly 
scarce. A translation in French, with an appendix by tbe tmnslator, M. Delange 
was pablisbed in Paris, December 1853. 

" Gataloffue of the Soulages Ck)llection,'* by J. C. Kobinson, F.S.A , p. 4. 
The gold porple, or ** purple precipitate of Cassius," was not known until 1585. 

U 75401. E 
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wil)t yellow metallic' lustre washed over the oostome and head- 
dress; the rayed border is painted in blue and white with 
JeUow lustre ; while the reverse is coated with coarse yellowish- 
rown glaze. It is bdieved that specimens decorated with these 
lustres were made only at three localities — Pesaro, Oubbio, and 
Deruta. Pieces of Majolica ware intended as lovers' presents 
were often painted witik portraits and appropriate inBcripti<»8, 
and are known as Amatorii JUajoUoa. This specimen although 
of ^^oatse body, und called Mezza Majolica, appears to be coated 
with a tin-enameL 

The Messa Majolica plate, C. 91, is decorated in the centve 
with a large floriated initial E, outlined in blue, painted with 
brown iridescent vnadreperla lustre, and enriched with crimson 
or ruby lustre. Its date may be fixed between 1510 and 1620. 
This piece was probably decorated at Qubbio, where Maesiro 
Giorgio is believed to have monopolised the use of the rul^ 
lustre. These histred pieces were tiie true old Majolica ; the 
tertn, says Mr. Fortnum, '' was originally applied only to wares 
'* having ihe lustre enrichment; and it is probaUe that this 
" distinctive aj^llation was mare or less in use until the decline 
" of the manufacture.'' "The method of prodinnng these 
** metallic effects may here be briefly repeated from the desorip- 
" tion in the suj^lement to Piccolpasso's work. He there states 
" the ingredi^ite of the pigmente as communicated to him by 
^ Maestro Vincenzio of Gubbio, and explains the method dt 
^ building the furnace in which the pieces to be lustred after 
" baldng are exposed to the action of hot smcdce, jHoduoed by 
^ the burning of faggote of broom and brushwoods This smoke, 
** being carbon in a highly-divided state, coming into contact 
" with these pigmente on the heated wares, reduces the metallic 
** sedte, leaving a tiun surface of the metals, which being of a 
*' mixed nature and blended wiUi <ither ingrediente, produce 
'* those varied and beautiful tinte"^ Mr. W. de Moi^n's irecent 
reproductions of the old lustres are noted at p. 62. 

In the plateau C. 92 we have a sample of Majolica ware of 
the best period.' This piece is painted in colours with.a design 
representing O. Mutius Sctevola burning his right hand before 
Kin|^ Porsenna* The reverse *is inscribed in blue *' G. V. V. D. 
" Munus F. Andrea VolcUerrano. Mutio cK la sua destra 
*' eravUe code." This hacile istoriato, which is a good example 
of ihe best style of Majdica ware and is useful as showing the 
ccdours employed, was made at Pesaro in the duchy of Urbino, 
and bears on the rim the arms of the Duke Guid* Ubaldo of 
Urbino. The initials on the back are those of '^Guido Ubaldo 
" Urbini Dux," and the inscription may be rendered, " Presented 
to Frato Andrea of Volterra," the rest being merely descriptive 
of the scene depicted on the front. Collectors are familiar with 
other pieces of this service^ which, it is believed, was made in 
1545 at the botega of Lanfranco in Pesaro. 

* Fortinun'f ^DeeeriptiTe Catalogue," 1878, pp. 180, 181. 
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Another jdatoiia of the best period is ^ooArked C. 93^ d2)ifi<.is 
painted io colours with a group of astrolpgersy %Qd youth in 
ooBtume of the period playing an organ, whil^ an attendant blows 
the bellows. The reverse is inscribed in blme, " ASTBOL OGIA, 
1545." r 

The nexi piece, C. 94, is a Ifi^olica plate ornamented in 
colours. With tliiiree shields of arms on the rim. The reverse is 
paints with sca^e pattern in orai^ on yellow ground, the 
white centre being inscribed in blue, " MDZX XIII • F • ATHAN 
^SIVS'B'M/' Similar specimens have been attributed to 
Baldasara Manara, of Faenza, to whom the initials B. M. probably 
refer, while the F. may stand for Faenza. This piece is useful, 
ndt only as illustrating the colours employed, but also as showing 
by a finger-mark that the stanniferous ground and colours upon 
it were in a thick pasty state before firing. By a careful inspec- 
tion of the three preceding specimens, it will be observed that 
the only dolours employed 'are blue, yellow, light brown, and 
Uuieh Uack, with their mixtures. 

The coloured design on the plate, C. 95, is emblematical of the 
subjection of Science to Love ; and the reverse is inscribed, 
" Amor crudde con sue uogUe pravefecie Aristotil portar freno 
" e sella, 1547." It is notable that the blue colour of part of 
this inscription is brought out only where the glaze passes over 
the writing. 

On the plate, C. 96, the design is painted in dull-green 
camaieu, with touches of yellow introduced in the sky. In 
file central concavity is a cupid^ and on Hie broad border the 
Bape of Proserpine. The reverse is ornamented with scrolls 
punted in blue on a white enamelled ground, and bearing the 
artist's monogram. Mr. Fortnum, who has copied this monogram 
in his Catalogue, p. 466, has pointed out that it corresponds with 
the mark on a Majolica plate, which also bears an inscription 
with the place and date of manufacture; Fabriomo, 1527. 
Specimens of this manufacture are extremely rare. 

The plate, C. 98, of 
Siena manufacture, is 
an example of Majolica 
ware of rather later date 
than the pieces previous- 
ly noticed. It is orna- 
mented in colours as 
represented in Fig. 24. 

Palissy Fare— The 
celebrated ware made by 
Palissy was coated with 
a stanniferous glaze, the 
production of which cost 
him much labour, and 
upon' this glaze coloured 

Fio. 24. 

E 2 
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enamels were employed. Bernard Palissy was bom of poor 
parents at La ChapeUe Biron, in Perigord, about the year 1510. 
He was a most enterprising man, and while working at glass- 
painting and land-surveying for a subsistence, studied geology, 
chemistry, and other blanches of science. Having seen a beauti- 
ful cup of enamelled pottery, he laboured to discover the secret 
of its enamel For 16 years he vainly attempted to imitate it, 
spending in these attempts all his money, and involving himself 
in much misery. Success, however, finally crowned his efforts, 
^e died in confinement in the Bastile about the year 1 589. 

Palissy's " rustic ware," which has become extremely &motis, 
is remarkable for its decorations in relief, truthfully modelled 
and coloured from natural objects in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
such as reptiles, fishes, leaves, and even the fossil shells of the 
district. An example of this ware is furnished by the 'oval dish, 
C. 101. In the centre U a fish, modelled in high relief and 
surrounded by fern fronds cuid aquatic plants, with a lizard, 
frog, snake, insects, and freshwater shells (Plamorbis, PalndiTia, 
&c), all coloured in enamels from nature. In addition, however, 
to this characteristic relief ware, Palissy produced a great 
variety of different kinds of pottery. 

Ddft Wa/re. — ^The famous Delft ware was coated with a stan- 
niferous glaze or enamel, upon which the designs were executed 
chiefly in blue. Only a single specimen of this ware is here 
exhibited, in order to show the character of the glaze, but a 
collection of interesting examples will be found in the lower 
part of Wall Cases XXXV. to XUV. From Holland the manu- 
facture of Delft ware was introduced into this countiy, and 
specimens made at Lambeth, Bristol, Liverpool, and other 
J^iglish localities are described under their respective places of 
manufacture. The punch-bowl, JNo. S. 10 (p. 173), is interesting 
as bearing a motto alluding to the use of tin in the enameL 

It IB remarkable that the bodies or pastes employed by Luca 
della Bobbia, and by the manufacturers of the Majolica and 
Delft ware, are so nearly alike in composition, as to suggest a 
suspicion that a knowledge of their constitution may have been 
derived one from another. The PaUssy ware is, however, differ- 
ently composed, containing less calcareous matter than the 
others, and consisting almost wholly of silica and alumina. The 
following analyses of these several wares are given by M. 
Brongniart, the analyses having been made at Sevres : — 





Laca 
della Bobbia. 


MajoUoa. 


DeUt. 


1 PaliMj. 


Silioa - 


49-65 


48-00 


49-07 


67-50 


Alumina . . • 


ld'50 


17-50 


16-19 


86-51 


Lime 


22-40 


20-12 


18-01 


1-52 


Ma^esia • • • 


0-17 


1-17 


0-82 


— 


Oxide of iron 


3-70 


3-75 


S-82 


2-05 


Carliooic acid and logg - 


8*58 


9 -46 


13«09 


0-42» 



* This quantity repretents lost, and not carbonio acid. 
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Fdapathic Glazes. 

A knowledge of Felspathic glasses, or those in which felspar 
forms a more or less prominent ingredient, seems to have been 
introduced into Europe with that of the composition of the 
Chinese porcelain pastes or bodies ; so that as European imita- 
tions of the latter extended, the use of felspathic glazes also 
spread. These glazes usually require a far greater heat for 
their fusion than is required for those which are employed on 
ordinary earthenware. 

The Chinese glazes are variously composed, but consist chieflv 
of petrosilex (a quartzo-felspathie rock), the fusibility of which 
is increased by the addition of lime, fem-ashes, and powdered 
gypsum (che-hao). These materials, finely powdered and care- 
rally mixed, are suspended in water, and the mixture applied 
directly to the ware in its raw or unbaked state, the method 
being, therefore, essentially different from that followed in 
European manufactories, where the porcelain is never glazed 
until it has been brought to the state of " biscuit " by firing.* 

The felspathic glazes of Chinese porcelain are illustrated by 
the specimens C. 104 to 116. Of these specimens, the first is a 
tile from the famous Porcelain Tower at Nankin, which is 
assigned to the date 1411. 

Although, doubtless, many modifications may have been made 
in the glazes employed at Meissen (Dresden) since the first 
European porcelain works were carried on at that place at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, yet the glazes still 
used there are interesting, as probably pointing^ in some measure 
to the composition of those early employed. The following has 
been given as the Meissen glaze of 1836, and it will be noticed 
that it is destitute of felspar : — 

Calcined qaarts - - - - . - 87*0 

Kaolin of Seilitz, calcined - - - 37'0 

Compact limestone of Netmtmansdorf, near Pima 17-6 

Pieces of porcelain - - - - - 8*6 

100*0 



The glaze of ttie Beriin porcelain had, in J.836, the following 
composition : — 

Kaolin of Mori - • • - 81 

Quartz sand - • - - - - 43 

G^psam - - - " * 1^ 

Pieces of porcelain - - - - -12 

100 



* For the compositioQ of Chinese glmses, see M. StaniBlas Julien's translation 
from the Chinese, entitled «' Histoire et Fahrication de la Porcelaino Chinoise," 
Piris, 1856, p. ISO. 
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Prior to the year ,1780 the glaze employed at Sevres was 
compounded as follows: — 

BiBcait - • - * - 48 

Sand firom FontaiiMbleMi - - 40 

Chalk from Boogiyal - - 12 

"lOO 

Since that date, however, the use of an artificially-prepared 
glaze has been abandoned, and recourse had almost e|cclusivety 
to the p^matite of St. Yrieix, near Limoges, a rock composed 
of felspar and quartz. According to the analyses of K. Salv^tat 
this rock has the following chemical composition : — 

Silicic . - • * 74-3 

Aiomina - - - - 18*3 

Potash - - - - 6*5 

Lima - - - - 0*4 

Magneaia * . - -> - 0'2 

IXMS OS 



1(XH) 



For the glazes of 'English porcelain Ck>mish x^hina-stone usually^ 
forms an important ingredient, a frit being not unfrequently 
made with this rock, associated with borax, flint, lime, or ottier 
substances. Formerly lead was more employed in such glazes 
than it is at present. 

, The Society of Arts in the session 1 819-20 offered a premium 
to the person " who shall discover to the society the cheapest, 
** safest most durable, and most easily fusible composition fit 
" for the pqrpoee of gUkziog earthenware, without any prepara- 
'' tion of lead, arsenic, or other pernicious zngredi^its, and 
" superior to any hitherto in use." In the following semon the 
Isis Gold Medal was awarded to Mr. John Rose, of Ooalpoit, 
Shropshire, for an improved glaze for porcelain, having the 
following composition : — 

Burts. 

Felspar from Welshpool, Montgomeryshire - - 27 

Borax ..... .18 

Sand from Lynn, Norfolk - - - - 4 

Gomish china-clay - - . - 3 

Nitre - .. - * . - • .3 

Soda - - - - • S 

This mixture was fritted, and three parts of calcined borax 
then added.* 

A sample of this glaze is seen on the specimen C. 119, which 
bears the following inscription, printed in red : — " Coalport 
" Improved Feltspar (sic) Porcelain ; patronized by the Society 
" of Arts; the Gold Medal awarded May 30, 182(>; J. Rose 
*' and Co" {See also Coalport porcelain, p. 147.) 

*' XransActions of th« Sooietj of Arts, yoI. xxxviii., 1821» p. 42. 
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Felspar and felspatiuo rocks have evet siDce been largely 
used in the glazes of English porcelain. Most of the felspar 
BOW used is imported from Ncnrway and Swed^su 

The following formula was given by Dnsu Bonialds and Richard- 
son,* as producing a porcelain glaze considered excellent in 
1848:— 

Parti! Percent. 

rPrit . - 26 

Ckimish china-stone - 251 Fritted in glass- j China-stone - - 26 
Soda- - - ^L oven, ana then J White lead - 3 

Borax - • 3 r the f oHowing'S Flint - -7 

Nitre - • ij mixture nsed : Carbonate of lime 7 

[Oxide of tin- - 3 

At one period the famous Worcester porcelain was coated 
with a glaze of the foUowing composition : — Red lead, 38 ; sand, 
27 ; flint, 11 ; carbonate of potash, 15 ; and carbonate of soda, 
9. This glaze, however, was long ago displaced by a composition 
in which China-stone and borax play an important part. 

The constituents of the glaze, having been mixed in the 
proper proportions, are fritted in a kiln, and the molten mass 
run into water, whereby it becomes disintegrated. The powdered 
frit ia mixed with borax and other materials, and the mixture 
ground in a mill. In order to secure complete incorporation, of 
the materials and reduction to an extreme state of £viaionj the 
grinding has in some cases to be continued for as long as 10 
dayaf The finely-divided glaze is suspended in water so as to 
form a liquid of the consistency of cream, into which the 
Uscuit ware is dipped. After the pieces have beeu dried in an 
oven, they are trimmed to remove any superfluous glaze, and 
are then fired for many hours in ^e glost kihi, whereby the 
glaze fuses and fcHriDS a thin smooth coating, uniformly spread 
over the surface of the porcelain, which is then ready for deco- 
ration by the painter and gilder. 

Salt Olaze. 

It is generally believed that salt glaze, or one in which com- 
mon salt by its volatilisation amid the biscuit ware produces 
the glaze, was first employed by Messrs. Palmer and Bagnall, at 
their potteries at Burslem, in Staffordshire, about the year 1680. 
..Salt glazing is effected towards tix^. evA of the firing by 
tHrow:ing conmion salt (chloride of sodiumj) into the kiln con- 
taining the ware, through apertures made tor the purpose. At 
the high temperature of the kiln the salt is volatilised, and its 
vapour thus surrounds the various vessels which are being 
baked. The vapour of the sodium chloride, the silica and 
silicates, in the paste of the ware, and the watery vapour which 
is cJways present, v^gkct upon one another, the hydrqgen of the 
water forming, with the chlorine of the salt, hydrochloric acid, 

* See the additions to their transhition of Knapp'a '* Qhemieal Teohnokgjr," volt vl, 
p. 466. 
t '' A Guide through the Royal Porcelain Works, Worcester." 
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whidi passes off in the state of vapour, while the oxygen of the 
steam uniting with the sodium produces soda, which forms a 
silicate on the surface of the ware, so that the biseuH becomeR 
coated with a thin lay^ of silicate of sodium, or soda-glass. 
Lead is in some cases associated with tiie salt glaze. 

The old salt-glazed ware of Staffordshire is described on 
p. 96 ; and a large series of characteristic specimens, obtained 
mostly firom the Enoch Wood Collection, is exhibited in the 
lower part of Wall-cases, I. to V. The early Fulham stone- 
ware, of Dwight's manufacture, was also salt-glazed. 

As salt glaze requires for its production a very high tempera- 
ture, and is not considered so generally applicable as other 
glazes, it is employed at present only for special purposes. For 
vessels required to contain acids and other corrosive liquids, 
salt-glazed Rtone-ware is largely employed ; and it is also used 
for drain and chimney pipes, and for the stone-ware insulators 
of the wires of electric telegraphs. When the body of the ware 
contains iron, as is commonly the case with impure clayw, the 
stone-ware will present various shades of yellow and brown, 
often of much ridmess. The surface of salt-glazed ware is also 
characterised by a peculiar granular texture, somewhat resembling 
that of orange-peel. 

Sir Henry Doulton's remarkable application of stone- ware to 
decorative purposes receives dne notice at p. 170, in c(mnexion 
with the description of the history and productions of the 
Lambeth and Yauxhall potteriea 



Smea^rvng. 

Smearing, as it is termed, is produced by the evaporation, or 
volatilisation, of certain glazes in closed saggers. Thus in the 
earthenware kilns, where common glazes are employed upon the 
ware, if the saggers be closed, and .the heat be sufficient, other 
biscuit- ware placed in the saggers may be slightly covered with 
a coating of glaze, or be " smeAred," by the evaporation from the 
glazes. Certain compositions may also be placed in the bottom 
of the closed saggers, and by their evaporation the ware in them 
may be smeared or semi-glazed. Various mixtures are em- 
ployed, and common salt is sometimes added ; for example, the 
following composition may be used : — Common salt, 67 ; potash, 
38 ; oxide of lead, 5. 



CoLotJRa 

[See specimens in Table Case 3 ; east side.] 

Li the preparation of the materiak used for painting on pot- 
tery and porcelain the colouring agents are usually mixed with 
some vitnfiable substance, or nux, which on fusion causes the 
colours to adhere to the surface, and at the same time serves as 
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a pit>tection by ooTering them with an impervious glaze. Since 
organic and volatile colours would suffer more or less alteration 
npon exposure to the temperature necessary for the fusion of 
the flnx, their use is obviously excluded, and the range of 
colours available for ceramic decoration is therefore confined to 
certain metallic oxides and saltd. In some cases the colouring 
agents remain mechimically suspended in the flux, which thus 
serveH merely as a vehicle ; while in other cases the oxides form 
fusible silicates or borates by entering into chemical combination 
with certain constituents of the flux with \i^hich they are mixed, 
or of the paste to which they may be applied : examples of 
mechanical suspension of ccdours are afbrded by the greens from 
oxide of chromium and by the reds and browns from peroxide of 
iron ; while examples of chemical combination are furnished by 
cobalt and copper colours, the silicates, and not the oxides, of 
these metals being the true colouring agenta 

In some modes of ceramic decoration the artist employs 
coloured days, or slips, the pigment becoming incorporated in 
the body of the ware. Such enccm«tic colours were used by 
Wedgwood in the decoration of some of his basaltes, or black 
ware (p. 104). Coloured slips are' in like manner used in the 
favourite style of decoration called 'pAle mjur pdte. Most pottery- 
pigments, however, are eria/niel colours, or, in other words, the 
colouring matter is associated with a fusible material, which, 
when fired, vitrifies as a coloured glass.* 

Obviously the most durable niode of decoration would be that 
of applying the colour to the ware when in the state of biscuit, 
since it would then be protected by the coating of glaze subse* 
quently laid over the surface. This mode of application is, 
however, practicable only when the colours are capable of 
resisting, unaltered, the temperature to which the ware is 
exposed during the firing of the glaze. Such is the case, for 
example, with the cobalt blues and chrome greena But such 
colours are exceptional, for in most cases the tint would be 
seriously altered, if not entirely dispelled, by the high tempera- 
ture requisite for fusing the porcelain glaze, and such colours 
can therefore be used only for painting upon the glazed surface ; 
thus some of the yellows from preparations of antimony are 
rendered almost colourless by a high temperature. Hence the 
distinction between colours employed undei* the glaze, and those 
which can be used only over the glaze. 

Among the metallic oxides which are available in ceramic 
decoration the following are the most important: — Oxide of 
cobaU, prepared generally from ores containing cobalt and nickel 
— sulphides, arsenides, and arsenio-sulphides — ^is extensively 
used in the preparation of blues, grays, and blacks, these colours 

* On the subject of colours and glazes the visitor may be referred to Professor 
Church's Cantor Lectures on ** Some Points of Contact between the Scientifio and 
Artistic Aspects of Pottery and Porcelain." Journ. Soc, Arts, vol. xxix., 18B1, 
pp 95, 105. 
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beincr capable of withstanding a high temperature, and there- 
fore of being used under the glaxe ; the purity of tone of the 
oobalt-bluea is greatly affected by the preaence of nickel, iroA, 
or. manganese. Oxide of (^romiiMn generally obtained faj the 
decomposition either of chromate or bu^bromate of potash^ <Hr of 
chromate of mercury, is used for producing a very stable green 
colour which may be worked under the glue ; chromium is also 
a constituent of a pink colour used in ceramic decoration. 
Peroxide of iron, or ferric oxide, prepared by the calcination of 
ferrous sulphate, or green copperas^ is used for reds, browns, and 
violets, the tints varying with iikt temperature at which the 
calcination is effected, and being c^>aUe of modificatioQ by 
association with other oxides ; the bright red of the Kaga ware 
of Japan illustrates the vivid character of some iron pigmenta 
Oxide of antimony, giving various shades of yellow, is generally 
mixed with oxide of zinc or of iit>n, but is sometimeB used ii^ the 
form of antimoniate of lead or ''Naples yellow." Oxides of 
copper form silicates which are red with the suboxide (cuprous 
salts), imd blue with the protoxide (cuprous salts), when associ- 
ated with an alkaline silicate. Peroxide of manganese occurring 
abundantly in a native state as pyrolusite, is used for violet, 
puce, imd black ; sesquioxide of uran4/ma, a rare cpmpouftd, is 
occasionally employed for producing an orange colour; while 
oxide of iridivmi, an expensive preparation, is highly valued 
for givinc^ a black colour of extraord^ary intetisity« Oxide of 
zinc, although incapable by itself of imparting colour to imy 
vitreous substance, is nevertheless of gre€bt importance by its 
power of modifying and improving otiiier colours with which it 
may be associated, such as the cobalt-bluea The tint may oCttn 
also be affected by the character of the flux employed. 

Of the materials used for fluxing, the chief are felspar, borax, 
nitre, litlictfgey alkaline carbonates, and preparations of bismuth. 
It is necessary that the vitreous substances formed by these 
fluxes, and coloured by ike metallic oxides, should expand and 
ccmtraot by alterations of temperature, in the same degree as the 
body or ghuse to which they are applied, since the colrars would 
otherwise become cracked or '' erased." 

The collection includes a series of pottery pigments in powda-, 
with slabs of porcelain showing the same colours after firing 
(D. 1 to 27), prepared and presented many years ago by Messra 
Minton and Co. ; a series of 28 small porcelain spedroen-slabs, 
iUustrating a great range of tints (D. 28 to 55), also from Messrs. 
Minton's works ; a series of 34 specimens of colours showing 
each pigment in its raw state, accompanied by a spedmen-sUib 
exhibitmgthe same colour after firing (D. 66 to 89), prepared and 
presented, from the Exhibition of 1862, by Messrs. Ehnery and 
Ck>., of Ciobridge, Staffordshire; 14 specimen-slabs of majcdica 
enamels and glazes (D. 90 to 103), prepared and presented by 
Messrs. Maw and Co., of the Benthall Works, Broseley; 29 
cylindrical vessels of porcelain, each coloured in transverse hoxkdB 
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wHh difiereni tinta of enamel cdbots (D« 104 to 182); a Bpeoi- 
ftitti-dab (D. 133)^ 'divided into 20 conqpiartin6nt8> showing the 
principal colours employed at the National Porcdain Manu^ 
&ctory at Sevres; 15 trial plates, with samples o£ various 
colours empk^ed at Sifvres (D. ]34 to 148) ; and 12 porcelain 
taUets (p. 15^ to 163), each divided into three compartments 
exfaiUting ^ of the principal colours employed at the Eoyal 
Porcelain Manufaiotory at Berlin. 

One of the afost interesting ceramic pigments is the f amotts 
PiMrpUif CkxsMUL^ Dk 23 is a bottle with this colour iii the 
moist state, as a precipitate formed by adding a solution of 
protoohloride and perchloride of tin (stannous and stannic chlo- 
lides) to a solution of terchloride of gold (auric chloride),* or W 
digesting metallic tin in a solution of gold terchloride. Purple 
of;Ca8siU8 forms the base of all the pink and purplo coIouib 
us^ for painting over the ^aze, but the pinks and parpies ixmd 
undeK the glase (D. 14 and D. 16) gen^^y contain the oxides 
of .chromium' and tin. 

A suKaU series, presented by Messrs. Minton & Go*, illustrates 
the materials employed in gilding on poredain. The preparatioii, 
asiluBcd^ is cdiown in the bottle 4^. 164. An amalgam, of gold 
and'mercury is mixed with a flux, and the powder worked up 
with turpentine and oil, so that it may be applied to the ware 
bifiHieaDS of a camel-hair. penciL The design having been 
ttaeed with this preparation, the piece is placed > in a/ muffle and 
submitted ito firing* The gold left on the< surface 'by the erapd- 
ration of the vehicle is at first ''.dead," but readily assiimes its 
metalHo lustre by 'burnishing with a pieo^ of agate^or hs^matite. 
Th^ slab Dl 165 i^ows the gold adEter bui^i&hing. The rich 
efleot of' raised goid, as seen onrthe slab B. 167,' is econoimcally 
obtkl&ed by^ tirst tracing the design with thick yellow enamel, 
the surface of whicb is th^i gilt.- > < 

. . -' , .' ' Litstrea. ' \ .^ .] . .» 

[See specimeiKs in Wall Gases XL. and XLI. ; lower compartment, 

top shelf.] 

^Common jxrttery is often decorated with a brilliant metallic 
Ibstre^ which in some <^ases results from an extremely thin film 
of the metal upon the glazed surface. As the metals thus 
employed must not be susceptible of alteration by the agents to 
which pottery is commonly exposed, recourse is- usually had to 
the precious metals, chiefly gold and platinum, but the quantity 
used is so extremely small that the commonest forms of earthen- 
ware may be coated with these lustres. Different processes ar0 
jfollowed in the preparation of lusti-es, but they all consist in 
reducing the metal from a state of Combination, and depositiDig 
it in -such a form that it exhiHts its characteristic lustre without 
bwmiahing. The gold is dissolved in aqua regia, tin is frequently 
added, and the preparation mixed generally with balsam: of 
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sulphur and oil of turpentme. This preparation having been 
applied to tiie surface by means of a brash, tiie piece is carefully 
fired and tiie reduced metal deposited in a state of extreme 
tenuity ; indeed, the layer is often transparent, and hence the 
colour may be modified by that of the subjacent surfaced 

It appears that the earliest known lustred potteiy is that 
found on the ruins of Bhages and other ancient cities in Persia^ 
some of which, according to Sir R Murdoch Smith, may be 
2,000 years old. A knowledge of lustres was probably brought 
to Europe by the Arabs, and some of the oldest European 
examples are from Spain. Two specimens of coarse Higpiano- 
Arabic ware, of late date, are exhibited as D. 168 and 169. 

It has been supposed that the lustres on some of the c4d 
Spanish ware are due to a very thin layer of some preparation 
of copper and not to the metal itself. It is notable that a 
brilliant lustre similar to that on the Spanish ware was used in 
the last century at Brislington, near Bristol {See p. 139.) 

The employment of lustres in the decoration of Majolica ware 
has been already referred to (p. 51). It is generally said that 
their use was introduced into Italy by the Moors, and that the 
art of producing the madrq[>erla and ruby lustres was first 
practised at Pesaro towards the close of the 14th centuiy. 
Notwithstanding the beauty of these lustres, their employment 
on majolica ware does not seem to hare extended beyond a period 
of about 60 years, and the art of lustre-decoration came gradually 
to be lost. After a disappearance of three centuries, the art was 
revived at Docda and Oubbio. 

Of late years Mr. William de Morgan, of Chelsea, has most 
successfully turned his attention to the production of lustres^ 
especially of copper and silver, and has obtained great proficiency 
in their application to ceramic decoration. Writing in 1892,* 
he thus describes bis process, as then practised at Fulham : — 
" The pigment consists simply of white clay, mixed with copper- 
*' scale or oxide of silver, in proportions varying according to 
" the strength of colour we desire to get. It is painted on the 
" already fused glaze with water and enough gum arabic to 
*' harden it for handling and make it work ea^y. . . . The 
" ware, when painted, is packed in a close muffle, which is then 
" raised to a very low red heat, so low, when the ordinary tin 
'' enamels are employed, as to be only just visible. A charge 
" of dry wood, sawdust, wood chips, or, indeed, any combustiUe 
" free from sulphur, is then introduced into the muffle through 
'' an opening level with the floor, a space having been left clear 
" under the ware for its reception. As soon as it has blazed 
*' well up, the opening is closed The flare then chokes down, 
*' and the combustion of the charge is retarded, tiie atmosphere 
" in the muffle consisting entirely of reducing smoke." 



• **Ln8tre Ware." By William de Morgan, Jourm, Soc. Arts, toI. xI., 18W, 
756. 
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Several examples of lustres on common ware of the Stafford- 
Rhire potteries are exhibited. The use of lustre pigments was 
Buooeasf ully carried on many years ago by Messrs. Lockett & Co., 
of LongtoD. Samples of common ware daubed over with a 
purple metallic lustre will be found among the productions of the 
Newcastle and Sunderland potteries. Lustre pigments have also 
been used at Swansea. In recent years, lustre decoration has 
been most successfully employed by Messrs. Maw, of Broseley, 
Salop. 

A beautiful pearly lustre, like that of mother-of-pearl, is 
exhibited on some cups and saucers (D. 177 to 182), made by 
Messrs Oillett and Briauchon, of Paris, and exhibited at the 
International Exhibition of 1862. This peculiar nacreous lustre 
is produced by the use of nitrate of bismuth as a flux, mixed 
with . resin and essence of lavender as a vehicle, and associated 
with certain metallic oxides as colouring agents* A similar 
lustre has been used on Worcester and Belleek china. (See p. 175.) 



Ancient BRmsH Pottery. 

In describing the various kinds of pottery found in this 
country it is necessary to allude in the first place to those 
primitive wares which, being of pre-Roman age, are. generally 
known as Ancient British pottery. Much of this early ware is 
found under conditions which show that it was contemporaneous 
with the use of stone and . bronze implements in these islands ; 
but it is probable that similar coarse pottery continued to be 
made even subsequently to the period of the Roman conquest 
The paste of this pottery consists of coarse unprepared clay, 
usually mixed with pebbles ; and in most cases it has been but 
imperfectly baked. The vessels vary considerably in size and 
form ; most of them were simply fashioned by hand, and are 
therefore as irregular in outline as they are rude in ornamentation. 
The larger vessels are commonly urn-shaped, with a wide mouth, 
narrow base, and overhanging rim. In decoration they exhibit 
great simplicity; the common ornaments having been often 
produced by means of cords, bauds, or thongs twisted round the 
vessel when yet moist ; in other cases they consist of zig-zag, 
chevron, or herring-bone patterns, either scratched in the paste 
with a sharp-pointed instrument or impressed by means of a 
rude stamp. It was probably to some of these vessels that the 
Romans applied the term bascavdcB or baskets. Most of the 
samples of such ware which have come down to us appear to 
have been used for sepulchral rather than for domestic purposes. 
Indeed, this early pottery is chiefly found in barrows or tumuli, 
where it is frequently associated with implements of polished 
stone and bronze, and with beads of glass, amber, and jet. The 
late Mr. Bateman, who had great experience in opening burial 
mounds in Derbyshire, proposed to classify this pre-historic 
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piotteiy in the fonr following groups :* Cvnerary or &spuldvral 
wms, which are found either containing calcined human bones 
or iuTerted orer them ; Incene&^oupa, which are anaaller Teasek^ 
of doubtful use ; Food veeads, supposed to have contained offerings 
of food to the departed ; and, Wall j, Drinldn^ cupa. Such a 
classification^ however, is far &om satiaCaetory, and our know- 
ledge of the uses of many of these vessels ia still very, imperfeei. 
The so-called incense-cups were termed by the late Mr. Ll&wellyn 
Jewitt ian/inoUition'-v/rne. 

There are at present only two, examples of ancieni British 
pottery in thin collection. A very fine aeries^ howevw, will be found 
in the Bridsh Museum, including the collection formed by OaaoEr 
Qreenw^, and described in his work on British Barrow&t 

The specimen exhibited in Pedestal Case No. 2, under the 
reference D* 1, is asmall but elegant cinerary um^ presented hy 
Kenneth R. Murehison, Esq., and found on tihe late Sir Boderidc 
Murchison'a ancestral estate at Tarradale^ in Bosa-elHre, Sootland. 

Mr. Arthur J. Evans has recently described some interestiDg 
types of pottery from an um.*field at-Aylesford, in Kent, referred 
to about the middle of the first century B.C. These Late Celtic 
vases are of liffht body, made on the w^eel, and of elegant form, 
offering a manned contrast to the rude indigenous pottery of the 
pre-B(mian barrows of Britain.^ 



BOMAN POTTBRY. 

[See specimens in Pedestal Case No. 2 ; west sida] 
Roman Red Luetrons Ware (Samian), 

The use pf this kind of pottery appears to have extended 
with the Bomon empire, fragments having been discovered 
wherever tljie Roman people had settled after their conquestd^ 
The date of its manufacture probably extended from the firsi( 
century B.c. to the fourth century of our era. It seems to have 
been employed for domestic purposes, as earthenware and porce- 
lain now are in this country. Passages from classical writers 
may be cited to show that at certain periods it was fashionable 
at Bomai;i tables, but at other times it fell into disfavour, and 
its use became almost a reproach. Samian ware was also 
employed for vessels used in certain religious ceremonies. 

The paste of the ware is usually of a fine sealing-wax red 
colour, and was well worked before being wrought into shap^ 
Vessels of ttiis ware have been generally carefully manufactured, 
the plain pieces bearing the marks of having been turned on the 
lathe, while the pieces which are moulded outside are in like 
manner carefully finished inside. The red colour is deri^e4 
1. ■ — — ^ ' — 

* ** Ten Tears' Digffings in Celtio and Saxon Grave Hills/* London, 1861. Mr. 
Bateman's fine collection ii now exhibited in the ShelBeld MoMom. 
t « Britiih Barrowi/' By the Her. W. Gveemrell and Qeatf^ Kpllefton. 1877, 
X AreluB^logith second series, Yoh ii., 1890, p. 31^5. 
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from the preeenca of peroxide of iron (ferric oxide), which is 
SQppoeed to -have been purposely introduced into the paste by 
admixture of certain ochres with the levigated clay, ^e glaae 
is generally brilliaiit, unless it hus been decomposed Jrom having 
been subjected to unfavourable c(Niditions when buried in the 
earth, and appears to have been formed of a silicate with an 
alkaline-earthy base, coloured by peroxide of iron. The 
gla^ng on certain specimens suggests that the vessels, in an 
unglazed condition, were dipped into a liquid slip containing the 
materials which, on firing, would vitrify and form the glase. 
The late Dr. Birch suggested that a salt glaze mi^t have been 
used. Some of the ware seems to be polished rather than glazed. 
A {»ece of Roman red ware found at Ch&t^t, and analysed 
by IL Salvdtat, presented the following composition : — 

SiHcft . - - - - - 64-00 

Alumna - • ... 17'77 

Oxide of iron - - . - 10*23 

Lime - - - ... 4*86 

Water 8*d9 

9915 

The following analyses of two fragments of this ware found 
in London were made at the Museum of Practical Geology by 
the late Messrs. Philipps and Smith under the direction of 
Dr. Percy, F.R.S. :— 





I. 


IL 


Sffiea ..... 

Almmi^ . " •> . • . 
F^rozidfi of iron 

MagnedA .... 
Pot«Bh - . . 
Soda 


54*45 
SS08 
7-81 
9-76 
1-67 
8M\ 
l-76r 


«o-e7 

20*96 

5*95 

6*77 

1'22 

AlkftUes in nnaU 

qtiantitiet. 




100*25 


95*57 



Beepecting this ware, M. Brongniart observes " that it was 
" worked in the most perfect manner, and with the aid of the 
" greater part of the processes and means now employed in the 
" most perfect manufacture."* The moulding seems to have 
been so eonduclied that, with numerous stamps of different kinds, 
a crreat variety of patterns eould be 'produced. These stamps 
appear to have been impressed upon a general mould, into which 
the moist paste was pressed, the mould being often formed of 
thie^ same paste as the ware itself, and baked* prior to use.t In 
consequence of shrinkage, after dr>'ing and firing, the finished 

* ** TniU det Arts C^ramiqnes," tome i^ p. 423. 

t A fine mould for a Boman bovl will be found among the specimens from the 
Shine (No. B. 241). 
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piece of ware would be smaller than tiie baked mould. If ibe 
latter were turned inside, when in the state of paste and before 
receiving the impressions from the stamps, as probably it was, 
the marks of the turning on a lathe would be impressed on the 
outer sur&oe of the piece of ware enclosed; and thus an 
explanation would be offered of the difficulty which is suggested 
in attempting to account for the way in which the marks frcnn 
, the lathe are sometimes singularly associated with the raised 
figures of the pattern. The moist paste of the ware inside, in 
the general moulcl, could readily be turned after it had be^i 
pressed properly against the latt^, so that the fine work on the 
exterior need not have been handled after pressure into the 
general mould, and the finishing completed by the lathe inside 
and around the edgea Indeed, if the general mould were whole 
and employed as a sagger, the interior vessel in its state of 
paste, after drying and shrinking, might have been fired in it. 

It has generally been considered doubtful whether this red 
lustrous ware was manufactured in the British Islands, thou^ 
its remains are sufficiently common, especially at Roman stations 
in the south and west of England. It appears to have been 
largely imported during the Roman occupation of these countries, 
and, judging from the mended specimens, often discovered, seems 
to have been of fair value at the time ; much in the same way 
that Chinese porcelain was prized before porcelain was made in 
this country. The late Tdx. Roach Smith held that all the 
Samian ware found in Britain was of foreign origin ; but the 
discovery of a portion of a mould for a bowl during excavations 
at York in 1874, supports the view that such ware was also 
manufactured to some extent at the Roman stations in this 
countiy. Most of it, however, was probably made in Qaul. 

The ware is usually known to antiquaries as " Samian," from 
Samos having been celebrated for its manufacture of a red 
pottery The Samian potters were famous about B.C. 900 ; but 
it may be doubted if any vessels of their manufacture have ever 
been found at the Roman stations in England.* This so-called 
Sfiunian ware appears to have been manufactured extensively in 
Italy, Gaul, and Germany ; while a somewhat similar material 
known as " Aretine ware " was made at Aretium, the modem 
Arezzo, in Italy. Various instruments in bronze, copper, ivory, 
or bone, probably used in the manufacture and ornamentation 
of the pottery, have been found where kilns for firin^r this ware 
have been discovered. Moulds also, and stamps for makmg 
them, have in like manner been obtained in certain localities 
where it was manufactured, as at Rheinzabem, Lesouk, Arezso, 
and elsewhere. Though all this ware does not exhibit the 
potters' marks, a large proportion of it is found to be carefully 

* On the applicfttioQ of the term Samian to the Roman red loAtrons wate found 
in England, see discussion hj Gen. Pitt- Rivera in his '* Excavations in Cranbonid 
Chase " CPrintod Privately), voU iu., 1892, p. 894. 
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stamped with such inark& Sometimes the name is in tho 
nominative followed by F. (f€oit),HS for example, MONTANSF., 
showing that Montanus made it ; in other cases the name is in 
the genitive succeeded by M. {manu\ such as CBISPINI* M-, 
signifying that the object was the work of Crispinvs ; while the 
abbreviation O. or OF. or OFFL (ojfficvad) points to the manu- 
factory of some potter, or at some place named in the inscrip- 
tion. According to Brongniart, some pieces of this ware have 
been found with marks engraved with a point after baking, and 
he observes that though in the Roman potteries found in 
France the potters' names are chiefly Latin, there are, neverthe- 
less, many Gaulish names, such as Divex, VeJdvix, BtUurix, &c. 

Romcm Red Lustrous Ware found in London, 

The following section (Fig. 25) exposed while the improve- 
ments were in progress in Cannon Street, City, in 1851, was 
recorded by the late Mr. Chaffers, and will serve to illustrate the 
manner and relative position in which this ware is usually dis- 
covered in the City of London. 



B 

ft 

F 
Q 



9 O • 
I F£CT 



Fig. 26. 

A, present level of the street. B, roadway previous to the Great Fire 
of London, 1666. 0, ground in which the Norman and Early English 
pottery is found. D, portion of Boman tesselated pavement. E, black: 
soi ., in which the Samian and other Roman ware is found. F, clay, Tep.U- 
ing on G, gravel. 

A large number of the specimens collected in Pedestal Case 
No. 2, were obtained from the Chaffers Collection, and include 
illustrations of all the chief types of Samian ware. Other col- 
lections will be found in the British Museum, and in the Museum 
of the Corporation at Guildhall. In whatever part of the City 
of London deep excavations are made this ware is almost.. 
certain to be found. An extraordinary collection of Boman ^ 
relics, including some very fine specimens of Samian pottery,, 
was unearthed m 1872, during the excavations for cellars on the 

premises of the National Safe Deposit Company in Walbrook.* 

, % 

* This coUeotioD was described bj the late Mr. J. £. Price, F.S.A., in a work 
entitled " Roman Antiquities illustrated bj Remains recently discoTered on the site 
« (if the National Safe Deposit Company's premises, Mansion Hoaoe, London.'*' 
4to London, 1873. 

U 75401. V 
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Among the finer specimens in this mnseum may be mentioned 
the elegant vase, or bowl,iK 1 (Fig. 26), bearing the potter's 
mark 3F • VITAL (Oficind Vitalis). This pieoe was fonnd in 
St. Martin Vle-Grand, London, in AugciBt 1845. 



PiG. 26. 



Of somewhat similar character is the bowl, or parop sis,' 
E. 2 (Fig. 27), stamped with the potter's mark OF • RVFINL 



Pig. 27. 

The fragment of a 
vase, E. 5 (Fig. 28), 
found at St. Mary at- 
Hill, London, in July 
1845, is noteworthy, 
iuasmuch as the orna- 
mentation includes a 
border of horizonUi 
figures representing the 
Fig. 28. Venus de' Medici. 

The specimens succeeding £. 6 are placed* with few exceptions, 
in the lower conopartment of the case. Several of these 
specimens, such as £. 14 to 16, have been mended by means of 
lead in much the scmie manner as porcelain is now sometimes 
repaired with metallic rivets. They show the esteem in which 
the red ware was held in this country during the Roman 



♦ On the temunology, see a paper " On yessels of Samian ware,** by H. Syer 
Chimming, Esq., Joum. Brit. Arch. Assoc., Dec. 1891, p. 277. 
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Pig. 30. 




FiCK 31. 
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occupation, and also recall the fragile character of Samian ware, a 
character to which allusion has been made by classical authors.* 

Fig. 29 represents an 
elegant little (acetabu- 
lum, or vinegaif cuo, 
K 17; while Fig. 30 
depicts a fragm^tit of a 
vessel of rather excep- 
tional iatm. 

The Tnortariuvi, F. 30 (Fig. 31), 
having the border ornamented with 
a mask;, bears the potter's mark 
VLIOOI • M. The mortarium, in 
which substances were ground for 
domestic use, was lined inside up 
to a certain height with grains of 
quartz or other hard stone, forced 
into the paste or body after the piece was finished. The sub- 
stances having been ground or pounded, and probably mixed 
with some liquid, were pd6red ou£ through the orifice in the 
mouth of the mask. 

The elegant little cup> E. 19 
(Fig. 32), found in 1841 at the 
terminus of the Greenwich 
Railway, has the potter's mark 
stamped on a footprint (Fig. 33). 
The print of the human foot, 
not uncommon on the pottery Fig. 32. Fig. 33. 

of Aretium (modem Arezzo), probably had reference to the use 
of the foot in treading the clay. 

The inscription 
MICCIO (Fig. 34) 
occurs on a frag- 
ment of Samian 
ware, E. 34, which 
was found in Creed 
Lane ; whilst that 
of AISTIVI • M 
(Fig. 35) is found 

on another speci- y \r i^ u k ?. > ^ 
men from the same i^MJCjj^gM) 
locality. The mark ^^^ q. 

CELSINVS-F ^'^*^^- 





Fig. 34. 



Fig. 86* 



(Fig. 36) is on a flat catinus, E. 38, found in 1845 in Staining 
Lane, London. 



* Thus, Pianms, in his play of Menachmvs (Act I, sc. 2), makes one of the 
chAiacten bid another knock gently at the door, whereupon comes the reply, " I 
think you are afraid the doors are niade of Samian ware." 

•* Jf . Placide polta. P. Metuis, credo, ne fores Sami« sint." 

F 2 
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Hed Lustrous Ware fimjvd chiefly at Castor and at Coldiester^ 

Some fine pieces of Samiaix 
ware, from various Roman. 
stations in England, are ex- 
hibited in the upper part of 
the Pedestal Case No. 2. The 
large fragment of a vase, R 3^, 
^ is handsomely decorated with 
r moulded figures, as shown in 
Fig. 37. A crack in this piece 
shows the way in which it has 
Fig. 37. been united in two places bjr 

lead rivets, in the time of the Roman occupation of England. It 
was found at Castor (the ancient Du^oftrivcB), near Peterborough^ 
Northamptonskire, and was presented to the Museum, with many 
others, by Earl Fitzwilliam. The next piece, E. 40, from the 
same locality and presented by the same donor, is ornamented as 

p.hown in Fig. 38. This likewise shows 
ancient lead rivetting, while the speci-^ 
men E. 41 has been so prized as to be 
repaired in two places. A high value 
must evidently have been set on 
favourite pieces of Samian ware ; and 
Fig. 88. qq^ specimen discovered near the 

Mansion House in London, was described by the late Mr. J. E. 
Price as having the rivet " worked over upon its inner suif ace 
" with a metalUc substance which gives it an appearance similar 
** to our electro-gilding."* 



Other kinds of Roman Pottery fownd in England, 

[Placed in upper compartment of Case 2.] 

Whatever doubts may exist as to the Romano-British manu> 
facture of Samian ware, there can be no question that coarser 
kinds of pottery were produced on a large scale in this countiy 
during the Roman occupation. Two Roman kilns for firing 
pottery, discovered by the late Mr. Artis in Normangate Field, 
Castor, near Peterborough — ^the Dv/rcbrivas of Antoninus — are 
represented by models presented by Elarl Fitzwilliam, and are 
here figured. Fig. 39 is a reduction of the representation of the 
kiln given by Mr. Artis, in his Durohrivce of AntoniTws lUv^ 
trated, pL XL., fig. 3. The kiln was discovered in December 
1822, and vessels and fragments of pottery were found in con- 
nexion with this and the other kiln, many of which are in this 
collection. Fig. 40 is taken from pi. aL., fig. 1 of the same 

* «< Boman Andqoities." 1879. p. 57. 
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work. In pL XXXTX. of Artis'a Durobrivce will be found a 
plan of the ground occupied by the Roman pottery, showing 
the site of the workfi and the course of a Roman road. Both 
these wax modeh were constructed by Mr. Artis. 



Fio. 39. 



Fig. 40. 



A number of tools and ornaments, in bone or ivory and bronze, 
discovered on the site of the Castor pottery, will be found by 
the side of th^ modela There is also 
a lurge fragment of a cake of frit or 
glass, R 86 (Fig. 41), which having 
been found at the old pottery,^ 
probably represents the material 
used there for glazing the ware, Fio.41. 
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The oomposition of this substanoe, according to an analysis made 
at the Museum of Practical Geology, U as follows : — 

l^oa 69-40 

Alumina ..... 2'62 

Protoxide of iron ... - 0*91 

Protoxide of manganese - - - 0*64 

Magnesia ..... 0*79 

Lime -.-..- 7^1 

Potash 0-98 

Soda U-63 

Carbonic acid .... 0*82 

9610 

It is thus a glass composed essentially of the silicates of soda 
and lime, and having a composition similar to that of much of 
the ancient Roman glass. 

A fine collection of Castor tvare, the gift of 
I Earl Fitzwilliam, is here exhibited. Fig. 42 
represents a specimen, E. 88, found in one of 
the kilns. The paste is yellowish brown, with 
a reddish-brown glaze, having a slightly me- 
tallic lustre. The sides are impressed in six 
compartments, with the intervening ridges 
ornamented with imbricated scales, apparently 
Fig. 42. made by overlapping cut pieces of the clay. 

This piece is figured in Artis s DurobrivcB, pL LIII., Fig. 1 . 

The vase R 89 was found in a Roman 

building near Water Newton, Northampton- 
shire, in February 1826. 
The paste is yellowish 
i brown, with black glaze, 
I and the vase is ornamented 
tf with elegant engobe scroll 
I' applied in white pipeclay i 
as seen in Fig. 43. Tool^ 
marks made before glazing \ 
appear above and beneath 

the scroll. This vase is 

Pj^ ^ figured in Artis's Dv/ro- Fig, 44. 

brivce, pi. XLI„ Fig. 1. 
The vase E. 90 has a yellowish whiCe body with 
stronger yellow on the exterior^ and 
^C \. 's painted with black as represented 
^in Fig. 44. This also is figured in 
/Artis's Durobriva, pL XLVIL, Fig. 1. 
Tlie smail vase R 91 (Fig. 45), de- 
picted in Artis's Dtiroferii;<»,pl.LL, ii^y 
in light brown unglazed wara E 92^ 
(Fig. 46) in a small vaae in white 
ware, with red gla^, which was . ^ :, 
Tig. 46. found in a Roman kiln at Castor, and Fig, 46. 
appears in Artis's Durobrivce as Fig. 1., pi LIV. 
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Fig. 47 represents a vase of dark-coloured ware, E. 93,apparently 
made from a carbonaceous clay not highly fired. The pattern is 
produced partly 
^^^ by glossy lines 
upon a dull 
-^p^Vi^*^^ ground, as if from 
smoothing pres- 
sure by a tool, 

and partly by/" "\ f H^ / f 
bands from turn- 
ing in a lathe. It 
was found in 
February 1826, 
P,^ 47 in aRoman build- ^'^•^- Fi»-49. Fie. 50. 

ing at Water Newton, Northamptonshire, and 
has been figured in Artis's DurobrivcB, pi. LI., Fig. 2. 

Several wnguentaria in Castor ware are here exhibited^ of 
which Figa v48, 49, and 50 represent respectively the pieces 
marked K 96, E. 97, and R lOO^ 

Many other specimens of Roman pottery found at Castor, and 
no doubt of local manufacture, are exhibited in the lower part of 
this case. These formed part of the Artii collection, and are 
marked R 137 to R 177, all having been presented many yeara 
ago by Earl Iltzwilliam. 






Fig. 51. 



Fig. 52. 



Fig. 53.: 




Fig. 54. 



Fie. 55. 



Fig. 56. 
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Much of the Castor ware is thin and well-potted, and decorated 
with graceful patterns laid on in white day-slip, or engobe. 
Figa 51, 52, 53, 54,»5o, and 56 (representing fiisigments exhibited 
in the Museum as E. 140, 152, 155, 156, 
163, and 166 respectively) illustrate the 
characteristic ornarnentation of this pottery, 
and give an excellent idea not only of the 
elegant scroll-work, but also of the hunting 
Fcenes which are figured in low relief upon 
much of this ware. The vase E. 102 

(Fig. 57) though found 

at Winchester is pro- 
bably a piece of Castor 

pottery ; as also is the 

vase E 109 (Fig. 58) 

which was found, in 

1845, at Cateaton 

Street, London. The 

latter offers, in its 

representation of a 

stag hunt, another Fio. 57. 

illustration of the Roman love of the chase. 

Examples of Roman pottery made in the 

Ifew Forest are furnished by the specimens E. 130 to 134, which 

were found at Crockle, near Wellow, and were presented in 

18b3 by Mr. J. R Wise. Some of these show a characteristic 

purplish glaze, with slightly metallic lustre. 

The sides are marked by indentations which 

appear to have been made by pressure of the 

thumb, and in No. R 132 they are so deep as 

almost to meet inside the vessel. The character 

of these indentations is shown in Fig. 59, which 

represents a vase, E. 129, found in Lothbury, 

in 1847, but probably of New Forest origin. 

Many interesting examples of Romano-British 
pottery have been found by General Pitt- Riven* 
in his excavations in Cranborne Chase. 

It is well known that the so-called marshes at 
the mouth of the Medway, especially in the 
Fio. 69. neighbourhood of the village of Upchurch, weie 
the site of extensive potteries during the Roman occupation 
of Britain. A layer of pottery, in some places a foot in thicknes'i, 
may be traced over a considerable area, and although this pottery 
is for the most part in mere fragments, yet associated with these 
are occasionally found well-preservt* d ve>8els, several examples of 
which are in this collection. The Komano-British pottery of 
Upchurch has a character of its own by which it may be traced 
over many parts of Britain and even on the Continent. It 
appears to have been made of local clays, and presents usually a 
bluish black colour, a colour which is generally attributed to 
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the ware having been fired in " smother-kilns/' where the re- 
ducing action of the smoke and hydro-carbon vapours would tend 
to prevent the ii*on in the clay passing into the state of peroxide, 
to which the red colour of pottery is generally due. Whilst the 
fonns of the Upchurch pottery are by no means inelegant, the 
ware was evidently intended for useful rather than for orna- 
mental purposes, and it consequently presents little or no 
ornamentation. Such ornament as it does present consists either 
of incised lines, straight, wavy, or zigzag ; or of raised bosses and 
studs, grouped in bands or circles. This ware never bears any 
potter's marks. 

A large collection of Upchurch pottery was presented to the 
Museum, in 1871, by Mr. J. Chisholm G(»oden, and is exhibited 
in the lower compartments of two cases 
in the Vitreous Series, opposite to the Pedestal 
Case No. 2. This collection includes speci- 
mens marked R 197 toLE. 232. There are 
also many pieces, assignable to Upchurch, 
which have been found in London and at 
various provincial Roman stations, and are 
consequently exhibited in other sections of 
the Museum. Probably the vase, E. 108 
(Fig. 60), which was unearthed in Queen 
Street, Cheapside, in 1850, may be attributed Fig. 60. 

to the Medway potteries. 

Bpmano-British pottery 
was also made at several 
other localities in Britain; 
but probably these potteries 
were of less importance than 
those already mentioned. 
Many of the specimens 
discovered in London are 
not readily referred to their 
place of manufacture. Re- 
mains of kilns have been 
found in the city, close to 
St. Paul's. The large am- 
phora K 111, represented in 
Fig. 61, is of light-brown 
unglazed ware, 2 feet 9 
inches in height, and was 
found in Alderman bury. On 
account of its unusually larg«t 
size, it could not be exhibited 
in the case, and is therefore 

mounted on a tripod which Tio. 61. 

fitand:< on the top of Pedestal 
Case No. 2. 
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A smaller amphora of similar ware, R 112 (Fig. 62), foimd in 

digging the foundation of 
London Bridge, is placed 
on a tripod in Case No. 2, 
where idso will be found 
otiier amphorse of rather 
diflferent ware. The speci- 
men, E. 113 (Fig. 63), of 
red unglazed potterjr was 
brou^t to light during 
some excavations in Old 
Broad Street, in August 
1830; whilst the rather 
curiously-shaped vessel, K 
115 (f1g.64),was unearthed 
in Cannon Street. The 
flattened amphora, K 116 
(Fig. 65), resembling a pil- 

Sim's bottle, was found in 
oorgate Street, in 183). 
Some of the amphorse are 
pointed at the base, and 
were evidently intended to 
be supported on stands or to be fixed in soft earth. Tbey were 
used for holding wine, oil, izc, and specimens have been found, 
stuck in the ground, in an upright position. 




Fio. 62. 





Fio.63. 



Fig. 64 



Among other interesting specimens of Romano-British pottery 
found in London may te mentioned the 7norta/nium,K 117 
(Fig. 66), in rather coarse unglazed buff* ware, stamped on the 
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rim with the potter's mark ALBINYS. This piece was found 
in April 1844, in some excavations in Clock Lane, Smithfield. 




Fig. eS. 




Fig. ee. 

Several Roman lamps are exhibited^ of which three specimens, 
K 118, 119, and 120, are figured respectively aa Figs. 67, 68, 
and 69w There are also some curious terra-ootta toys. E. 123 
(Fig. 70), representing a boy on horseback, was found in 1840 
in the Borough (Southwark) on the Surrey side of London. 




Fig. 69. 



Fig. 70. 
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A few interesting specimens of Roman bricks and tiles are 
provisionally placed on a plinth at the foot of the balustrade, 

near to Pedestal Case No. 55, on the eastern side of the Museum. 

• 

The red brick or flange tile, R 233 (Fig. 71), found in Queen 

Street, in the City, in March 1850, 
bears the stamp P * PR * BR' ; whilst 
the next specimen (K 234), also 
found in London, is inscribed 
P • BR • LON. The inscriptions on 
these tiles have been variously 
read. Thn " LO N " certainly refers 
to London, but the "BR" may 
mean either the Province of Britain 
or the auxiliary troops called 
Brittones, Thus the inscription 
on £. 234 may be read either 
Fig. 71. Vroproetor BRitonm LoNdinii or 

Prima (cohors) BB/ittonum hovdinii. In like manner the 
inscription on K 233 may mean either Vroprtxtor FRovincim 
Bmitani, or VrcBfecttLs FRime (cohortia) BBiUtonum. The 
possible meanings of such inscriptions have been discussed by 
the late Mr. C. Roach Smith, Mr. T. Wright, and Mr. J. E. Price. 

Some Roman roofing tiles, found in London, are exhibited 
under the reference numbers E. 238a, 2386, and 238c. The tile 
238a is the imbrex or semi-circular ridge-tile which re^ts upon 
the tegvlcB b and c, or flat tiles, each with two flanges, so that 
the ridge tiles cover them in such a manner as to prevent the 
water passing beneath. The ridge-tiJe is wider at one end than 
at the other, in order that it may cover the next tile in succession 
under it, thus forming a ridge down the roof. 

The hollow flue-brick E. 239 (Fig. 72) was found, in August 
1846, during excavations in Ducksfoot Lane, London. Such 
hollow tiles were used by the Romans to convey heated air from 
the hypocausts. The upper and lower paits of the specimen are 
scored with waved and diagonal lines to secure adhesion of the 
cement or mortar. 



Fig. 72. 
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Boman Pottery from the Rhine for Comparison with that found 

in England. 

(Upper compartment of Case 2.) 

As water-carriage down the Rhine would have afforded easy 
means of establishing with Britain a trade in the pottery which 
was made at several important stations on that river, it has been 
thought desirable to obtain some illustrative specimens of Roman 
pottery from the Rhine for oompaiison with similar ware dis- 
covered in Britain. Those selected for this object were chiefly 
obtained many years ago from the collection of M. Levens, of 
Cologne, and it is said that they were discovered in that city or in 
its vicinity ; but even should they not all have been found there, 
yet, coming certainly from the Rhenish districts, they are im- 
portant for the purpose contemplated. They serve as excellent 
illustrative examples of the pottery manufactured on the north 
of the Alps. Cologne {Colonia Agrippi/na) became a large and 
flourishing place after A.D. 51, when the Elmperor Claudius 
planted a colony there, naming it after his wife, whose birthplace 
it was.* Hence the pottery either made or used there is valuable 
for comparison, particuleurly when we consider the facility of 
water-carriage to and from that station. By means of the Rhine 
and Moselle, trade in pottery could easily have been carried on 
with Trfeves or Trier {Avgvsta Trevvrorwm), once the capital of 
the Roman empire, while the mouths of the Rhine would afford 
ready means of communication with Britain. It is highly 
probable that red lustrous Roman ware of Rhenish manufacturet 
was introduced into Britain, and it is certain that at a later date 
much pottery came over from the Rhine country. 

The "Samian" bowl 
E. 242 (Fig. 73), found ^ 
at Cologne, is specially 
noteworthy for sake 
of its perfect con- 
dition. The embossed 
design includes the 
representation of a 
soldier in armour, with 
sword and shield, en- 
gaged in combat with 
"a retiarius, holding on 
l)is left arm a net Fig. 73. 

* This locality wm first used as a Eoman camp. It became the chief town of the 
Ubii {Oppidum or Civitas Ubiorum) after that tribe was remoTed thither from the 
right bank of the Rhine under Tiberius. 

t This ware was certainly manufactured at Heilegenberg, about fire leagues from 
Strasburg, where some of it was found in a Roman potterj kiln. The remains of 
Reman pottery kilns have been found in several localities near the Rhine, as at 
Rheinxabem {Tabema likeni), four leagues from Lauterberg, where fifteen kilns 
were disoovered within a small area *, Ittenweiler, four leagues from Heilegenberg, &c. 
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with a sword, and in -his right hand a three-pronged spear; also 
a draped figure presenting a palm branch to an emperor seated 
on a curule chair. 

The rare specimen E. 241 is interesting as being an example 
of a mould for a Roman •' Samian " bowl. It is made of buff- 
coloured ware, and is impressed on the inside with festoon -and- 
tassel border and with figures of a Roman warrior, two soldiers in 
conflict, and an equestrian soldier, with rabbits, dogs, &c. below ; 
stamped in the side with the potter's mark, COBNERTVS • F. 

A fragment of a mould for a Roman bowl, with impressed 
ornaments similar to those found on Samian ware, was l^nght 
to light during excavations in 1874, outside the city of York, 
and is preserved in the museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society. A plaster cast of this interesting specimen presented 
by the Society, through Canon 
Raine, is here exhibited, ior 
comparison with the Rhenish 
specimen^ 

The two-handled cup or vase, 
R 263 (Fig. 74), represents a type 
of vessel which does not appear 
to have been hitherto discovered 
in Britain. A Roman red ware 
vase of similar form, and with 
raised engobe or barbotine orna- 
ments, found on the site of a 
pottery at Rheinzabem in 1804, 
and now in the museum at 
Sevres, is figured by Brongniart 
and Riocreux in their Desc. Meth, 
du Musie C^amique de Sivres, Pig. 74. 

pL IX., Fig. 10. 

A perfect patera, E. 244 
(Fig. 75), bearing the potter's 
mark VRSVLVS, may be com- 
pared with the fragments Nos. 
E. 24, 25, and 26, found in 
London, when it will be ob- 
served that the ware, manu- 
facture, and style of om^^menta- 
tion are similar. A patera of 
precisely the same kind, found 
at the Pal^e of the Luxem- 
bourg, Paris, where moulds for 
the manufacture of ornamented 
red Roman ware were (dis- 
covered, is figured in the Desc. 
Meth. du Muaie CSramique de Sivres, pi. IX., Figs. 15a and b. 
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Pig. 76. 



The vase E. 252 (Fig. 76) admits of 

comparison with the Castor vase E. 88, 

on which there are somewhat similar 

imbricated scales. Still closer is the 

similarity between the vase E. 259 

(Fig. 77) withslipomamentrepresenting 

hounds chas- 
ing a deer 
and a hare, 
and the pieces 
of Castor 
pottery E. 
152, 163, &c., 

which are decorated with 
designs. This kind of ware 
have been manufactured by 
Romans in many localities north of 
the Alps. A fragment representing a 
hunting scene, from the remains of a 

Roman pottery at Rh^mzabem (Tabema Bheni), is figared by 

Brongniart in his TraiU des Arts Circmiiqties, pi. XXIX., Fig. 1. 

These hunting scenes are rendered 
with much spirit and fidelity, although 
the animals are simply represented by 
slip trailed over the surface of the ware. 

In like manner the vase K 261 (Fig. 
78) is ornamented with bosses in slip, 
or barbotine, similar to the dotted 
designs on certain fragments of ware 
found at Castor, such as the specimens 
designated E. 158 and 159. 




similar 
may 
the 



Fig. 77. 



Fia. 79. 
with loops for suspension. 



The small vase, E. 255, 
from the Cato collection 
is notable in that it bears 
around the body an in- 
scription in white engobe 
V-I-T-A-. The charac- 
ter of the inscriptions on 
cups of this ware, such of 
Vita, Vinum, Bibe, Beple, 
Amo,AveyFelix,Sic.yShowH 
that the vessels were used 
for convivial purposes. 

An interesting specimen, 
E. 262, is represented in 
Fig. 79. This is a lamp 
furnished with eight 
nozzles, or burners, and 
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Aretine Ware. 

Aretium, the modem Arezzo^ in Tuscany, was famous for itH 

pottery. Pliny speaks of Aretine 
ware as being of a superior 
kind (Nat. Hist, Lib. xxxv., cap. 
12). Dr. Fabroni, in his Storia 
degliAntichi VaaiJiUUi Aretini 
(Arezzo, 1841), refers to the va- 
rious ancient and modern authors 
Fio. 80. who have mentioned the ware, 

and ^ves illustrations justifying 
the high character assigned to 
it. As a characteristic specimen 
of this fine pottery, the hemi- 
spherical cup E. 264 is exhibited. 
Figures 80 and 81 represent 
this specimen, and illustrate the 
higher Style of art which was 
employed, in Roman Italy, in the 
decoration of such wara The 
bowl was obtained from Arezzo. 



Fig. 81. 



Anglo-Saxon Pottery. 



It appears that after the Romans quitted Britain towards the 
middle of the fifth century, the pottery which they left behin«l 
continued in use among the inhabitants of the country : such, at 
least, may be inferred from the occurrence of fragments of 
Roman pottery, including the red lustrous ware, in graves con- 
sidered to be of early Anglo-Saxon date. There may indeed be 
some diflSculty concerning that kind of pottery which was cer- 
tainly manufactured by the Romans in Britain, since it may 
fairly be supposed tliat potteries would be continued for a time 
at many of the former Roman sites, and that the forms ^ven to 
the ware would also for a while )ye somewhat similar. Witli the 
vessels of the red lustrous ware, ho wearer, the evidence is more 
definite, since there is little reason to suppose that this ware was 
largely manufacturfd in Britain. Even during the Roman 
occupation, it was of sufficient value to be mended by rivetting, 
as testified by many specimens in this collection, described in 
the previous pages. The manufacture of even the coarser kinds 
of Romano-British pottery was probably abandoned before the 
period of the Saxon conquest. 

As the Anglo-Saxons used food vessels which were generally 
made of either metal or wood, especially ash-wood, while their 
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drinking cups were either of bom or of glasa, it seems likely tlmt 
they had little need of pottery for ordinary domestic purposes. 
Most of the specimens attributed to the Anglo-Saxons are indeed 
in the form of cinerary urns, commonly made of day, which 
exhibits no marks of much preparation before use, and appears 
to have been generally of such a quality as would not require 
much care in the selection. Many vases, or urns, of Saxon 
pottery aVe characterised by a globose body, with symmetrical 
swellings round the shoulders. This pottery is frequently orna- 
mented with impressed zig-zag and various stamped designs, 
some by no means deficient in general effect, and corresponding 
with that which has been termed Germanic and which extended 
into Gaul* The pottery itself has rarely been highly fired. 

It has been observed that the Saxon pottery found in the 
southern counties is generally better in quality and more elegant 
in form than that obtained in other parts of England, a fact 
sufiSdently explained by the closer relations that subsisted 
between the south-east and the Continent. 

The Museum at present possesses no definite examples of 
Anglo-Saxon pottery, though it is possible that some of the 
pieces classified with the medisBval wares in the following section 
may be attributed to a Saxon origin. 



MEDLfiVAL Pottery used in BRrrAiN. ^ 

However difficult it may be to feel assured as to the pottery^ 
used in Britain much anterior to the Norman Conquest (1066),. 
certain eartlienware vessels have been discovered in situations 
and under circumstances which point to their having been used 
in this country for ordinary domestic wants in the times com- 
monly termed mediasval. A small but characteristic series of 
such vessels will be found on the top shelf of Wall-cases I. to Y. 
The forms of these early examples are usually deficient in ele- 
gance, although now and then a specimen may present to some 
extent the designs of better periods. The late Mr. Chaffers, in 
his notes " On MediflBval Eiarthenware Ves3el8,"t figured some of 
these forms taken from Norman manuscripts for comparison with 
vessels in his own collection, many of which afterwards passed 
into the possession of this Museum, and now form conspicuous 
objects in the collection. Nearly all those specimens which may 
be fairly considered to represent British medisdval manufacture 
offer but little that can be termed tasteful. At the same time 
ordinary pitchers and cups seem to have been employed at the 

* Ugares and descriptions of this kind of potteij will be found in Hrongniart's 
Traiii d€s Arts CSramiquea, pi XXVI., XXVII. ; Wright's CkU, Roman, and Sax^n ; 
ftnd other Works. See also «* The Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons.'' Bj the 
Baron J. de Baye; translated bj T. B. Harbottle, 1893, p. 112. 

t " Journal of the Areheologieal Association," toI. L p. 84. 

U 7S401. G 
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tables of persons of some importance, and, indeed, were thought 
worthy of notice in the inventories of even royal households. 
Thus, Chaffers quotes the following entry in the payments of the 
executors of Eleanor, queen of Eklward I., in the thirteenth cen* 
tury : " Item, Juliancc La Potere, pro CdC. picheriia viij«. vid." 
And again in the same document we find : " Item Johannii Le 
" Squeter,'f pro !£*•. et D. discis, tot patellis, tot salseriis, et CCCC. 
" chiphis xlijs." • 

Many of the specimens in this collection have been dug up 

from time to time in the City of 
London, occasionally in association 
with coins and other objects which 
offer some clue to their date. 
Attention may be called to the 
pilgrim's bottle, F. 1 (Fig. 82), found 
in Cannon Street in 1851 ; and to 
the jugs or pitchers of Norman 
shape, such as that represented in 
Fig. 83. These are usually coated, 
to a greater or less extent, with a 
glaze of yellowish or brown colour ; 
while a greenish speckled glaze is 
Dot uncommon on some of these 
vessels, such as the jug F. 10 
(Fig. 84). This specimen was dug 
up in London Wall, and it may be 

of similar form was discovered at a depth 

of 13 feet in Friday 

Street, City of London, 

associated with pennies 

of Henry in. and Ed- 
ward I. Its date may 

therefore be referred to 

the latter part of the 

thirteenth century, but 

the form was probably 

not limited to this 

period. 

The green glaze, 
which is conspicuous 
on several specimens of 
ware in this series, is 
essentially a lead sili- 
cate coloured by iron 
and copper silicates. 
The glaze on F. 12, a 
water pitcher found in 
Tio. 83. 

♦ The sgueler wm a leller of esqutles, from the French ieudle, a porringer, diah, 
or basiD : whence also our word scuttery. 



Fig. 82. 
added that a vessel 





Fig. 84. 
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Queen Street, Cheapside, in 1842, was aualysed many years 
ago in the laboratory of this Museum by the late Professor von 



p^ith the following results : — 




Silica 


. 48-04 


Protoxide of lead - - - . 


- 4884 


Protoxide of iron 


. 3-31 


Protoxide of copper - - - - 


1-31 


Lime - . - . . 


. 1-03 


Alumina - . - - . 


. 2-65 


Potash and soda - . • . 


0*64 



100-32 

This glaze was probably produced by dusting the vessels, before 
firing, with a mixture of powdered galena, or sulphide of lead, 
and iron and copper scales, when metallic silicates would be 
formed by the silica derived fix)m the body ; while the lime, 
alumina, and alkalies would also be obtained from the same 
source. 

It is interesting to note that vessels having a similar green 
glaze have been found at considerable depths below the surfiekce, 
sometimes associated with Roman relics. 

The green-glazed puzzle jug, F. 19, is an example of the so- 
called Tudor ware, of special interest from the fiswst that it bears 
in bold relief the date 1571. This piece is figured by Mr. and 
Miss Hodgkin in their recently published work,* where it stands 
as Figure 1. 

The visitor should not overlook among the 
specimens in this seiies the early English 
C08trel,t F. 22, represented in Fig. 85. This 
vessel, which was found in London in 1850, 
is made of red ware, marbled on the surface 
in white and red, and highly glazed. The 
lateral projections, in the form of lions' heads, 
are perforated for the passage of a cord or 
thong, so that the vessel might be suspended 
from the neck or waist and caiTied at the 
side, after the manner of a pilgrim's bottle. 
Some of the old costrels were no doubt of 
continental make, and were brought over to 
this country by travellers. 

All the specimens described in this section 
will be found on the top -shelf of the range 
of wall-cases numbered I. to V. on the eastern 
side of the Museum. Fi<», 85. 



* '< Examples of Earlj English Potttrj, named, dated, and inscribed." Bj John 
Eliot Hodgkin, F.S.A., and Edith Hodgkin. London, 1891. 

t The term Cogtrel, formerly jmtten Costret, is derived from the old French 
Cotirei, a name giren in allofion to the vessel being carried at the ride. 

Q 2 
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While it is probable that earthen vessels of common mann* 
facture continued in use in England even in royal* and imporianb 
noblef households, down to the fifteenth and sixteenth centories^ 
sach vessels being, for the roost part, made in this country, there 
is yet much reason to suppose that the Germui and Flemish warea 
found their way into those households, and that the earthen pots 
mentioned as ^garnished with silver" were often of this better 
kind of manufacture.^ Of the German stone-ware, that of the 
neighbourhood of Cologne and other localities pear the Rhine 
was the most celebrated, and was exported to various countries,, 
including England. It was in high repute in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Flemish ware, commonly known as Oris de Flandre8, 
was also in gieat esteem from about 1 540 to 1620. It is believed 
that most of the stone-ware vessels known as Oray-beards, of 
which good examples are furnished by F. 24, 25, and 26, were 
imported from the Continent. 

The " gray-beard " or " long-beard " was a vessel much used in 
ale-bouses in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It was a 
bottle or jug having upon the neck or beneath the spout a rudely 
executed mask with a conspicuous beard. Such vessels were 
known as BeUa/rrwiTies, a name .sarcastically given to them in 
reference to Cardinal Robert Bellarmin, who rendered himself 
obnoxious by his opposition to the progress of the reformed 
religion in the Low Countries. Allusions to these jugs are to be 
found in many poems and pla}rs of the period. 

The encaustic tiles manufactured for use in ecclesiastical and 
domestic buildings from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, 
and even later, form an interesting group of ceramic products ; 
but the artistic character of many of their designs is so greatly 
superior to that of the contemporaneous pottery of this country 
that it appears highly probable that most of them were imported 
from abroad, especially from France. Several of these tiles are 
exhibited in pedestal case No 5, and have been already noticed 
(p. 48) in the description of the lead-glazes with which they 
are usually coated. 



* In the regulations for the household of Edward IV. (latter part of ftfteentk 
century) amon^^ the orders for the " pitcher-house," it is directed that ** the botler 
*< for the monthe deljrerythe nightly, at the buttery barre for the kynge for cdl wfgkt ; 
" with the ale in new ashen cuppea, and two other for the watche, which of ryghte 
'* should be delyveryd afi^aine at the cupborde in the momynge, with thn pottts to 
** serve men of worshippe in the halle." ( Liber Niger^ p. 78.) 

t Mr. Chaffers points to the Household Booh of the Earl of Korthumberiand 
(1513) as showing the common use of earthen pots at the tables of his dependants^ 
adyerting to the order that ** Whereas ertkyn fittts be bought, that ledder potts be 
bought for them for serving of lyveries and meallys in mv lord's hous." 

An election feast of the Drapers' 0)mpany, in 1552, is quote4l, at which earthen 
poll were used for ale and wine, gilt cups beingr employed **for red wine and 
ipocras." So late as 1663, Pepys mentions, in his biary^ ^bking out of " earthen 
** pitchers and wooden dishes," when sitting at the merehuit-strangers* table at a Lord 
Mayor's feast. 

{ Some excellent examples of silver-mounted stone-ware jugs may be teen in the 
South Kensington Museum. See Prof. Clhurch'% *< Bnglish Earthenware," Part I.» 
p. 17. 
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Staffordshirb PorrBBT and Pobcxlain. 

The collection of old Staffordshire ware occupies the range of 
Wall-cases, Nos. L to V. (excepting the top shelf, which is devoted 
to various kinds of mediaeval pottery), and is thence continued 
in Cases YI. to X., along the eastern side of the room. The earliest 
examples, about to be described in this chapter, will be found on 
the upper shelves of Caaes I. to V. 

Though the district in Staffordshire known as The Potteries 
has long been famous for the production of caramic wares, it is 
somewhat difficult to trace the early history of the district in 
connexion with this manufacture. It has^ indeed, been supposed 
that its plays were made into pottery by the Roman occupants 
of that part of Britain ; but, although this supposition is highly 
probable, it does not seem to be supported by any positive 
evidence. Coarse ware appears to have^ been manufactured in 
the district certainly as early as the year 1500, if not indeed 
earlier. According to Dr. Shaw, ^' there exists documents which 
** imply that during many centuries considerable quantities of 
^ common culinary articles w^re manufactured of red, brown, 
** and mottled pottery, easily made from a mixture of different 
" clays found in most parts of the district"^ It is to the abun- 
dance and variety of these clays, combined with the facility of 
obtaining coal, when coal came to be employed for the manufac- 
ture, that we may attribute the early progress of these potteries. 
In fact the geological character of the district is one highly 
favourable to the establishment of such manufactures ; and 
though the materials now employed for the earthenware and 
porcelain so abundantly produced in the district may be derived 
from other localities, yet its supply of coal and of refractory 
clays for the firebricks required in the works, the actual estab- 
lishment of these works, and the skilled labour at hand, still 
make it the chief locality for the ceramic manufactures of this 
country. The " pottery towns " of North Staffordshire, and the 
neighbouring places, inhabited by a very large population more 
or less connected with ceramic industries, include Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Burslem, Hanley, Longton, Sbeltou, Tunstall, Cobridge, 
Fenton, Etruria, and Dresden. ^ 

Among the productions of the district that oi Butter Pots 
appears to have been undertaken at an early date. In 1661 it 
was of sufficient importance to attract the attention of Qovem- 
ment, the potters of Burslem being then compelled by Act of 
Parliament to make their pots of a certain size and quality. 

Several examples of these vessels, now extremely rare, are 
exhibited on the second shelf of Case II., and one of them 



* *'UiBtoTj of the StafforOshlre Potteriei,'* bj Dr. Simeon Shaw : Hanlej, 18S9, 
p. 97. 
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(G. 1) ifl represented in Fig. 86. Dr. Plot, in his " Natural 
ffifltory of StaflTordshire," published in 1686, says (p. 108), 
" The butter they buy by the pot, of a long cylindrical form, made 
at Burslem in this county of a certain Hze^ 
so as not to weigh above six pounds at most, 
and yet to contain at least 14 pounds of 
bvMer, according to an Act of Parliament 
" made about 14 or 16 years agoe,* for regu- 
" lating the abuses of this trade, in the mak^ 
" of the pcta, and false packing of the bvutter."^ 
He also mentions that tlie dieesemongers of 
London had established a factory at Uttoxetex^ 
and that the factors kept a surveyor during* 
the summer, who probed the pots with an in^ 
strument called a buMerboare. It was an object 
that the pots should be hard, and not so porou» 
as to imbibe much water, which might be 
counted in the weight for butter. Dr. Shaw» 

writing in 1829, remarks that " the common 

Fig. 86. " people of the district, at the present day> call 
'' Irish tub-butter pot-butter," and the same use of the term is 
still retained. 

The days used in the Staffordshire Potteries during the seven* 
teenth century appear to have been obtained exclusively firom the 
neighbourhood, and for the most part from the coal measures. 
Fine sand, for admixture with the clays was dug from the hilly 
part of Baddeley Hedge and Mole Cop. Plot in his " History of 
Staffordshire," published in 1686, presents us with a valuable 
statement as to the clays then used, and the method of manu- 
facture adopted at that time, including the mode of glazing. This 
account is sufficiently interesting to be quoted. After mention- 
ing the Amblecot clay as the best^ and as used for melting pots 
at the glasshouses of Amblecot and ekewhere, he continues : — 

" Other potters' clays {or the more common wares, there are at 
many other places, particularly at Horsley HecUh in the parish 
of Tipton ; in Monway Field above mentioned* where there are 
two sorts gotten, one of a yellowish colour mixed with iJtJiite, the 
other blevnsh ; the former stiff and weighty, the other more friable 
and light, which, mixt together, work better than apart. Of 
ihese ttiey make divers sorts of vessels at Wednesbury, which 
they paint with slip, made of a reddish sort of earth gotten at 
Tipton. But the greatest pottery they have in this county is 
carried on at Bv/rdem, near NewcasUe under Lyme, where for 
making their severaJl sorts of pots, they have as many different 
sorts of clay, which they dig round about the towne, all within 



* 18 & 14 CharieB II. cap. S6., 1661. Ahhongfa Dot publislied miti] 1686, Plot*g 
work muft hart been written scTeral jears prior to that date. 
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h^f a mile's distance, the best being found nearest the coale, and 
are distinguish't by their odours aod vm» as foUoweth : — 

** 1. BotUe clay, of a bright whitish streaked yellow colour. 

" 2. Hard fire clay of a duller whitish colour, and fuller inter- 
i^rst with a dark yellow, which they use for their Uack 
wares being mix't with the 

*' 3. Bed blenddng day, which is of a dirty red colour. 

" 4. White clay,' so called it seems, though of a blewish colour, 
and used for making yellow-colour'd ware, because yellow 
is the liglUest colour they make any wa/re of. 
" All which they call throwing clays, because they are of a closer 
t^sture, and will work on the wheel ; which none of the three 
other clays they call slips, will any of them doe, being of looser 
and more friable natures ; these mixed with water they make 
into a consistence thinner than a, syrup, so that being put into a 
bucket it will run out through a quill, this they call slip, and is 
the substance wherewith they paint their wares ; whereof the 

" 1. Sort is called the orange slip, whidi before it is work't, 
it is of a greyi^ colour mixt which (sic) orange balls, and 
gives the ware (when annealed) an orange colour. 

" 2. The white slip, this before it is work't, is of a dark 
blewish colour, yet makes the ware yellow, which being 
the lightest colour they make any of, they call it (as they 
did the clay above) the white slip, 

" 3. The red slip, made of a dirty reddish clay, which gives 
wares a black colour. 
" Neither of which clays or slips must have any gravd or sand 
in them. Upon this account, before it be brought to the whed 
they prepare the clay by steeping it in water in a square pit, till 
it be of a due consistence ; then they bring it to their beating 
board, where, with a long spatula, they beat it till it be well 
mix't; then, being first made into great squarish rolls, it is 
brought to the wageing board, where it is slit into flat thin pieces 
with a wire, and the least stones or gravel pick'd out of it This 
being done^ they wage it, i,e., knead or mould it like bread, and 
make it into round balls proportionable to their work, and then 
'tis brought to the wheel and formed as the workman sees good. 

" When the potter has wrought the day either into hollow or 
fla;t wa/re, they are set abroad to dry in fair weather, but by the 
fire ia foule, turning tl^pi as they see occasion, which they caJl 
whaving. When they are dry they stovJc them, i.e., put ears and 
handles to such vessds as require them. These also being dry, 
they then slip or paint them with their several sorts of sZip, 
iMseording as they design their work, when the first slip is dry, 
laying on the others at their leisure, the orange slip makeing the 
ground, and the white and red, the paint ; which two colours 
they break with a wire brush, much after the manner they doe 
when they marble paper, and then cloud them with a pensU 
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when they are pretty dry. After iht veaads are painted, ihey 
l&Bfd tbem, with what sort of lead are they call SmUhwm, which 
is the smallest ore of all beaten into dost, finely sifted and 
strewed upon tiiem, which gives them tiie gloes, but not the 
colour ; all the coiotir« being chiefly given by Qie variety of slips, 
except the MoUey coUmr, which is procured by blending the 
lead with manganeee, by the workmen eall'd Magnus. But 
when they have a mind to shew the utmost of their skill in 
giving their wares a fairer gloss than ordinary, they kad them 
with lead calcined into powder, which they also sift fine and 
strew upon them as before, which not only gives them a higher 
gloss, but goes much further, too, in their work than lead ore 
would have done. 

" After this is done, they are carried to the oven, which is 
ordinarily above eight foot hi^h, and above six foot wide, of a 
round copped forme, where they are placed one upon another 
fix>m the bottom to the top. Tf they be ordinary wares such as 
cyUnd/ricaU bvMer pots, &c, that are not leaded, tiiey are exposed 
to the naked fire, and so is all their flat war^^ though it be 
leaded, haveing only parting shards, ijt., thin bits of old pots 
put between them, to keep them from stickvng together. But if 
they be leaded hoUow wares they doe not expose them to the 
naJced fire, but put them in shragers, that is, in coarse metall'd 
pots made of marie (not day) of divers forms according as their 
wa/res require, in which they put commonly three pieces of clay 
called BMs for the ware to stand on, to keep it from sticking to 
the shragers ; as they put them in the shragers to keep them 
from sticking to one another (which they would certainly other- 
wise doe by reason of the leading) and to preserve them from 
the vehemence of the fire, which, else would melt them doune, 
or at least warp them. In 24 hours an oven of pots will be 
burnt, then they let the fire go out by degrees, which, in 10 
hours will be perfectly done, and then they draw them for sale, 
which is chiefly to the poor crate men, who carry them at their 
hacks all over the countrey, to whom they reckon them by the 
piece, i,e,, quart in hoUow wa/re, so that six pottle, or three ^dlon 
oottles make a dosen^ and so more or less to a dosen as they are 
of greater or lesser content The fl^it wares are also reckon'd by 
pieces and dosens, but not (as the hollow) according to their 
content, but their different bredths" 

Excellent examples of the brilliant lead glaze, described in the 
preceding extract, are furnished by some, of the pieces of early 
Stafibrdwire ware in this collection, notably by the curious old 
vessels called Tygs. 

One of these is represented in Fig. 87. The tyg* was a drinking 

* The word tyg is dtrired from the Anglo-Sexon iygei or tifftl, ngidtjmg » tile, 
or anjthiiig made of day ; whence tugel-wyrhta denoted a tile-worker or potter, a 
word that surrirea in the sttmame TiUteright and its cormptions, ttill conunon in 
StaffDTdahire. 
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eup having more than a single handle, so that several persons 
drmking from the vessel, and each using a separate handle, 
would bring their lips to different parts of the 
rim. They were largely used in the 16th and 
17th centuries. The doubled-handled tygs are 
generally called "parting cups," while those 
with more than two handles, sometimes with 
as many as ten, pass under the name of " loving 
enpa" The glaze on this and on the other 
pieces of old Staffordshire ware was essentially 
a glass formed of silicate of lead. Galena, the 
orainary ore of lead (sulphide of lead), ob- 
tained &om the Derbyshire mines, was dusted 
in a pulverised state upon the unbaked ware 
through a coarse cloth or a muslin hoSs and 
a silicate formed by its reaction with the 
silica of the body of the ware during firing. 

Some fragmentary tygs and other vessels 
from the site of old potteiies at Tickenhall in 
Derbyshire, presented by Miss Lovell, of CaJke 
Abbey, may be compared with the Stafford- 
shire ware. 




Pig. 87. 



Slip ware. 

In the quotation from Plot on a previous page (p. 89), fre- 
quent mention is made of the use of '' slip " in the decoration of 
the early productions of the Staffordshire potteries. Some 
valuable examples of the slip wai^ 
are exhibited in this collection, and 
a fine series of specimens will also 
be found in Mr. Henry WiUett's col- 
lection, now in the British Museum.* 

The candlestick, G. 23 (Fig. 88) 
is interesting us bearing the date 
1649, traced in hlip figures ; but it 
should be mentioned that Professor 
Church and some other authorities 
are disposed to assign this specimen 
to Wrotham. Coarse slip ware was 
undoubtedly made at Wrotham, in 
Kent, during the 17th century (see 
p. 165) ; but it is by no means easy ^o- ^• 

in all 6ases to distinguish the productions of this locality from 



* A large number of excellent illastrations of slip-decorated ware, reprodaced 
from photograph! and printed in an appropriate hrown tint, will be foond in the 
<' Examples of Earij English Potteiy, named, dated, and inscribed.** By John EUot 
Hodgkin, F.S.A«, and Edith Hodgkin. London, 1891. Other pieces are figured bj 
Mr. L. M. Solon in the beautiful etchings of his fine work ** The Art of the Old 
Bn^iah Potter." Ix>ndon and Derby, 1883, 
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those of the Staffordshire potteries. The large tyg, G. 17, the 
posset pot, 0. 18, and the knobbed mug, G. 19, have likewise been 
doubtfully referred to Wrotham.* There is reason to believe 
also that somewhat similar ware was produced at the Cock-pit, 
Hill Works, in Derby, and a few pieces, like the difih, Q. 24, and 
the posset-pot, G. 33, have been attributed by some authorities 
to this factory. 

We tread, however, upon more certain ground when we pass 
from these pieces of doubtful origin to the famous pottery known 



Pio. 89. 

as Toft ware, of which a highly characteristic example is presented 
bv G. 25 (Fig. 89). This ware was undoubtedly turned out from 
T\)ft's works at Tinker's Clough, between Shelton and Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. In this, and similar ware, the ground is orna- 
mented with rude designs, in slip ; the slip, as explained in the 
quotation fi-om Plot, being simply clay reduced to a batter-like 
consistence by admixture with a due proportion of water. The 
thick liquid was delivered from a pipette, and allowed to trail 
over the surface of the unbaked i;vare according to the fancy and 
skill of the workman. The slip was projected from the tube by 
blowing through the lips, or its delivery waa controlled by 
placing the finger over the open end of the pipette and repioving 
it when the emission of the slip was desired. After ornament- 
ation with coloured slip, the ware was " leaded," or dusted with 



* Mr. L. M. Solon has tnggetted that the art of producmg slip decoration may 
have heen deriyed from the continent, and paiied, by way of Kent, lo the Midlaadi. 
{^** Art of the Old English Potter," p. 88.) 
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galena powder, and on firing in the kiln the entire surface of 
body and slip became coated with a vitreous silicate of lead. 

A brown Dowl (G. 187) washed inside with a slip of Devon 
day, and rudely decorated with incised figures cut through the 
slip, is interesting as bearing the date 1755. It will be found 
on the floor of Case 1. 

In some cases the clay body was covered while damp with a 
thin coating of slip of a diflerent colour, and a brush or toothed 
tool like a grainer's comb, was dragged over the surfa.ce, thus 
producing a veined or marbled effect. Exaitiples of this Combed 
ware are presented by the specimens marked Q. 32, 33, 39, 40, 
and 42. As the decoration of this pottery is only superficial, 
it is radically different from that of the marbled and agate-like 
ware of later date. 



Agate Ware. 

In order to produce this pottery, thin layers of variously 
coloured clays, chiefly red and brown^ were superposed one upon 
another, and from this pile of altematii^ strata thin slices 
were cut transversely by means of a wire. These striped slices, 
or " bats," were then carefully pressed into shape in moulds, and 
the irregular blending of the coloured clays produced a wavy 
pattern like that of certain agates and marbles. In some cases 
t^e effect was improved by a glaze of delicate bluish tone. The 
manufacture of this ware was greatly improved by Thomas 
Wbeildon, of Little Fenton, and it is known that some of Josiah 
Wedgwood's early efforts were directed to the manufacture of 
knife handles in agate-ware. 

Among the specimens of agate-ware exhibited in Case lY., are 
several knife-hafts. One of them is broken across to show the 
character of the variegated paste, from which it is seen that the 
pattern is not merely superficial, but passes completely through 
the paste. 

A ware closely resembling some of the Staffordshire agate- 
ware, was certainly made at Leeds. A specimen in the collection 
(K 42), is stamped " L^ds Pottery," and this piece has led to 
the identification of other specimens of agate ware which would 
otherwise have been attributed to the Staffordshire potteries. 



TortoiaeaheU Ware. 

The surface of this ware is covered with a variegated glaze, 
either of a rich brown or of a mottled purple and green colour, 
obtained by the use of manganese ore with galena Thomas 
Wheildon of Little Fenton, was famous for the production of 
such "tortoise-shell ware," and it was also manufactured by 
Josiah Wedgwood during his partnership with Harrison and 
with Wheildon. Many of the pieces exhibited in Wall-case Y., 
may be referred to the years 1750 and 1760. 
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The octagonal plates, Q. 81 and 
82, are characteristic examples 
of the ware, while the beaatiful 
specimen O. 80 (Fig. 90) is 
noteworthy as a skilful piece 
of work, the body being 
doable, and the outer case 
perforated with ornamental 
work. 

Wheildon, who acquired repata- 
YiQ, 90. tion for his tortoise-shell and agate 

ware, was also &mous for producing pottery in imitation 
of fruit and vegetables. Among the miscellaneous specimens 
on tlie bottom shelf of Cases I. to Y., will be found examples of 
cavZiflower ware (G. 198), and pi/ne-apple ware (Q. 197). 

Elera' Ware. 

On the Revolution of 1688, two brothers, John Philip and 
David Elers, descended from on ancient Saxon family of dis- 
tinction, but settled for some time in Holland, accompanied the 
Prince of Orange to England, and settled after a while in 
Staffordshire as potter& 

Finding at Bradwell Wood, a lonely spot about two miles 
from Burslem, an ochreous day well suited to the manufacture 
of red pottery, they established themselves there and erected a 
pot- work for the production of their ware, while they hired an 
establishment for the sale of their products at Dimsdale, about 
a mile away. One of their objects seems to have been to 
manufacture a red ware similar to that of Japan or China^ it 
being desirable at that time to imitate oriental porcelain and 
pottery. By careful selection and preparation of their days, 
they succeeaed in producing a much finer kind of ware than any 
that had previously -been made in this country. From the 
character of the specimens preserved to us, it may be inferred 
that they were men of considerable taste and skill ; an inference 
corroborated by the testimony of contemporary writers. Thus, 
Dr. Martin Lister, in a note appended ^ some letters published 
in 1693, referrinfir to the soft red iron-ore or haematite of 
Lancashire, alludes to Elers* ware in the following eulogistic 

iQrms : " I have this to add, that this clay Hcemaiites is as 

" good, if not better, than that which is brought kov^ the East 
" iTidies, Witness the Tea Pots now to be sold at the potters 
" in the Poultry in Cheap-side, which not only for axt, but for 
" beautiful colour too, are far beyond any we have from China. 
" These are made of the English HcBTnatitea in Staffordshire, as 
« I take it, by two Dutch-Tfien, incomparable artista"* 



* « Extracts of some letters from Mr. John Stardie, of Luncashire, concemiog 
« iron ore; and more particular! j of the Haematites, wrought into iroa at Miltherp 
" Force in that County. Communicated hj Dr. Martin Lister, P.R.8.'* Philo* 
iophical'Transactions, toI. xtu., 169», p. 696. Note on p. 6t9, dated Maj 1, »M. 
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The shop in the Poultry was kept by David Elers, while his 
brother carried on the factory at Bradwell Wood. The ware 
was sold at a very high price, and genuine specimens are now 
extremely rare. The Museum is fortunate in possessing a 
rather extensive series, believed to be authentic, having l^n 
obtained many years ago from the famous collection of Enoch 
Wood, 

These specimens sufficiently show the fineness of texture 
resulting from great care in levigating and mixing the raw 
materials According to Shaw, the body 
was composed of one part of Bradwell 
red day and four parts of day from 
Hill Top. The ware was accurately 
turned on the lathe and the pieces, 
generally of small size, were chantcter- 

terised by much delicacy and elegance 

of form. The little piggin (G. 62) and tt"^-""^!^ 

the dainty ladle (G. 64) both represented * ^^' ^^' 

in Fig. 91, oflTer a striking contrast to the coarse ware which 
had been previously made in the Staffordshire potteries. 

Much of Elers' ware was characterised by a peculiar mode of 
oroamentatiun, well illus- 
trated jn this collection. 
Small masses of damp clay 
were applied to the body, 
after it had been turned on 
the lathe, and the ornament 
was sharply stamped in 
relief with a metal die, on 
which the pattern had been 
engraved, the superfluous 
clay being then neatly re- 
moved. Fig. 92 represents Fig. 92. 
a cup and saucer (G. 58 and 59) illustrating the style of orna- 
ment which was thus sealed directly on the ware, and not 
moulded. Professor Church has pointed out the precise physical 
characters of Elers' ware, while Mr. Solon has also called atten- 
tion to its distinctive characteristics. It is a hard, dense, semi- 
vitrified body, having a apedfic gravity of 2*3 or 2*4. 

In addition to this fine red ware, the Elers are said to have 
manufactured a black body, from a mixture of clay and iron- 
stone, which may have been the precursor of Wedgwood's 
famous " Egyptian ware." Great secrecy was maintained in all 
the details of manufacture ; it is said, indeed, than an idiot 
turned the thrower's wheel, and that the most ignorant labourers 
were employed for those parts of the work which were not exe- 
cuted by John Philip Elers himself. Dr. Shaw mentions* that 

* *' Hiitory of the Staffordshire Potteries," p. 118. 
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1 Vyf ord was supposed to be the first, by pretending carelessness, 
to have entered the works and found out the processes em^ 
ployed. Eventually Mr. Astbury/ by feigning idiocy, and 
obtainiog employment in the works, learned the secrets, and 
made red ware,t being soon followed in this business by other 
potters. From the competition thus arising, and from ttonoy- 
ance by the other manufacturers of the district, the Elers dis- 
continued their works, and, according to Dr. Shaw, removed in 
1710 to Lambeth or Chelsea, where they connected their work 
with " the glass manufacture established in 1676 by Venetians, 
^' under the auspices of the Duke of Buckingham."^ 

The character of much of Astbv/ry'a wa/re may be seen in the 
specimens O. 48 to G. 52. His relief ornaments were usually 
stamped in pipe-clay, or Devon clay, on a body of brown or red 
ware, and the whole coated with lead glaze. Thou^ the ware 
was coarser than filers', it was bright amd effective ; whilst the 
ornaments, though ruder and less sharp, se^n to have been 
more varied, including not only flowers and geometrical figures, 
but animals and heraldic devices. 



Salt-glazed Ware. 

It is probable that the use of salt as an agent in glazing 
pottery was introduced into Staffordshire by John Philip Elers, 
the glaze employed before his time having been mostly plum- 
biferoua The well-known story which attributes the discovery 
of the glazing power of salt to a farm servant, who allowed a 
pot of brine to boil over, may be dismissed as "unworthy of 
credence. 

The name of Elizabethan Ware, sometimes applied to the 
early salt-glazed pottery, is quite inappropriate, inasmuch as its 
manufacture was not established until long after the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. It has also been termed CrouchWare, a name 
which, according to Mr. Solon, was derived from the use of the 
white Derbyshire clay, known as ** Crouch clay." Dr. Shaw 
states that in manufacturing salt-glazed ware, common brick 
clay and sand from Mole Cop were first used, and subsequently 
Can marl and this sand, some potters employing with the sand 
dark-gray clay from the coal pits. Some of the principal 

m 

* Mr. John Astbnry, who introdaced the oae of flint into the Potteriet, dkd in 
1748, at the age of 65 years. 

t Dr. Shaw mentions that Twyford and Astbury carried on a manufactory together, 
making red porcelain (?) and white pottery, and employing a salt glaze. 

X " Chemistry of Potfery/' 1887, p. 411. 

§ The account given is that in 1680, at Stanley Farn, near Mr. Palmer's potfeij, 
at Bagnall, the servant of Mr. Joseph Tates was boiling salt in water to be used m 
curing pork, and that during her temporary absence tl»e mixture boiled up, and ran 
over the sides of the earthen pot Aontaining the brine. Hie earthen pot became red 
hot, and when cool was found to be glazed. Mr. Palmer availed himself of the 
accident, glazing eommou brown ware by means of salt, and in this he was toon 
followed by oSier manufacturers. See Shaw's *' History of the Staffordshire 
Potteries," p. 108. 

II See Mr. Solon's remarks in his *' Art of the Old Engliah Potter," 1888, p. 71. 
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potters were in the habit of adding a pint of red lead to each 
bushel of salt.* Around the ovens employed for firing the ware, 
there was a scaffold on which a fireman stood to cast m the salt. 
The vapour arising from the salt-glazing is described, about the 
end of the 17th century, as being so considerable as to produce 
a dense white cloud, sometimes so thick as to cause persons to 
run against each otiier in the streets. 

At that time the ovens are described '' as always adapted to 
** the quantity of articles made during each week ; and no 
*' manufacturer of tiiat period fired more than one oven-full 
" weekly, commencing on the Thursday night, and finishing 
*' aboat midday on Saturday. There were about 22 ovens then in 
*' Burslem and its vicinity, each with eight mouths at equal 
** distances." 

For the chemical principles involved in salt-glazing, reference 
may be made to p. 57. The ware was protected in the kiln 
by being enclosed in saggers, one of which is exhibited in the 
collection (G. 100). It was found built into an old wall in the 
neighbourhood of Hanley, Staffor-dahire. The sides exhibit four 
perforations^ through which the vapour of the salt gained access 
to the enclosed pieces of ware, and the sagger has itself become 
irregularly coated with salt glaze. On account of its size this 
specimen is placed on the bottom shelf at the right-hand corner 
of Case V. 

The paste of some of this ware is so fine a.s almost to resemble 
a poi'celain. Indeed, Professor Church observes that, bad a little 
more alkali entered into the composition of the better and whiter 
specimens, it would have been in reality a kind of porcelain. 
It is extremely hard, and the glaze is but little inferior in 
hardness to quwrtz. The specific gravity of the ware is about 2*2. f 
Some of tiie salt-glazed ware of early date was shaped by 
pressing the moist paste in metal moulds, the ornament thus 
possessing very sharp relief ; whilst other pieces were " cast " 



Fig. 93. 



♦ " Historj of the Staffordshire Potteries," p. no. 

t " Catalogue of the Specimens of Old English and other Pottery in the Collection 
of Arthur Herbert Church. Cirencester, 1870, p. 8. Also: « English Earthenware," 
by Prof. A. H. Church, Part I., 1884. (Soath Kensington Museum Handbooks.) 
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in moulds of plaster-of-Paris^ the slip bein^ introduced so as to 
form at first a thin layer, lining the mould, and this operation 
being repeated until a sufficiently thick body was obtaiDed. 
Many of the stoneware models or *' blocks " from which the 
plaster moulds were taken are here exhibited, together with one 
or two of the metal moulds, now become extremely rare. 

G. 101 (Fig. 93) is a thick stone-ware block for the body of 
an eight-sided tea pot, whilst 0. 104 (Fig. 94) is a; similar model 
for the body of a jug, ornamented with the pecten-shell pattern 
so common on this ware. The specimens marked G. 167 and 
167a are metal moulds, which would leave upon the pressed 
ware an impression of the pattern as sharp as though it were 
delivered from a seal 

The upper shelf in the lower compartments of Wall-cases L, U., 
and III. contains a fine series of d/inb-coUmred salt-glazed ware. 
Fig. 95 (G. 97) represents a specimen of this beautiful manufac- 
ture, with its characteristic decoration. The drab-coloured sur- 
- face is decorated in relief with white 

ornaments in Devon day, and it 
will be noticed that in many of 
the pieces these ornaments be«r a 

I striking resemblance to the pressed 
decoration on Elers' ware ; a resem- 
blance so close, indeed, that many 
authorities have been led to believe 
that this rare ware may safely be 
attributed to the EHers' factory. 

>v.. -' Many of the pieces exhibit marks of 

having been turned on the lathe 
Tio. 96. before being ornamented. 

As types of the ordinary white ^t-glazed ware, reference 
may be made to Figs. 96 (G. Ill) and 97 (G. 112). 



Fig. 96. Fig. 97. 

The extreme thinness and delicacy of the finer specimens of 
this ware are marked features in such pieces as tiie trays or 
small dishes, G. 164, 165, 166, and 168. There is rarely any 
mark which will fix the locality or date of a particular piece of 
salt-glased ware, but the large tureen, G. Ill, has upon its base 
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the initials ''J. B." in curmve characters, and the date 1763 
rudely aci^tched in the paste under the glaze. The plate, 0. 173, 
is notable, inasmuch as the border is ornamented in relief with 
a military trophy, the Prussian eagle, a portrait of Frederick the 
Qreat, aad an inscription, '* Success to the King of Prussia and 
his Forces :" this allusipn to the victories of Frederick the Great, 
therefore, gives an approximate date to the specimen. Mr. H. 
Willett has a similar plate, with the same inscription, in tortoise- 
shell ware; thus showing that the two kinds of ware were 
loanufactured at the .same period, and perhaps in the same fac- 
tory. 

It Ls believed that the manufacture of salt-glazed stone-ware 
in Stafibrdshire extended from about 1690 to 1780, though it 
probably survived at Burslem until a much later period. Some 
of the finest productions may be referred to about the year 1750. 
The following useful chronological arrangement is given by 
Prof. Church :— • 

" Period L — ^Prior to 1720. Impressed and applied oxna- 

. n^ents on engine-turned vessels : archaic period. 

•* Period //.— 1720 to 1740. Flint introduced into the 

body : fine sharp work. 
" F&rvod /!/•— 1740 to 1760. Extensive use of coloured 

enamels in decorating the salt-glazed surface. 

*' Period /F.— 1760 to 1780. Prevalent ornamentation of 

basket and. pierced work : period of decadenea" 

Examples of the modes of ornamenting salt-glazed ware by 

enamelling and gilding may be seen in the specimens O. 182 to 

186 ; while the plates, O. 180 (Fig. 98) and G. 181, show how 



Fis. 98. 

this ware was occasionally decorated by means of transfer prints. 
The printing was probably executed by Sadler and Green of 
Liverpool (see pp. 156, 157). 

* Sooth Kenamirton Museam Art Handbooks : English Earthenware, Part I., 
1884, p. 61. 

IT 75401. II 
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Wedgwood Ware. 

[Wall cases VI. to X. ; upper shelves.] 

Although the StaflTordshire pottery was by no means so 
deficient, either in tasteful design or in execution, as has often 
been supposed, anterior to the productions of Wedgwood, there 
can yet be little doubt that this justly celebrated potter gave a 
new impulse to the manufactures produced at the Potteries. 
Josiah Wedgwood, the youngest son of Thomas and Mary 
Wedgwood, was bom at Bur^em in July 1730.* It appears 
that his early education did not extend beyond the ordmary 
course of reading, writing, and arithmetic, taught at a school afc 
Newcastle-under-Lyne; but he was one of those who continue to 
educate themselves throughout life, and thus acquire deserved 
advantages and reputation. 

Soon after his father's death, in 1739, he was removed from 
sdiool, and at this early age placed as a ^' thrower " under his 
brother Thomas, who had succeeded to the Churdiyard Works 
at Burslem, previously occupied by his father. In 1744 Josiah 
was apprenticed as a potter to lus brother for the term of five 
years. When freed from this service he entered into a partner- 
ship with John Harrison and Thomas Alders at the Cliff Bank 
Pottery, but the connexion was of only short duration, and he 
soon associated himself with Mr. Thcmias Whieldon, of Fenton, 
where he manufactured, among other things, a green ware with 
a remarkably brilliant glaze. This connexion, not suiting 
Wedgwood's views, he returned to Burslem in 1759, and com- 
menced business for himself in part of the Ivy Works belonging 
to his cousins, and there memufactured small ornamental articles. 
After removing to the premises known as the Brick-House 
Works {*' Bell Works ") he w€is fortunate enough to obtain the 
patronage of Queen Charlotte, who so much admired his " cream 
ware " — a material which had received great improvements at 
the hands of Wedgwood — as to desire i£at it should be called 
" Queen's Ware." The foimdation of his reputation having been 
thus laid, orders flowed freely to his manufactory at Burslem. 

Wedgwood was also fortunate in connecting himself commer- 
cially with his friend Mr. Thomas Bentley, a merchant of Liver- 
pool, who became his partner, so far as the production of orna- 
mental objects was concerned, and managed a warehouse in 
London for the sale of ornamental goods. Mr. Bentley's classical 
acquirements and knowledge of art were of the greatest service 
to Wedgwood ; and, by procuring the best models, they were 
enabled to produce those exquisite cameos, medallions, vases and 
other ornamental objects for which the firm became so justly 
celebrated. Of those objects the finest were produced ^ther in 

* On Wedgwood's monument in the parish chnrch at Stoke-upon-Trent he is said 
to have been born in Augu*t 1730, but the register of St. John's, Burslem, sbowf 
that he was baptised in the previous month. 
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the black body, called Egyptian ware or basaltes, or in the 
beantifnl material known as "jasper ware." The discovery of 
the jasper was certainly one of Wedgwood's greatest achievements. 
By the use of either sulphate or carbonate of barium, or both, he 
obtained a dense compact paste approaching porcelain in many 
of its characters, sufficiently hard to receive a good polish, and 
capable of bein^ delicately and uniformly tinted by the presence 
of certain metcdlic oxidea One of Wedgwood's own receipts for 
the jasper composition, preserved in the Mayer MSS., and pub- 
lished by' Miss Meteyard, specifies six parts of cawk (or massive 
barium sulphate, the mineral known as heavy spar or barytea), 
three of potter's clay, one of flint, and one-fourth of carbonate of 
baryta. 

Josiah Wedgwood died in January 1795, at Etruria, the classic 
name which he had given to the locality near Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, where he had erected his extensive works. His memory 
is perpetuated in the "Wedgwood Memorial Institute*' at 
Burslem, his native place.* 

The collection of Wedgwood ware occupies the upper half of 
the entire range of wall-cases numbered VI. to X. Not perhaps 
so rich in special depai*tments as certain private collections 
may be, it is nevertheless of exceptional value to the student, 
inasmuch as it contains characteristic examples of nearly all the 
varieties of ware, both useful and ornamental, manufactured 
by Wedgwood. 

The earliest piece in the collection, 
identified with the Wedgwood family, 
is the puzzle-jug (Q. 219), repre- 
sented in Fig. 99. This vessel, be- 
lieved to be unique, is of coarse brown 
paste, coated with green lead-glaze, 
and bears an incised inscription, 

-y^y^ X/^^ f/if^af ^dp//' 

It is undoubtedly the work of John 

Wedgwood, great uncle to Josiah 

Wedgwood, l^ing the eldest brother 

to Josiah's paternal grandfather. 

John Wedgwood was bom in 1654f 

and died in 1705. He was the grand- Fig. 99. 

son of Gilbert Wedgwood, the first of the name who settled in 

Burslem in the early part of the 17th century. 

Numerous examples of Wedgwood's famous Queen^a Ware will 
be found in the collection. These not only display the various 

* For a full account of Wedgwood and his productions, the visitor maj consult 
••The Life of Josiah Wedgwood," «< Wedgwood and his Works,*' and "The 
Wedgwood Handbook," all three by Eliza Meteyard ; "The Wedgwoods : being a 
Life of Josiah Wedgwood," by Uewellynn Jewitt, F.8. A. ; and " Wedgwood : an 
Address, by the Bight Hon. W. E. Gladitone," delivered on laying the foundation 
stone of the Wedgwood Memorial Institute, at Burslem, Oct. 26, 1863. 

H 2 
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shades of x^eamHX)lour which he employed, batshow tbe ezosUenoe 
of the " potting " which characterified aU Wedgwood's produc- 

tiona The butter-boat (G. 251) 
Fig. 100, . is an early unmarked 
specimen, made at the Bell Works 
and obti^ined from Elnoch Wood's 
collection* The large <^ntre-piece 
(G. 258) is an important specin^en, 
admirably illustrating, tbe chacao- 
terJBtics of the ware, and has been 
Pig. 100. figured, as a typical example^ by 

Professor Church in the " Sout^ Kensington Handbook." 

Some of the cream-ware is decorated with painting and 
gilding, while other pieces are ornamented with transfer-print- 
ing. The tea-canister (G. 252) is an early example of Liverpool- 
printed ware, figured in Miss Meteyaj^'s Life of Wedgwood, 
vol. ii., p. 64. A tea-pot (G. 255), presented by the Rev. J. 
Allen, is printed in purple transfer, with a tea-drinking scene on 
one side, and on the other side the following stanza : — 
*' Kindly take this Gift of mine, 
" The Gift & giver I hope is thine ; 
*' And tho* the value is bat small, 
** A loving Heart is worth it all" 

A sample of white Pearl Ware, of some interest is furnished 
by the sugar-basin, G 283. The cups and other object*^, dis- 
tinguished as G. 273 to G. 278, presented by Mr. Hugh Owen, 
formed a portion of the breakfast service made by Wedgwood 
for George III. for use at Gloucester Lodge, Wejhnouth. 

The two-handled vase (G. 308) is as excellent an ilhtstratibn 

of Oranite Ware, as Q. 309 is of 
Onyx Ware, The basin (G. 307) 
is a sample of so-called Bamboo 
Ware, The pie-dish, (G. 306) is 
one of the dishes, representing 
baked pie-crust, made by Wedg^ 
wood in times of scarcity, in order 
to avoid the use of flour. In the 
Life of George BrurrvmeU^ it is 
said that " the scarcity two years 
•* after Brummell's retirement, viz., 
" in July 1800, was so great that 
" the consumption of flour for 
" pastry was prohibited in the 
** Royal Household, rice being used 
" instead ; the distiller left off malt- 
" ing, backney-coach fares we!« 
" raised 25 per cent, and Wedg- 
" woodf made dishes to represent 
Fig. 101. " pie-crust." 

* Life of George BnimmeU, Etq., bj Oapt. Jefb, 1844, toI I p. 49. 
t As Josiah Wedgwood died in 1796, this must hare referenoe odIj to th fnu r 
Wedgwoods. 
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Some of the meet itbportant examples of Wedgwood's produc- 
tdons in this collection ar^ the Egyptian Ware or basaUes 
(G. 310 to G. 335), among which the ewer, represented in 
S'ig. 101, is specially noteworthy. The design is emblematic 
of Water ; a seated Triton, surrounded by the 8e€^ clasps the 
neck of the vase, which is ornamented with a dolphin's head, 
whilst the body is decorated with a festoon of bulrushes and 
a boffder of leaves. 

Another fine specimen of black Egyptian ware is represented 
in Fig. 102. This is an oviform cmiphora and cover (G. 323), 
having the two handles in (he form of serpents springing from 
the beads of the Medusae ; the body is ornamented in relief with 
a classic group representing the apotheosis of Homer ; whilst the 
cover is surmounted by a Pegasus. 



Pift, 102. Fig. 103. 

The lamp (G. 324), shown in Fig. 103, is another excellent 
specimen. On a triangular base are three classic figures grouped 
around a central shaft, which supports a shallow vase bearing 
three small burners in scallop shells ; the cover is terminated by 
a burner in the form a palm tree, with three seated figures at its 
base. 

On the top shelf of case is a large bust of Cornelius de Witt, 
in black Egyptian ware. Wedgwood's life-sized busts of Dutch 
patriots were modelled about the year 1779, and had a large sale 
m Holland. 
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Some of Wedgwood's black ware was decorated with paintingB 
in encaustic* or iinglazed enamel colours, thus imitating the effect 
of the ancient Greek painted vases. Examples of this mode of 
decoration are furnished by the vases O. 33H to G. 338, which 
are painted with classic figures in red and white. The finest 
specimen, however, is the immense vase, or crater (G. 343) which 
is mounted on a pedestal in front of a column near Wall-case L, 
and is figured in the frontispiece to this Handbook. It is a copy 
of a Greek vase in the British Museum, belonging to the latest 
period of vase-paintiu^ known as the style of the Basilicata, and 
supposed to be not earlier than 200 B.C. The original vase was 
formerly in Sir W. Hamilton's collection. This copy was the 
largest work executed by Wedgwood. Its height is 2 feet 
9 inches, and its greatest diameter 18 inches. This valuable 
specimen of Wedgwood's work was presented to the Museum by 
the late Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 

Of all Wedgwood's productions, the finest was unquestionably 
his Jasper Ware. The peculiarities of this beautiful material 
were due to the use of minerals containing barium — ^notably the 
sulphate, or " heavy spar " — as constituents of the paste. By 
admixture with various oxides, the jasper received a variety of 
delicate tints, the most characteristic being blue, sage-green, and 
lilac In some cases the colour permeated the body, whilst in 
others it was merely superficial, being due to a wash of coloured 
paste, or "jfvsper dip"'; occasionally the solid and the dip were 
associated, the coating and the body being of different colours. 

The tine effect produced by applying ornaments of white jasper 
to a delicate blue ground is well illustrated by the two vases, 
G. 339 and G. 340. The latter is a very charming piece, and has 
been figured in Prof. Church's '' Handbook of English Earthen- 
ware," Fig. 52. It is an oviform amphora, having the body 
ornamented with a frieze of figures representing Apollo and the 
nine Muses, and the cover surmounted by a white figure of 



But the choicest piece of Wedgwood ware in the collection is 
undoubtedly the copy of the famous Portland or Barberini Vaae, 
with the bas-reliefs executed in white jasper, and laid on a fine 
black ground (G. 342). 

This is one of the original copies made by Wedgwood, and was 
obtained directly from the late Mr. Charles Darwin, who was 
one of Wedgwood s descendants. The original vase is formed of 
dark blue transparent glass with the bas-reliefs laid on in white 
semi-opaque paste. It was discovered between the years 1623 
and 1644, in a marble sarcophagus buried beneath the mound 
called Monte de Grano, near Bome, which was opened by order 
of Pope Barberini (Urban VIII.). The sarcophagus was formerly 
supposed to be that of the Emperor Severus and his mother 
Mamaea, who were slain in Germany, a.d. 235. The vase was 
brought to England by Sir William Hamilton in 1784, and pur- 
chase by the Duchess Dowager of Portland, At the sale of her 
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nmaeum in 1786 it was bought in by the Duke of Portland for 
1,020Z., and was then lent to Wedgwood for the purpose of being 
copied. The original vase is now in the British Museum, whore, 
on Feb. 7th, 1845, it suffered violent injury at the hands of one 
William Lloyd ; but it has since been admirably restored. 

Wedgwood CaTneoa^ itc, — An illustrative collection of cameos 
and intaglios in Wedgwood ware is displayed in two glass cases 
placed one on each side of the pillar opposite to Wall-case VIII. 
Eiach specimen is mounted in a gilt setting, which freely exposes 
the back. Nos. 1 to 189 form a fine series of black medallions 
of classical portraits, executed in basaltes, and bearing for the 
most part the mark of Wedgwood and Bentley. Nos. 190 to 
194 are classical intaglios in basaltes. Nos. 195 and 196 are 
cameo portraits in plain white ware ; and the remaining speci- 
mens, Nos. 197 to 213, are examples of jasper cameos in two or 
more colours. 

The most important specimen in this series is the large relievo 
plaque. No. 214, represented in Fig. 104. This slab, which 



Fig. 104. 

measures 15 inchas by 6 inches, is of sage-green jasper with 
cameo- work in white, representing the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 

The modelling is attributed to the Italian artist Pacetti. The 
subject is copied from the sculpture on the saroophagns in which 
the Barberini vase was discovered, and which is preserved in the 
Museum of the Capitol at Borne. 

Wedgwood Porcelain, 

It is believed that the manufacture of porcelain was not 
attempted by Josiah Wedgwood, but it was subsequently under- 
taken at Etruria by his nephew Thomas Byerley. The produc- 
tion of porcelain at these works commenced probably about the 
year 1808, but was canied on for onlj' a short period. A small 
series of specimens, marked G. 356 to G. 362, is exhibited in 
Wall-case X. Each piece is marked in red with the name 

'* WEDGWOOP." 
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Old Staffordshire Wa/re, exduaive of Wedgwood Wa/re. 

[Wall-caaeB VL to X. ; lower shelves.] 
While the upper shelves of the raoge of glass-cases along the 
eastern wall are devoted to the Collection of Wedgwood Ware, 
all the lower shelves of these cases are occupied by the produc- 
tions of other Staffordshire potters, many ol whom were either 
tiie contemporaries or the immediate successors of Wedgwood. A 
few pieces, at the commencement of the smes, are of still earlier 
date. 

^Hie octagonal plate in delft ware (Q. 363), painted with a 
tiver'^scene, is marked in blue under the glaze 

These initials are those of Josiah Twyf ord, of Shelton, who is 
mentioned by Dr. Shaw as the first potter who introduced the 
use of [dpe-clay into the Staffordshire potteries. 

The obeUsk m granite ware (G. 364), and the bust of George 
Washington (G. 367) bear the impressed mark, " Ra. Wo^, 
Burslem." This Ralph Wood was the father of AarcHi Wood, 
who was apprenticed to Dr. T. Wedgwood, and he was, conse- 
quently, the grandfather of Enoch Wood, whose name appears 
on several other specimens, such as G. 368. 

The earliest pieces of this pottery are marked " E. wood," and 
the latest " bkoch wood & sons," while others, like the bust of 
the Emperor of Russia (G. 372) are stamped *' wood & oaldwkll." 
The latter piece is inscribed " Alexander, SX, 35. Moscow burnt 
Europe preserved, 1812." The mark, indicating the partnership 
between Enoch Wood and James Caldwell, was used from 1790 
to 1818. 

Mr. Enoch Wood was an enthusiastic collector of Staffordshire 
pottery, and from his collection a laige nimiber of the specimens 
in this Museum were obtained. Jn 1816 the Staff<Hrdsbire 
manufacturers assembled to celebrate the fiftieth anniversaiy of 
the opfBning of the canal between the Trent and the Mersey, a 
wor)^ fai the greatest importanoe to them. A museum was then 
iciaugarated, illustrative of the progress of Staffordshire potteiy, 
and some well-known old works, which had been dosed for 
many years, were searched for specimens. A selection of these 
examples, obtained fr^m Enoch Wood^ to whom the collection 
belonged, forms the base of the Staffordshire series exhibited in 
this Museum. Other portions of the Wood collecti<m are in the 
South Kensington Museum, and in the Museums of Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Stoke-on-Trent and Hanley ; while part of the collection 
is exhibited at Dresden. 

, Among the many potters whose meoiufactures are here illu- 
stnoAed an honourable place must be assigned to John Turner, of 
LajM End, whose wcnrks are exemplified by specimens G. 106 to 
0. 411. The excellence of his blue and white jasper- ware will 
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be seen in the vase Q. 408 and the dish G. 409a. John Turner 
died in 1 786, bat the business was continued by his sons. A 
patent was granted to William and John Turner in 1800, for a 
new method of manufacturing porcelain and earthenware by the 
introduction of a material known in Staffordshire as '* Tabbemer's 
Mine rock," " Little Mine rock," and ** New Rock " (Specifica- 
tions of Patents, No. 2367, January 9, 1800). The bowl G. 
4126, is marked '* Turner's Patent." 

Several specimens, G. 390 to G. 393, illustrate the work of 
Elijah Mayer, of Hanley, whose black Egyptian ware and buff 
and cane-coloured bodies are of very delicate texture. With 
these are some specimens, presented by Mr. W. H. Goss, F.G.S., 
which, though unmarked, are known to have been made by J. 
Mayer of Hanley. 

A large jug in blue jasper, with white raised figures repre- 
senting the four seasons (G. 447) is an excellent example of the 
work of William Adams, who was one of Wedgwood's pupils, 
and afterwards a manufacturer on his own account. His blue 
and white jasper ware closely resembled Wedgwood'^. 

Several specimens, G. 397 to G. 403a, illustrate the various 
kinds of ware, including blue and white jasper, made by 
Neale & Co., of Hanley, who were contemporaries of Wedgwood 
and imitators of his works. The important piece G. 401, repre- 
sented in Fig. 105 is in green glazed earthenware, deconted 
with gilding. 

H. Palmer, who was at one time in partnernhip with 
Neale, nnscmpulously copied* 
Wedgwood's patterns. Some 
small intaglios in black 
Egyptian ware, presented by 
Mr. Ulidge, are stamped with 
Palmer's name, or in some 
cases with the initials " H.P." 

Voyez was a clever French 
modeller, at one time in the 
employ of Josiah Wedgwood, 
and afterwards with ralmer 
and Neale & Co. A charac 
teristic jug, modelled by him 
with figures in high relief and 
dated 1788, is exhibited as 
G. 383. 

Several pieces of earthen 
ware and porcelain (G. 483 to 
G. 442a) bear the mark of 
" DAVENPORT." Mr. John 
Davenport; established works 
at Longport in Staffordshire, 
in 1793, and the business 
passed to his descendants. Fie. 105. 
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Of the china made by Miles Mason, in the early part of die 
present century, some characteristic pieces are here exhibited 
(Q. 463 to G. 466.) In connexion with these specimens it may 
be interesting to quote the following advertisement from the 
Morning Herald of Monday, October 15. 1804: — 

Mason's China. 

It has hitherto been the opinion, not only of the Pablio, but also of the 
MannfactuTerB of this Ooon^ that the earths of these Kingdoms are un- 
equal to those of Foreign Nations for the fabrication of china. Miles 
Mason, late of Fenchnrch Street, London, having been a principal 
pnrohaser of Indian Porcelain, till the prohibition of that article by heavy 
duties, has estabHshed a Manufactory at Lane Delph, near Newcastle- 
under-Line. upon the principle of the Indian and S^e (mo) China. The 
former is now sold at tne principal Shops onl}[ in the City of London, and 
in the Country as British NauKin. His article is warranted from the 
Manufactory to possess superior qualities to Indian Nankin China, being 
mere beautiful as well as more durable, and not so liable to snip at the 
ed^s, more difficult to break, and refusable or unitable by heat, if brdcen. 
Bemg aware that to combat strong prejudices with success, something 
superior must be produced : he, therelere, through the medium of his 
Wnolesale Friends, proposes to renew or match the impaired or broken 
services of the Nobility and Gentry, when by a fair trial or conjunction 
with foreign china, he doubts not that these fears will be removed, and, 
in a short period, the Manufactories of Porcelain, by the patronage of 
the KobiUly of this country, will rival, if not excel, those of foreign 
Nations. 

N.B. The articles are stamped on the bottom of the large pieces, to 
prevent imposition. 

Several specimens, such as G. 465, bear the well-known mark, 
"mason's patent ironstone china." The improvement, for 
which a patent was granted in 1813, consistea in osing the 
scoria or slag of ironstone pounded and ground in water, in 
certain proportions, with flint, Cornwall stone and clay, and blae 
oxide of cobalt. (Specifications of Patents, No. 3724, July 23, 
1813.) 

On the lower shelves of Cases IX. and X. is an illustrative 
series of 8pode Ware (G. 469 to G. 492), mostly presented by 
Mr. Battam. The original Josiah Spode was apprenticed to 
Thomas Whieldon, of Fenton, in 1749. He conducted works at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, where he manufactured blue-printed, crecmi- 
coloured, and other wares. On his death in 1798, his son Josiah 
continued the business, and soon afterwards commenced the 
manufacture of porcelain, which he is said to have improved by 
introducing the use of bone-earth and of felspar ; it has been 
shovim, however, by Professor Church that he was not the first 
to employ bone-earth in either porcelain or earthenware. He 
died in 1827, and was succeeded in the business by his son, 
Josiah Spode, at whose death the works passed into the hands 
of Messrs. Copeland and Garrett. 

The vase (G. 476), with perforated cover, mounted on a tripod 
stand formed by three dolphins, executed in red terra-cottai 
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with black ornaments in relief, is an excellent example of early 
Spode ware (Fig. 106). 



Fig. 106. 

The specimens G. 415 and G. 416 are examples of the iView 
HaU Chtna, the earliest porcelain made in Staffordshire. The 
New Hall Works at Shelton were established by a company of 
potters, who, in 1777, purchased Cookworthy's patent which 
had been extended to Champion. {See p. 132.) The New Hall 
Works where closed in 1826. 

The following is an alphabetical list of other Staffordshire 
potters whose productions are represented in this collection: — 



Baddeley, W.* 

Batty & Co. 

Birch. 

Bott & Co. 

C. & H. (Cookson 

Harding). 
Clementson, J. 
Clews. 
Cyples. 
Dale, J. 

Ducroz & MUlidge 
Green, T. 
Hack wood. 
Harding. 
Harley. 
Heath. 
Hollins, S. 
Hollins, T. & J. 
EeeUng, Toft & Co. 
Lakin. 

Lakin & Poole. 
Mason, Miles. 
Mayor & Newbold. 



j Meir, F. 

Mist. 
' Mohr & Smith. 
I Moseley. 
and Myatt. 
I Phillips. 

Poole, R. 

Pratt. 
j Ridgway. 
I Bidgway & Sons. 

Ridgway, W., Son & Co. 
, Riley. 

Rogers. 
! Salt. 

; Shorthose & Co. 
! Shorthose & Heath. 

Sneyd, T. 

Steel. 

Stevenson, A. 

Taylor, G, 

Walton. 

Wilson. 



* Bftddelej'i ware is mitrked « Eftstwood,'* the place of manoliftoture. 
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WEST SDDK 
Modem Staffordshire Wa/re. 

[Wall-cases XXXV. to XXXIX] 

The Staffordshire series is continued on the western side of 
the Museum, where the upper part of the range of wall-cases is 
devoted to illustrations of the modern manufactures of the 
Potteries. Many of these specimens were obtained from the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, and have become of interest as 
examples of the finest Staffordshire productions of that period. 

The western series commences with examples of the mann&e- 
tures of Mr. Copeland, and of Messrs. Copeland and Oarrett 
(0. 493 to Q. 523), thus continuing the collection of Spode ware 
on the eastern sida William Copeland was a partner in Spode's 
firm, and his son, the late Mr. William Taylor Copeland, 
subsequently became possessor of the works. The style of the 
present firm is ^' Messrs. W. T. Copeland & Sons." 

The famous house of Minton's was founded at Stoke-upon- 
Trent, in 1790, by Thomas Minton, who had been in Spode's 
employ. The business was afterwards enormously extended by 
the late Mr. Herbert Minton, who for a long time was in 
partnership with his nephews, Mr. M. D. HoUins and Mr. Colin 
Minton Campbell. The series Q. 529 to G. 574 iUustrates some of 
the most noteworthy productions of this factory, including many 
pieces with Minton's early marks. 

From a technological point of view, much interest attaches 
to the s[)ecimens iUustrating the manufacture of til#» and tesse- 
lated pavements. Mos. 0. 551 to Q. 553, show the kaolin or china 
day, pressed into the form of tesserae according to Proeser's 
pateot. (Specification No. 8548, June 17th, 1840.) 

The dry day, in a state of fine powder, is subjected to 
hydraulic pressure, and its particles ar» thus forced to cohere 
into the required shape without employing the agency of water. 
It is then vitrified bv firing. 

In the centre of the entrance hall of the Museum is an 
example of a tessdated pavement from a design founded on a 
Boman mosaic pavement discovered at Woodchester in Olotices- 
tershire. This pavement was executed by Messrs. Minton aod 
Co., with tesserae of their manu£BuH;ure. 

The examples of modem tiles of Minton's manufadnire (G. 
554 to G. 573) am placed for convenience on the top shelf 
Many of these are encaustic tiles. Each tile usually coiisistB of 
three strata of clay, th^ superficial stratum heing impressed 
with the pattern from a wooden mould. Cdoux^ sfaps are 
then poured into the depressions, and, after ^Mtrtial drsring, the 
surface is levelled down and the tile fired. 
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The western series of Staflfordshire specimens contains exam- 
ples not only of the productions of Uopeland^s and Minton's 
factories, but also of the work of the following Staffordshire 
nuinufacturers, viz. : — W. H. Goes, C. Meigh & Sons, F. & R. 
Pratt, J. Richhuss and C. Toft, and Ridgway & Co. The ivory 
porcelain, presented by Mr. Goss, of Stoke-upon-Trent, is a 
singularly beautiful material. 

An adjacent pedestal case, No. 4, is devoted to the exhibition 
of a fine collection of Staffordshire porcelain and pottery, of 
modem make, obtained mostly 
from the Great Elxhibition of 
1851. Attention may be called 
to the large wine cooler (G. 
576) in cream-coloured ware, 
maoof actured by Messrs. 
MintoQ & Ck>., and represented 
in Fig. 107. Among the most 
noteworthy of Minton's pro- 
ductions in this case are the 
handsome porcelain bottles and 
vases (G. 576, G. 680), richly 
decorated after old Sevres 
models. Messra Minton have 
for many years bad the advan- 
tage of ^ the services of M. Leon 
Arnoux, and later those of 
M. L. Solon, in the production 
of their artistic manufactures. -p^^ ^^ 

Several admirable specimens of Copeland's productions, about 
the year 1861, are here exhibited. The b 
antique (G. 583), 24 inches iiigh, is an 
early specimen of Copeland's Parian 
(Fig. 108). The beautiful material 
termed Parian or sta^tuary biscuit, 
which was invented in the Potteries 
nearly fifty years ago, differs from 
porcelain only in the employment of 
an easily fusible felspar instead of 
Cornish stone, and is fired at a 
temperature comparatively not high. 
The fabrication of figures with this 
biscuit requires great care and skill, 
the figures being cast in several 
portions and carefully joined together, 
while their bulk diminishes by firing 
to no less than a quarter of the size 
of the* model. The firing itself also 
needs lA^h care, props being neces- 
sary to support Uie figures, which Fig. 108. 
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otherwise would become distorted. The pleasing tone of the 
body is said to be due to a small quantity of the silicate of 
peroxide of iron contained in the felspar or in the clays. 

The specimen G. 5846 is a group in white biscuit, represent- 
ing two children playing with a rabbit, marked in relief — 



" PuBD. BY C, Baguley, ^an/c^, 
^^a^lc^/tie. "i^^ July, 1810/' 

This last figure is obscure ; the date may be 1810 or 1818. 
It is interesting, however, to find so early a piece reeembling 
parian in many of it« characters. 

The large vase G. 592 (Fig. 109) is a sample of Parian ware 
34 inches high, with fioral ornamentation in very high relief, 
manufactured by Messrs. T. and R. Boote, of Burslem. Some 
small portrait busts in parian, by Mr. W. H. Goas, of Stoke- 
upon-Trent, are excellent examples of the utilisation of this 
ware. 

The only other piece in this case to which special attention 
need be called is the two-handled vase, G. 593 (Fig. 110), 31 
inches high, by Messrs. Wedgwood & Sons, of Etruria. The 
ornament is in white relief on a dark blue ground, after the 
manner of old Wedgwood jasper ware. 



Fig. 109. 

Fig. 110, 
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The remaining specimens of Staffordshire ware, consisting for 
the mast part of framed plaques, are distributed, according to 
the available space, over the walls in the neighbourhood of the 
cases containing the Ceramic Collection, partly on the eastern 
and partly on the western side of the Museum. The pedestal 
of perforated enamelled bricks (G. 605), by Messrs. Minton & 
Co., represented in Fig. 111. is placed between Wall-cases XXX. 
and XXXI. 



Fig. 111. 



Bow Porcelain. 
[Wall-cases XL and XXL] 

The range of wall cases under the windows, along the southern 
or Jermyn-Street side of the Museum, contains a large collection 
of specimens illustrating the history of the manufacture of 
British porcelain. The series commences in Case XL, with the 
productions of the famous factory at Bow. 

It is generally believed that the porcelain works at Stratford- 
le-Bow were established about the year 1730, but the earliest 
authentic information concerning the factory does not commence 
until several years later. In 1744 a sample of china clay was 
brought to this country from America ; and, with the view of 
introducing this material at Bow, a patent was taken out in 
December of that year by Edward Heylyn, of Bow, merchant, 
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and Thomas Frye, of West Ham, Essex, painter, for the production 
of a porcelain containing, among other ingredients, " an earth. 
" the produce of the Cherokee nation in America, called by the 
" natives uTiaker" The Mr. Frye here mentioned, who was an 
artist and engraver, became manager of the Bow works, and 
during the subsequent partnership of Messrs. Weatherby and 
Crowther assiduously devoted himself to the improvement of 
the manufacture, but in 1759 he was compelled to abandon 
the employment in consequence of ill health, and in 1762 he 
died of consumption. 

Some interesting particulars respecting the Bow factory are 
furnished by a document in the cover of a box in the Britiah 
Museum containing a punch bowl. The writing is signed " T. 
" Craft, 1790," and informs us that " this bowl was made at the 
" Bow China Manufactory about the year 1760, and painted 
" there by Mr. Thomas Craft. My cipher is in the bottom ; it 
" is painted in what we used to call the old Japan taste, a taste 
" at the time much esteemed by the then I)uke of Argyle; 
" there is nearly two pennyweight of gold, about 15 shillings ; I 
" had it in hand at different times about three months : about 
" two weeks' time was bestowed upon it ; it could not have 
'' been manufactured, &c. for less than 4{. There is not its simili- 
'' tude. I took it in a box to Kentish Town, and had it burnt 

" there in Mr. Gyles's kiln ; cost me Sa, 

" The above manufactory was carried on many years under the 
" firm of Messrs. Crowther and Weatherby, whose names were 
" known almost over the world. They employed 300 persons ; 
" about 90 painters (of whom I was one), and about 200 turners, 
" throwers, &c, were employed under one roof. The model of 
" the buildings was taken from that at Canton, in China." 
In connexion with the statement in this last paragraph it is 

interestingto notice the speci- 
men H. 22 (Fig. 112), an mk- 
stand which is inscribed 

"MADE AT NEW CANTON, 

1751." It was shown by 
^ the late Mr. Chaffers that 
i the Bow works were known 
in the early stages of their 
existence as " New Canton,'' 
and he published from ihe 
memcnrandum books in Lady 
YiQ, 112. Charlotte Schreiber*s posses- 

sion " A Weekly Account of 
Bisket ware made at New Canton " during the first six months 
of 1764. 

Mr. Weatherby, one of the partners in the business at Bow, 
died in 1762, shortly after Mr. Frye's death, and the next year 
John Crowther became a bankrupt, but he appears to have 
retained an interest in the works for some time after his f ailura 
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In 1777 Crowther was elected into Morden College, Blackheath, 
and Craft, writing in 1790, says, "I am the only person of all 
those employed there who annually visit him." About the 
year 1775' or 1776 the Bow works were sold to Mr. William 
Duesbury, and the moulds and models were removed to Derby. 
The factory was afterwattis converted into chemical works, and 
in Craft's time was used as a manufactory of turpentine. 

Some interesting account books and other documents used at 
the old Bow works passed some years ago into the possession of 
Lady Charlotte Schreiber, and these records not only show the 
large amount of business which was at one time carried on at 
the Bow works, but incidentally afford much information as to 
the character of the ware produced. 

But the most valuable information on this subject is that 
which was derived from the excavations at Bow in 1868, by 
Messrs. Bell and Black. While trenching a drain from the 
lucif er-match manufactory to the sewer the workmen found, at 
a depth of 8 or 10 feet from the surface, a number oi fragments 
of old Bow porcelain and portions of saggers ; the " find " bein<j 
probably on the site of an old kiln. Some of these pieces, 
preisented by Mr. Bell, are exhibited in this collection, and by 
showing the character of the Bow paste and 
the style of ornamentation have led to the 
identification of many pieces of Bow china 
which had previously been wrongly attri- 
buted to other manufactories. While some 
of the specimens brought to light by these 
excavations are coated with a glaze, most of 
them £ire merely in the state of biscuit, and 
are therefore castaway fragments of unfinished 
ware. Such is the specimen H. 1 (Fig. 113), -pio 113. 

which is a fragment of a cup ornamented 
with the embossed five-petalled flower known as the May-flower 
or hawthorn pattern. 

The circular disc of frit (H. 19), the roll of baked clay (H. 21), 
and the fragment of a sagger (H. 20) are interesting relics of 
the old works. 

But little is known regarding the materials employed at Bow. 
According to Heylyn and Frye*s patent, granted in 1744, one 
part of potash or pearl ash is mixed with one part of sand or 
flint and a variable proportion of " unaker." In a subsequent 
patent taken out by Frye alone in 1749, no mention is made of 
the unaker ; but it is said that a " virgin earth," pitxiuced by 
the calcination of certain " animals, vegetables, and fossils," is 
mixed with flint or sand and a certain proportion of pipe-day. 
The glaze is described as made of saltpetre, red lead, and sand, 
with the addition of white lead and smalts. Professor Church 
has pointed out that the earth obtained by the calcination of 
animal matter must have been bone-eaith, and his exami- 
nation of some fragments of porcelain obtained from the drainage 

U 75401. ' I 
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operatdoDS at Bow revealed the presence of upwards of 17 p^r 
cent of phosphoric acid. (See his analysis on p. 35.) 

The various modes of decoration employed at the Bow works 
are well illustrated by specimens in this coUectionl Some of 
the pieces, like the sauce-boat, H. 54, are painted in blue under 
the glaze, and it is worth noting that many of the pieces of 
unglazed porcelain dug up at the works were in like manner 
painted with cobalt blue. There is evidence to show that as 
early as 1756 the managers of the Bow works availed themselves 
of the method of transfer-printing, and occasionally sent their 
porcelain to be decorated at Liverpool The plate H. (16 is a 
delicate specimen of late Bow porcelain, decorated with a transfer 
print in red. The subject of the engraving is often found on 
specimens of early printed Worcester porcel^ ( compare N. 40a). 
The method of printing on china is generally attributed to Sadler 
and Green, of Liverpool, about 1750, or soon afterwards, and refer- 
ences to printed pieces of Bow china occur among Bowoocke*s 
memoranda, published by Chaffers, 

Among the painted and gUt pieces are several examples 
(H. 24 to H. 27) of the ** partridge pattern," frequently men- 
tioned in the notes of John Bowcocke. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the same pattern is found on Worcester 
and on Plymouth china. Some of the finest productions of the 
old Bow factory were its china statuettes, of which examples 
are furnished by the specimens marked H. 45 to H. 48. It 
is known that John Bacon, the sculptor, worked at one time 
for Bow ; and we learn from " Nollekens and his Times " that 
Moser, the keeper of the Royal Academy, also meddled for the 
Bow factory. 

The figure of a female playing the pastordla (Fig, 114) is one 



Fio. 114. 
of a pair (H, 47 and H. 48), each of which is marked in red 
with an anchor and dagger. This mark has somtetimes be^ 
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regarded as an early Chelsea mark, but most colleetois now 
agree in attributing it to Bow, an attribution which receives 
some support from the capital cursive ^^whidi, in addition to 

the anchor cknd dagger, is marked upon the figure H. 45. 

It may be remarked that at the back of each of the figures 
EL 47 and H. 48 near the base a square hole has been pierced 
before glazing, for the purpose of receiving a metal stem sup- 
porting nozzles for candles. As this square hole is said to be 
never found on similar Chelsea pieces, it has come to be 
regarded as a distinctive feature of old Bow figures. 

The triangle, commonly attributed to Bow, is now considered 
by m€kny collectors to be a Chelsea mark. Two small cream 
jugs of the famous '' goat and bee " pattern, one coloured and 
the other plain, are e^bited as H. 33 and H. 34. These bear 
the mark of an incised triangle, formerly regarded as distinctive 
of Bow china. However, a cream mug in the possession of 
Mr. W. Russell, and another in the possession of Mr. T. Thorn- 
hill, both of similar paste and pattern to these pieces, bear the 
triangle, together with " Chdsea, 1745," indented in the paste. 
Thib two cream jugs here exhibited were formerly in the 
Strawberry Hill Collection. 

The greater number of the specimens of Bow china are 
unmarked, and the identification has consequently to be based 
on the character of the body and the style of ornamentation. 
It should, therefore, be understood that, in the present state of 
our knowledge on this subject, the reference of some of the 
specimens in this collection to the Bow manufactory is open to 
revision. 



Chelsea Porcelain. 
[Wall-cases XIII. and XIV.] 



Although the exact date of the establishment of the porcelain 
works at Chelsea has not been ascertained, it was probably at 
least as early as 1745. The '' goat and bee " cream jugs marked 
with an impressed triangle and dated "Chelsea, 1745," have 
been mentioned above. It has been supposed that the manu- 
facture bad even then obtained considerable importance, for the 
French Company, which at that time desired the exclusive 
privilege of establishing a porcelain manufactory at Yincennes 
(subsequently that of Sevres) urged the benefit that Finance 
would gain by having works which should exclude the German 
and EngUsk porcelain. This reference, however, may have been 
made to the productions of Bow rather than to those of Chelsea. 
Be that as it may, it is known that in 1747 several persons 

I 2 
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came from the Staffordshire potterieeii and settled At the Obelaea 
wtwrks.* 

The late Mr. J. R Nightingale, of Wilton, who undertook an 
extensive search among old newspapers with the view of dis- 
covering advertisements and other notices of early EInglish 
))orceIain, could find no reference to Chelsea china before the 
early part of IToO.f An advertisement from the " Chelsea 
China Werehouse, St James a street," dated January 17, 1750, 
refers to the productions of " Mr. ChxtrUs Oouyn, late Proprietor 
and Chief Manager of the Ciielsea House." At this time the 
works were in the hands of Mr. Nicholas Sprimont, originally a 
bilversmith, who appears to have succeeded Qouyn at Chelsea. 
Probablj^, as Prof. Church has pointed out, both Gouyn and 
Sprimont were of Flemish origin. 

It would appear from a memorial:^ presented to the Qovem- 
ment that the proprietor or conductor of the works, styled ** the 
Undertaker of the Chelsea Manufacture of Porcelain Ware/' w«8 
" a silversmith by profession," who, " from a casual acquaiutauce 
" with a chymist who had some knowledge this way, was 
'' tempted to a trial, which upon the progress he made, he was 
" encouraged to pursue with great labour and expense." Un- 
fortunately the date of the memorial is not given, but 
Mr. Franks has pointed out that it is certain from internal 
evidence that ''the document was written after 1752, and 
probably before 1759."§ It mentions that at least one hundred 
persons were then employed, '' of which is a nursery of 30 lads 
*' taken from the parishes and charity schools, and bred to 
'' designing and painting, arts very much wanted here, and 
'' which are of the greatest use in our silk and linen manu- 
" facture&'' The memorialist complaios sadly of the smuggling 
sales of the Dresden porcelain, allowed to be imported for 
private use, but otherwise prohibited, pointing out ''that a 
'* certain foreign minister's house has been for a course of yeari 



* *' Charles Simpson, 68 yeus of age in 1817, was bom at Chelsea, (o which 
place his father Aaron Simpson went in 1747, lUong with Thomas Lawton, slip- 
maker, Samnel Parr, turner, Richard Meir, fireman, and John Astborj, painttr, 
all of Hot Lane ; Charles Wedgwood, of the Stocks, a good thrower, Thomas Ward, 
and Beveral others of Burslem, to work at Chelsea china manufactory. Th^ 
soon ascertained that thej were the principal workmen on whose etertioiis all 
the excellence of the porcelain must depend; they then resolved to conmeMe 
business on their own account at Chelsea, and were in some degree successfol ; 
but at length, owing to disa^ement among themselves, they abandoned it and 
returned to Burslem, intending to commence there the manufacture of clmia; 
but soon after their return Aaron Simpeoo died, the design was relinqaished, aad 
each took the employment quickly offered in the manufacture of white stone-ware, 
then sold readily on the day of drawing the oven/' — Shawns History of tki 
Staffordshire Potteries^ Hartley^ 1829, p. 167. 

t " ContribntioBs towards the History ot Early English Porcelain, from Cos- 
temporary Sources." By J. E. Nightingale, F.S JL (Printed for private ciroulatioB.) 
Salisbury, 1881. 

I Lansdowne MSS., No. 829, fol. 21, printed at length in Marryat*s " Hiatoiy of 
Pottery and Porcelain," 3rd ed., p. 878. 

§ ** Notes on the Manufacture of Porcelain at Chelsea." By Augustus W. Franks 
M.'A., Archaological Journal, vol. xix., 1862, p. 843. 
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** a warehouse for this commerce, and the large parcel advertized 
** for public sale on the seventh of next month is come, or is to 
^ come, from thence." It appears that this Dresden porcelain 
paid only eightpence by the pound when entered for private use, 
so that the competition established became finally very injurious 
to the Chelsea manufacture. The memoriali&t speaks of having 
sold to the value of more than 3,500Z. during the previous 
winter, " which," he adds, " is a great deal, considering the thing 
** is new^ and is of so great extent that it has been beyond the 
^ reach of his industry to produce such complete assortments as 
" are required in a variety of ways." 

According to Faulkner's History of Chelsea, the Chelsea china 
manufactory was situated at the comer of Justice Walk, and 
occupied the houses at the upper end of Lawrence Street. 
Several of the large old houses were used as show rooms. These 
houses were long since pulled down, and others erected in their 
place. An advertisement in the London Evening Post of 
December J 9, 1749, refers to property in "Great China Row, 
" Chelsea." Tn. July 1843, upon digging the foundation for 
Cheyne Bow West, extensive remains of the Chelsea porcelain 
works were found, including large quantities of broken vases, 
figures, &c. It is believed that a smaller factory at Chelsea 
was also at one time engaged in the manufacture of porcelain, 
but its productions were probably unimportant. It is^ known, 
indeed, from Shaw's History, that certain StaflTordshire potters 
set up as china makers at Chelsea, (see foot-note on p. 118). 

In the early part of 1757, an advertisement, quoted by 
Mr. Nightingale, informs us that " the Chelsea Porcelaine Manu- 
" fetctory has been very much retarded by the Sickness of 
** Mr. Sprimont." Another advertisement in the spring of 1761 
announces that *^ his Indisposition will not permit him to carry 
** it on much longer " ; and in a sale-notice in January 1763 he 
assures the public that " it will positively be his last Sale, being 
" unfortunately obliged, on account of his lameness, to decline 
" carrying on the same." 

It was rumoured at one time that the manufactory would 
probably be purchased by the Duke of Cumberland *' that so 
" matchless an art should not be lost." The Duke was a great . 
patron of the works, and it is said that he was at one time 
interested in the proprietornhip, conjointly with Sir Everard 
Faulkener. A bust of the Duke of Curpberland in plain white 
Chelsea porcelain is exhibited as I. 1. 

An advertisement in the Public Advertizer of January 2, 
1764, re-printed by Mr. Nightingale, announces that "Mr. 
" Sprimont, the sole pc .ssessor of tihis rare Porcelaine Secret, is 
" advised to go to the German Spaw," and refeis to the sale of 
the stock and plant of the works, to be followed by the sale of 
"the last Produce of that once most magnificent Porcelaine 
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Manufactory." Towards ihe end of 1769 Sprimcmt's connexion 
with CheLEiea was brought to a close, and early in the following 
year the works passed into the hands of Mr. William Duesbury, 
of Derby, For some time he carried op the business at Chelsea 
and Derby simultaneously, and the Chelsea works were not 
finally discontinued until the year 1784, when the available 
plant was transferred to Derby, whither many of the workmen 
and artists also proceeded. (See Derby Porcelain, p. 122.) 
Sprimont's death occurred in 1771. 

While the sand for the Chelsea porcelain was obtained firom 
the Isle of Wight (p. 16), and perhaps some of the day also, it 
may easily have happened that the clays of Poole in Dorset were 
likewise employed. These clays were then well known, and would 
scarcely be neglected by the Chelsea manufacturers. The 
supposition that kaolin was actually imported from China for 
these works is improbable, but it may have originated from the 
fact that plain porcelain, according to some authorities, was 
imported from China to be enamelled at Chelsea. The saucer 
(I. 15) is supposed to support this view, since the paste appears 
to be oriental while the decoration is quite in the Chelsea style. 
Bone-afe«h seems to have been largely employed in the manu- 
facture of the Chelsea porcelain, as attested by the analysis of 
a figure by Professor Church ; given on p. 36. 

The figure of a carpenter, 
I. 6 (Fig. 115), is an example 
of the simpler efforts of the 
Chelsea modellers; while the 
pair of figures, I. 5 and I. 6, 
illustrate the more highly 
decorated style. Great, skill 
was displayed in the pro- 
duction of the colours employed 
in the decoration of the 
porcelain. The claret colour 
has been considered as the 
most remarkable of those em- 
ployed ; but some other enamels 
Hre equally good. The fine 
mazarine blue, is seen in the 
PiQ, 115. ground of the small vase, I. 19 

(Fig. 116). 

Sbme of the early pieces of Chelsea porcelaKn are interesting 
as examples of the crude character of the work in its early 
stages, when the technical details were incompletely mastered. 
Thus the plate I. 23, and the compotier I. 24, are of extremely 
dense paste, and the glaze is much fritted. The plate L 29 
shows the' glaze accumulated round the base in *' tears ; " 
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whilst in moBt other speci- 
mens these inequalities have 
been removed by the rim 
having been ground smooth. 
It may also be observed that 
many of these early pieces 
exhibit on the back three 
strongly-defined marks pro- 
duced by contact with the 
supports on which they rested 
during firing. These stilt- 
marks are seen, for instance, 
on the tureen and plateau, 
I. 46. Defect:^ in the paste 
or in the glaze were in many 
cases concealed by having 
sprigs of flowers painted over 
them ; this artifice is illus- 
trated by many specimens, 
such as the plate I. 30. j^^ ^^^ 

As regards marks, the earliest pieces of Chelsea porcelain do 
not appear to have had any. The embossed oval with raised 

anchor upon it ^9) is generally considered to be an early mark, 

though it has been suggested that it may be also attributed to 
Bow. The general Chelsea mark was the anchor t^ , either 

gilt or painted over the glaze, commonly in red. Two anchors 
were sometimes employed. The anchor and dagger is now 
generally regarded as a Bow rather than a Chelsea mark, whilst 
the incised triangle may have been used at both manufactories. 

Mr. R W. Bead, of Salisbury, has pointed out that the gilt 
anchor was probably not used until a rather late period, and 
that collectors are not justified in regarding it as the mark of 
a superior quality of porcelain.* The trade mark appears to 
have harmonised with the character of the decoration, and the 
profusely gilt specimens may always be referred to a somewhat 
late period of manufacture. An advertisement of an auction 
in 1760 states that there will be included in the sale ^' for the 
" approbation of the Connoisseur, a few pieces of some new 
" Colours, which have been found this year by Mr. Sprimont, 
" the Proprietor, at a very large Expense, incredible Labour 



* « A Reprint of the Orifirina] Catalogue of one year's carious productions of the 
CheUea Poreelain Manuftictory," with Introductory Remarks by Raphael W. Read, 
F.R.C.S. (Salisbury, 1880.) This catalogue refers to a 16 days' sale at Ford's 
Auction Rooms in the Haymarket, in March 1756. The sale comprised 1,680 
lots, composed of more than 6,500 pieces ; yet this is described as the production of 
a single year 1 Only 100 copies of the oatidogne were re-printed, and these only for 
private drculation. 
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" and close Application, all highly finished, and heightened 
*' with the gold peculiar to that fine cmd distinguished Manu- 
** fieu^tory, which makes this Porcelain the most beautiful and 
" magnificent ever seen, and cannot be made at any Foreign 
" Manufactory/' 



Derby Porcelain. 



[Wall-cases XV. to XIX.] 

Long before the celebrated porcelain factory was established 
at Derby, there existed at Cockpit Hill an extensive pottery 
generally known as '* The Derby Pot Works." Nothing appears 
to have been ascertained about the foundation of these works, 
but it is known that they continued in operation up to the 
time of the bankruptcy of the proprietors, Messrs. John and 
Christopher Heath, in 1780. Although earthenware was the 
staple manufacture at Cockpit Hill, it appears that porcelain 
was made to a limited extent. 

According to tradition, the earliest examples of china produced 
in Derby were small figures of animals and other ornaments, 
manufactured by a foreigner in Lodge Lane about the year 1745. 

The late Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt believed that this foreigner 
was Andrew Planch^, the son of a French refugee; but the 
early history of the Derby works is in every way obscure, and 
the story about the foreigner — ^which seems to have been derived* 
from Samuel Keys, " one of the old Derby hands," who was 
apprenticed at the works in 1785, and lived until 1850 — may 
after all have had but slender foundation. Very few new facts 
regarding the origin of the Factory could be obtained by the 
late Mr. John Haslem, when collecting materials for his history.* 

WiUiam Duesbury, whose name figures so prominently in 
connexion with Derby China, was bom at Longton in the 
Stafibrdshire potteries, and worked when young as an enameUer. 
Mr. Nightingale believed that Duesbury had a share in estab- 
lishing, or reviving, the manufacture of porcelain at Langton 
Hall. It appears that his connexion with Derby has not been 
clearly traced to an earlier date than 1766, though it has been 
said that he commenced the production of china there as early as 
1750. At first his efibrts appear to have been confined to ihe 
manufacture of small figures, smelling-bottles, and other trivial 
objects, but he soon extended his business by the production 
of useful ware. The works were situated on the Nottin^am 
Road, beyond St. Mary s Bridge. Gradually the business devel- 
oped, and in 1766 Mr. Duesbury was led^ as previously stated 



• " The Old Derby China Facton^ ; the Workmen and their Froductionf." By 
John Haslem. London : George Bell & Sons, 1876. See aleo <* llie Potteqr and 
Porcelain of Derbyshire.'' By Alfred Wallis and Wm. Bemrose, jon. 1870. 
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(p. 120), to purchase the Chelsea works. The two establish- 
ments being thus united under one proprietor, the Chelsea 
anchor was associated with the letter W^ as the initial of either 
Duesbury or Derby, and the porcelain bearing this composite 
mark ^ became known as "Chelsea-Derby." When the 
Chelsea works were finally abandoned, the moulds and models 
were transferred to Derby, and it is believed that at least a 
portion of the plant from Bow was also transported thither. 
Some of the best workmen and artists from both Chelsea and 
Bow are well known to have settled at Derby. 

Examples of Chelsea-Derby china, bearing the mark in 
gold, are furnished by 
the specimens exhibited 
as J. 1 to J. 9. Fig. 
117 represents a char- 
acteristic piece (J. 2) 
painted with flowers, 
and having a deep blue 
border enriched with a 
gilt running ornament. 

Upon the decease of 
Mr. William Duesbury, 

in 1186, his eldest son Fig. 117. 

earned on the Derby porcelain works for many years, in partner- 
ship during paiii of the time with Mr. Michael Eean, an 
Irishman of some reputation as an ai-tist. After the death of 
the second Mr. William Duesbury, which occurred about the 
year- 1796,' the business was managed by Kean, assisted by a 
third William Duesbury. Eventually the business was thrown 
into Chancery, and it ultimately became the property of Mr. 
Robert Bloor, who had been clerk to the firm of Duesbuiy and 
Eean. Though possessing good capacity for business, he was 
not, like his predecessors, gifted with artistic taste, and the works 
consequently degenerated under his management. Mr. Bloor, 
after a long illness, died in 1846, and the old factory vas 
pulled down about this time. , After its demolition, a nunnery 
was built upon the site, but this in turn was destroyed in 1863. 
After Bloor s death the Derby china business passed into the 
hands of Mr. Thomas Clarke, who soon sold it to Mr. Samuel 
Boyle, of Fenton, and in 1848 the concern was closed, the stock 
and plant being removed the following year to Staffordshire. 

There is much uncertainty respecting the materials at first 
employed at the old Derby porcelain works. It is not improba- 
ble, however, that they were almost the same as those employtd 
at Chelsea, seeing that Derby owed much of its importance to 
the acquisition of workmen from Chelsea and Bow. The Bide- 
ford clay was probably known at Derby even when the works 
were fir.-t established, as that clay was then much used in the 
Staffordshire potteries, and the ware made with it was in great 
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demand between 1730 and 1741. At one time the Derby works 
obtained clay froro a lead mine at Brassington, but its use was 
soon given up. The Cornish kaolins and china stones, which 
became well known to the potters, especially after their intro- 
duction into the Staffordshire potteries about 1777, appear to 
have been employed in the Derby works towards the end df the 
last or beginning of the present century. 

After the Chelsea-Derby, or Chelsea-Duesbury mark, preWon^ 
notice'], the earliest known Derby mark is that of the initial ^ 

surmounted by a crown, in allusion to the royal patronage with 
which Duesbury was first favoured about 1773. This mark is 
found, in slaty blue, on the cup and saucer J. 9. At a latter date 
about 1788, the second Duesbury added the cross batons with 
three dots in opposite angles, thus completing the well-known 

" Crown-Derby " mark ;^^. In the early Crown-Derby pieces 

the mark is generally executed in puce or Klac, and the crown is 
carefully jeweUed or dotted ; in latter times it degenerated^ and 
in 1831 it was discontinued. A good example of the early puce 
mark is seen on the covered cup and saucer, J. 24, represented 
in Fig. 118. 

The late Mr. John Haslem, the historian of the Derby factory, 
took great interest in the collections in this Museum ; and being 



Fig. 118. 

anxious that, so far as Derby was concerned, they should be 
thoroughly illustrative, he greatly aided the curator in securing 
characteristic acquisitions. It is therefore believed, that the 
series contains types of all the successive phases of the manu- 
facture. 

The biscuit figures of Diana and Mars (J. 43 and 44) are good 
examples of the artistic statuettes for which the factory was at 
one time distinguished. The beautiful material in which they 
are cast is said to have been first used by Eean ; but in later 
days the figures were made in a harder body, similar to that of 
ordinary china. John Mountford, one of the Derby figure 
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makers, in endeavouring, many years afterwards, while in the 
employment of Copeland's, to imitate the old Derby biscuit, the 
recipe for which was lost, was led to the discovery of Parian 
ware. 

Several examples of china figures, painted and gilt, are 
exhibited While some were, no doubt, modelled at Derby, 
others were probably merely cast there in moulds brought from 
Chelsea and Bow ; such, for instance, would be the case with the 
well-known figure of Quinn as Falstaff (J. 49). 

A large double-handled tureen, marked J. 91. placed on account 
of its size on the top of Case XIX., offers an exceUent illustra- 
tion of the clever flower-painting of William Pegg, the QufiJs:er, 
whose rather remarkable career has been narrated by Mr. Uaslem. 



Tig. 119. 

The delicate little coffee can and saucer, J. 35 (Fig. 119), were 
painted by Banford. The other Derby painters represented in 
tlie collection are Boreman (J. 57), Steele (J. 62), Askew (J. 67), 
jBillingsley (J. 71 and 71a), Webster (J. 88), John Hancock, 
jun. (J. 41), and John Haslem (J. 84, 85, and 86). Mr. Haslem 
subsequently acquired great reputation as a miniature painter, 
and the delicacy and finish of his work are well seen in these 
specimens. 

Much of the Derby china was decorated in what was known 
as the '' Japan style," and several examples of the richest of these 
patterns axe here exhibited. The pattern on J. 60 was termed 
"Old Japan"; that on J. 60a "Witches' Japan"; on J. 606 
" Rock Japan " ; on J. 60c '' Grecian Japan " ; and on J. 93 (Wall- 
case XXXVL) '^ Exeter Japan." 

Perhaps the finest piece of Derby porcelain in the collection is 
the large " King's Vase " J. 92 (Fig. 120), which, in consequence 
of its size, is placed on the top shelf of Case XXXV. This 
handsome vase received its name in consequence of its having 
been originally modelled by the Derby workpeople for presenta- 
tion by them to William IV., to celebrate the passing of the 
Reform Bill of 1832r It was decided, however, by the Ministers 
of the day that thei King could not accept any expression of 
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political sentiment, and consequently the presentation was never 
made. 



Fio. 120. 

There beems no doubt that many of the Derby patterns were 
inspired by Sfevres models. The bottle J. 14 is marked in blue 
with a jewelled crown, the letter D, and two crossed L's in 
imitation of Sfevres. Other pieces, sucli as the figures J, 12 and 
J. 13, are marked in blue under the glaze with. crossed swords in 
imitation of Dresden. On much of the late Derby china the 
marks are printed ; the pieces J. 21 to 23, for inst-mce, being 
thumb-printed in red, with a crown and the letter 19. Others 
are printed with the name of Bloor, or of the subsequent pix>- 
prietors. 

On the closing of the old Derby china works in 1848, a small 
manufactory was established in King Street, Derby, by Mr. 
William Locker, who had for many years been manager to Bloor. 
In this enterprise Locker was associated with several others from 
the old factory. From time to time changes were made in the 
partnership, the last survivor of the original partners being 
Mr. Sampson Hancock. In 1877 new and extensive works were 
established on the Osmaston Road, Derby, by Mr. Edward 
Phillips, of Worcester, for the " Derby Crown Porcelain Onn- 
pany." 
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PiNXTON Porcelain. 
[Wall-case XIX. ; bottom shelf.] 

A manufactory of porcelain was established at Pinxton, near 
Alfreton, in Derbyshire, about 1795, by Mr. John Coke, who 
secured the co-operation of William Billingsley, the flower 
painter from the Derby works. Under BiUingsley, who was not 
only a good artist but a practical potter, a fine transparent paste 
wan produced, greatly resembling that which was afterwards 
made at Naot-garw. It is probiEkble that Billingsley did not 
remain at Pinxton more than lour or five years, and that he took 
with him. his receipts for the body and glaze, as the porcelain 
subsequently made was of an inferior quality. BilliDgsley's 
receipts are in the possession of Mr. Hancock, of Worcester, and 
were published by Mr. Haslem. The following is the formula 
for the Pinxton body : — " Lynn sand, 60 Iba ; bone, 40 lbs. ; 
" 5 lbs. potash dissoh ed in water, and the whole mixed together 
" and nutde into bricks and fritted in the biscuit kiln, afterwards 
** ground and mixe«i with Cornish clay in proportion to suit your 
" mind." 

After Billingsley left Pinxton the works were conducted for 
some time by Mr. Coke alone, and they afterwards passed into the 
hands of Mr. Cutts, a painter, who subsequently settled in Staf- 
fordshire. The Pinxton works were closed about 1812, but their 
site is still known as " Factory Square " and " China House 
Square." It is believed that generally no mark was used at 

Pinxton, but a cursive <^^is sometimes found. This mark 

occurs on the mug and saucer, J. 96. 

The plate J. 9i illustrates the character of the ware produced 
at Pinxton under Billingsley's management ; while the dish, 
J. 95, shows the nature of the china subsequently manufactured 
there. Both pieces are unmarked. 



Plymouth Porcelain, &c. 
[Wall-cases XX. and XXL] 

The earliest production of hard-paste porcelain in this country 
seems undoubtedly to have been due to the enterprise and 
ability of Mr. William Cookworthy, of Plymouth. Cookworthy, 
who was a member of the Society of Friends, and in the latter 
part of bis lil'e an eminent minister of that society, was bom at 
Kingsbridge, in South Devon, in 1705. In early life he was in 
business as a wholesale chemist and druggist in Notte Street, 
Plymouth, at first in partnership with a Mr. Bevans, his former 
employer, and afterwards "« ith his brother Philip Cookworthy. 
While in business, William Cookwoi-thy acquired considerable 
reputation for his chemical knowledge, and it was this knowledge 
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which appears to have induced him to direct his attention to the 
manufacture of porcelain, e^ipecially after the Pfere d'EntrecoUes, 
who in 1712 resided at King-te-chin, a famous locality for por- 
celain works in Qhinsi, had made known the materials employed, 
specimens of which had been sent to Paris in 1727-29. 

In a letter to Mr. Kingston, of Penryn. in Cornwall, dated 
30th May 1745, Cook worthy mentions tliat a person irora 
Virginia )iad discovered both kaolin and petuntse there, and had 
made from these materialrj certain specimens of porcelain, whidi 
he showed to Cookworthy. Whatever the value of the information 
may have been, the letter shows that Cookworthy had his 
attention dit-ected to the materials for themnnufaeture of por- 
celnin at that time.* 

Mr. Prideaux infers that the discovery of the kaolio and cbina- 
stone of Cornwall may have taken place about 1755.t But 
Mr. R. N. Woith, a more recent writer, is disposed to place it 
not later than 1760.t Cookworthy had evidently searched the 
country in diffei*ent directions, with the view of discovering 
these materials, for Borhse, writing in 1758, mentions his 
researches in the parish of Breage, and Mr. Prideaux quotes 
information received from Mr. Martin, of the St. Austel Blowing 
House, to the effect that Cookworthy discovered porcelain-granite 
in the tower of Si Columb church, which was built of that granite, 
from St. Stephens. 

Cookworthy's first discovery of the china-stcme seems, how- 
ever, to have been made at Tregonning Hill, near Breage, where 
also he found abundance of the china-clay, which be termed 
" caulia." Subsequently he discovered " inunense quantities both 
*' of the petunse stone and the caulin" in the parish of St Stephens, 
nearer to Plymouth, and where it might be " more commodiously 
" and advantageously wrought." 

Having discovered the necessary raw materials in various 
parts of Cornwall and Devon, and having experimented on their 
utilisation, Cookworthy, in conjunction with Lord CameIford,$ 

* The following is an absUact from this letter : — 

'* I had lately with me the person who has discovered the China eartk. He had 
'< with him several samples of the china-ware, which I think were equal to the 
'* Asiatic. It was found on the back of Virginia, where be was in quest of mines ; 
** and having read Du Halde, he discovered both the petunze and kaolin. It is this 
<' latter earth which he sajs is essential to the success of the manufacture. He. is 
** gone for a cargo of it, having bought from the Indians the whole country where it 
*' rises. They can import it for 18/. per ton ; and by that means afford their ehina 
** art cheap as common stoneware ; but they intend only to go about 80 per cent. 
*' under the company.** He then proceeds to express no very high opinion of this 
person, and it will be observed that ** samples of the ware " w&e shown, while no 
mention is made of actual specimens of kaolin and petuntse. 

t " Relics of William Cookworthy," 1853, p. 4. 

J « William Cookworthy and the Plymouth China Factory." By B. N. Worth, 
F.G.S. Bep. and Trans. Devonshire Assoc,, vol. viiL, 1876, p. 480. 

§ The following letter from Lord Camelford to Mr. Polwhele (Histoiy of Corn- 
wall;, dated Boconnoc, November 30, 1790, is important on this subject: — ''With 
" regard to the porcelain mannfactury that was attempted to be cstabliriied some 
<* time ago, and which was afterwards transferred to Bristol, it was undertaken by 
" Mr. Cookworthy, upon a friend of his having discovered on an estate of mine in 
*' the parish of St Stephens a certain white saponaceous clay, and cloje by it a 
** species of granite or moorstone, white with greenish spots, which he immediately 
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estahlisbed works at Plymouth for Uie manufacture of porcelain 
of hard paste, and in 1768 took out a patent for the manu- 
facture.* 

Hie porcelain is described as compos^ of "moorstone'' or 
'* growan " and " growan clay," that is, of porcelain-granite and 
china-clay, the stone giving the ware " transparence and mellow- 
ness," and the clay imparting " whiteness and infusibility." The 
two ingredients were used in about equal parts. After being 
baked to the condition of biscuit, the chma was glazed by means 
of china-stone, the best stone for this purpose being, according 
to Cookworthy, a solid variety " stamed with abundance of 
greenish spots," occurring at Tregonning Hill. This made " an 
" excellent glaze, without the addition of vitrescent ingredients " ; 
but in other cases he added to the levigated stone a proper pro- 
portion of ** lime and fern ashes, or an earth called magnesia 
" alba." 

For the decoration of the ware, Cookworthy is paid to have 
engaged an excellent painter from Sevres, named Soqui, Lequi, 
or Le Quoit It has also been generally stated that Henry Bone, 
the celebrated enameller^ worked when young at Cookworthy's 
factory ; but doubt has been thrown on this statement by Mr. 
Hugh Owen. 

Much discussion has arisen as to the site of the Plymouth 
(^hina-factory. According, however, to Mr. Worth, who has very 
carefully examined this question, there can be little doubt that 
the china was made in some old premises " on the eastern side of 
" High Street, immediately to the north of Vintry Street.*'^ 
From 50 to 60 people were engaged there ; and the demand for 
the blue and white porcelain is scdd to have been considerable. 
The fuel seems to have been chiefly wood.§ 

As the works at Plymouth, though successftil as a manufac- 
ture, did not prove commercially remunerative, they were closed 
about the end of 1771, and the manufacture was transferred to 
Bristol, where it had been previously carried on by Richard 
Champion under the style of Cookworthy &. Co. Champion 
finally purchased all interest in the Pljrmouth patent in October 
1773, and the legal transfer was effected in the following year. 

Mr. Cookworthy, after closing his connexion with the manu- 
facture of porcelain, appeajrs to have devoted his remaining years 

'* perceived to be the two materials described by the missionary P^re d'Entrecolles. 
*' as the constituent parts of the Chinese porcelain, the one ^jiiig whiteness and 
** body to the paste, the other vitrification and transparency. The difficulties found 
" in proportioninff properly these materials, so as to ^ve exactly the necessary 
" degree of vitrification, and no more, and other niceties with re^rard to the 
** manipulation, discouraged us from proceeding in this concern, aner we had 
*< procured a patent for the use of our materials, and expended on it between 
** two and three thousand pounds. We then sold our interest to Mr. Champion, of 
** l^istol." The discovery of the china-clay and china-stone was made by Cook- 
worthy himself, and not by " a friend of his." 

* Specifications of Patents, No. 898, March 17, 1768. 

t See Owen's ** Two Centuries of Ceramic Art in Bristol,*' p. 89. 

i Bep, and Trans. Dev, Aseoc.^ voL viii., 1876, p. 494. 

§ Burf 8 '* Beview of Plymouth " (1816) as quoted by Prideanx in his '' Belies of 
Coc^worthy,'' p. 6. 
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until his death, which occurred at Plymouth in 1780, a# the age 
of 76, to his duties as a minister in the Society of Friends. 

Undoubted specimens of Plymouth porcelain have become ex- 
tremely scarce, but the Museum possesses many authentic pieces- 

Thus the salt-cellars, in form of 
valves of TridacTUi, mounted on 
a base of coral and shells (K. I 
and 2, Fig. 121), though un- 
marked, are undoubtedly early 
specimens of this porcelain. 
They are known to have been 
originally in the possession of 
Fig. 121. a pennon who was directly con- 

nected with the old Plymouth works, from whom they passed to 
the dono •, Mr. Williams, a member of the same family. Similar 
forms are believed to iiave been made at Bristol and at Bow. 

The mark, when one was used, is ^L ' ^^^^ alchemic symbol 

for tin (Jupiter), and probably adopted in allusion to the stanni- 
ferous character of that portion of country where the raw mate- 
rials were obtained. 

The mug(K. 9, Fig. 122), bears this mark in brown, while 

another mug (K. 8), is similarly 
marked in gold; both these speci- 
mens were presented many years ago 
by Earl Morley. On some other 
piects, as K. 16 and K. 18, the 
mark is in blue. 

It appears that earthenware, or delfl, 
was also at one time manufactured at 
Plymouth. It is diflScult to identify 
Fig. 122. the ware, but two pieces in the collec- 

tion (K. 19 and K. 20) presented bv Montague E. Parker, Esq., 
believed to be genuine. The plite (Fig. 123) bears the 



are 




Fig. 128. 
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erest of tbe Parker family, and it is said that it was made locally 
for an ancestor of the dcmor. 



Bbiotol Foboelain. 



It has been asserted that the manufacture of porcelain in 
Bristol was not commenced until the transfer of Cookworthy's 
patent to Champion in 1773 ; but^ independently of the fact that 
the latter began to make porcelain in 1768, as soon sks the patent 
in which he had an interest was obtained, there is a stiU earlier 
attempt referred to in Champion's correspondence.* Mr. Caleb 
Lloydy residing at Charlestown, S. Carolina, in November 1765, 
sent a box of kaolin to Bristol, to be forwarded to Lord Hyndford, 
who was a relative of both Champioo aud Lloyd. Tbe result of 
the experiments on it was related by Champion to Lord Hynd- 
ford. under date of 28th February 1766. 

" My Lord, — The difficulties which I have had in the trial of 
the South Carolina clay prevented my acknowledging the receipt 
of a letter which your Lordship did me the honour to send me^ 
Mr. Goldney declined it for want of conveniences, but expressed 
his obligations for your Lordship's obliging message. / therefore 
had it tried at a manufactory act up here soTne , time ago, on the 
principle of the Chinese porcelain ; but not being auccesafvl- is 
given up. The porcelain of tbe Chinese is composed of the kaolin 
(or day) and the petuntse (a stone), both found generally to- 
gether. The proprietors of the work in Bristol imagined they 
had discovered in Cornwall all the materials similar to the 
Chinese ; but though they burnt the body part tolerably weU, 
yet there were impurities in the glaze or stone, which wer^ in- 
surmountable^ even in the greatest fire they could give it, a|id 
which was equal to a glass-hpuse beat The experiment of 
the Carolina clay promised well as far as the cl^y would permiti 
and was found to be much purer than their own, but there not 
being any stone t j try with it, a complete trial could noD be 
made. I have sent some to Worcester, but this and all the 
English porcelains being composed of frits, there is no probability 
of success." 

At what period these experimental works were begun and by 
whom conducted there is no clear record, but Mr. Worth has 
sought to prove that Cookworthy's earliest; attempts to establish 
a manufactory of bard porcelain were made at Bristol prior to 
January l764.t 

Richard Champion began to make porcelain in 1768, and in 
tbe "Worcester Journal" of 22nd March 1770 advertised for 
workmen : — " China ware painters wanted for the Plymouth New 

* For the greater part of these notes we are indebted to Mr. Hugh Oweiii 
FJ9.A.. the historian of the Bristol China Factory, 
t Bep, and Trans. Devonshire Aeeoc^ vol. yiii., 1876, p. 496. 

U 75401. K 
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" Invented Porcelain Manofaetory. A nnmber <^ sober, ingenious 
'' artists, capable of painting on enanel or blue, may bear of 
'' constant employment by sending their proposals to Thomas 
" Frank, in Castle Street, Bristol."* 

The exact locality of the china works before 1771 has not been 
traced. The premises, afterwards ooeapiad as a china factory, 
and now knc»wn as No. 15, Castle Qreen, were rated in Septem- 
ber 1773 to William Cookworthy & Co. 

In October 1773, the patent right passed into Champion's sole 
name, and fi*om September 1773 to September 1 780, the premises 
were rated to Ridiard Champion & Co. ; in 1781, to Richard 
Champion only ; and they then passed into the occupation o{ 
J. Carey, pipe maker. It will be observed that the Bristol china 
works were carried on for many years longer than the period 
formerly ascribed to them. 

Simeon Shawf gives a very circumstantial account of the 
transfer of Champion's patent by sale to a company of Stafford- 
shire potters in 1777, but the date is erroneous Sar^ih Cham- 
pion, sister to the potter, who kept an elaborate journal, as well 
as copies of her letters, wrote, under the date of 14th January, 
1781 : — " My brother being obliged to expend a month or ti*o 
'* in Staffordshire on account of the china manufactory ; " and 
again on the 9th June foUowing : '' My brother, who with my 
" sister C. returned the 4th of this month from London, on their 
'' '^ay from Staffordshire . . . intending for some time to 
** come to make Newcastle, iir Staffordshire, the place of their 
•' residence ; he being in a way of profitably disposing of the 
" china manufactory, reserving a part to himself." This agrees 
with the records of the Bristol poor rates, wherein the china 
manufactory is assessed to R. Champion for the rate made in 
advance in September 1781. J 

Champion had a warehouse in London, at No. 17, Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street, for the sale of his porcelain, and the agent 
was Mr. Joseph Hancock. 

* A reduced facsimile of Champion's enamelling kiln, with memoranda in hk 
autograph, dated October 1770, will be found at p. 19 of Mr. Hugh Owen's *«T«o 
Centuries of Ceramic Art in Bristol." 

t In 1777 he sold the patent to a company in StalFordshirv. Mr. Samud HoUiiis, 
red china potter of Shelton ; Anthony Keding, son-in-law of Enoch Booth, potter, 
Tunstall ; John Turner, Lane Bnd ; Jaeob Warburtim, son of William WarlMvlon, 
of Hot Lane ; William Clowes, potter, of Pert Hill ; and Charles Bagnall, pottei^ 
Shelton. After this agreement, Mr. Champion directed the processes of manufiictvn 
for the company, at the manufsictory of Mr. Anthony Keeling, at Tunstall ; Imt iHmb 
that gentleman (Mr. Champion) remoTed to London, in 1782, a disagreement eaMied 
among the partners ; Mr. KeeUng and Mr. John Turner withdrew, and th^ wte 
continued together engaged as managing partner Mr. John Daniel, son of the person 
who introduced plaster moulds, and settled the manufactoiy at the New Hall, 
Shelton, only a short time previously erected by Mr. Whitehead, of the Old Hall, 
Hanley, on which account the porcelain had the appellatioD oi New Hall Ckinm, 
Mr. Joseph Warburton was the principal gentleman to whom the potteries wero 
indebted for this spirited introduction of the porcelain manu&ctofy. — ''ShaVs 
History of the Staffordshire Potteries, Hanley, 1829.'* 

{ During Champion's career as a china potter, he took 80 apprentices ; the first 
was Henry Bone, sdFterwards an R.A. and miniature enameller to the Boyal Fiamily, 
who was indentured for sereo years on the 20th January 1772. 
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When the Plymouih works were about to be disooDtinued, 
Champioti entered into negotiations for the purchase of the 
entire interest in the patent^ and the tei-ms were long a subject 
of debate by correspondenca In October 1773, Sarah Cham- 

Eton, writing to a relative, said that a satisfactory arrangetaent 
ad been n^e at a personal interview between Gookworthy 
and hmr brother.* 

Although the patent whs vested solely in Richard Champion 
in October 1773, as proved by the names of Cookworthy & Co. 
beine replaced in the poor rate of September 1773, by those 
of Champion b Co., the deed confirming the transfer was not 
executed until the 6th May 1774, Ccwkworthy having been 
prevented from visiting Bristol by domestic troubles during the 
interval 

Champion having in the same year been mainly instrumental 
in the return of Edmund Burke as one of the members for 
Bristol, determined to petition Parliament for an Act to extend 
the period of his letters patent for 14 years beyond the original 
term, and Burke s energetic support justified the determination. 
After a long and fierce struggle with Wedgwood, who used his 
powerful pen and very extensive influence with his characteristic 
energy in opposing the Bill, it passed the Commons by a 
majority of 49, without amendment, although several new 
clauses were proposed. The struggle was renewed again in the 
House of Lords with even more bitterness than in the lower 
House. Wedgwood published several elaborate and well- 
written arguments against the Bill, and, supported by Earl 
Qower, succeeded in getting a clause inserted allowing to the 
trade the free use of kaolin in opaque ware ; a most valuable 
concession, considering that Champion himself was bound by 
deed to pay 100 per cent, more for that raw material than hu 
(qpponenta During the contest in committee of the Lords, Mr. 
Wedgwood urged the insertion of a clause to admit the free use 
of the raw materials; this was opposed by Champion, who 
offered instead to register a specification, which was accepted and 
rendered compuls(nry by the Actf This specification was drawn 
up and lodged in the hands of the Lord Chancellor before the 
1^ passed^ and was enrolled on the 15th September 1775. 
Li this specification it is said that the proportions of the in- 
gredients may vary from one part of growan day (china day 



* " I am ffUd I have it in my power to add that the china business which br«>a|^ht 
** him (W. Cookworthy) to Bristol is settled. I hope satisfaotorilj to both parties, 
^ indeed I had always hoped when they met it would be so. My brother ofteo 
** reptesented to him the great injory he imaffined would attend a tax for erer on a 
** work, left it entirely to himself to make his own terms to which he promised to 
** abide, William Cookworthf immediately determined that he would give up the 
** perpetual claim, and flx it to 99 years, the time of lease for the clay." — (,Cor- 
respandence of S, Champion,) The terms were severe and oppressive, as Champion 
was bound to pay a royalty to Cookworthy equal to the total cost of the raw materials 
procured from Cornish mines leased by CoolEworthy. 

t 15 Geo. ni., chap. 52. 

K 2 
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or kMolm) to four parts of growan stone (chin* stone or petosCfe) 
to 16 of day to ooe of stona The rmw materials of thd glaae 
are«aid'to difEsr in numb^ and proportions acoordi^ to will, 
but they may consist of '^ the stone or grayel aforesaid, and the 
** day aforesaid, magnesia, nitre, lime, gypsam, fusible spar, 
'' arsenicy lead, and tin ashes (oxide cl tin)." In <»rder to kaaem 
the great risk incurred in firing porcelain of so hard ar dwrao- 
ter. Champion, when making fa^ commoner ware, seems to haive 
adopted the Qiinese plan of gkudng o^r the raw. body, and 
finishing with one firing only ; and he specifies two glasses^ the 
first a transparent one for this purpose, and the seoond, contain* 
ing a large proportion of kaolin, which, with arsenio and oadde 
of tin (tin ashes), would make the rich enamel glaae that iormB 
the covering of his statuettes, which were biscuited in the usual 
way, as well as his finer ware. 

Professor Church thus describes the diaraeteristic peculiarities 
of an example of Bristol porcelain : — 

J;' Paste, — Colour, milk-white. Fracture. — Sub-conchoidal, 
s^htly flaky ; lustre of fractured surface, something between 
gfeas^ and vitreous ; imder the microscope somewhat hackly, 
apparently compact and homogeneous. Olaze. — ^Thin, slightly 
bujb^le<^,.and having the hardness of fused felspar — about on 
th^ . mineralogical scale. ' Hardness of paste. — Extraordinarily 
high: is just that of quartz; 7 on the mineralogical scale. 
Spedjic gravity of the fragment examined, induding a small 
amount of gilding and a thin layer of glaze, as well as 90 or 
moire per cent, of the paste itself = 237. 

*[ The cause of the hardness and other fine qualities of Cham- 
pion's . porcelain is explained when we turn to its analysis. It 
is' to the very high proportion of silica present in it that its 
densijty, hardness, and durability are chi^y due. The larg^ 
th0 proportion of silica present the higher the temp^ature the 
pitf te will require and bear in the kiln, and the more compact the 
rewilting |>occe}ain« A broken handle of a tea-cup, authenticated 
as .Champipn's in3nufacture, gave, after the removal of the glaae^ 
tbe. following reeyalts as the mean of two careful analyses: — 
Silica, 62-92; alumina, 3316; lime, 1*28; alkalies, 2*64; total 
100-00. 

I <^It will be seen that the alkidiei and lime of the ftistol 
porcelain do not together amount to 4 per cent. This is a 
remarkably small amount of fiuxing or fusible ingredients. The 
average amount of alkaline oxides in fine oriental poroelain 
appears to be 6 per cent., in Dresden 6'3 per cent, and in Sevres 
7 per cent. It may be safely affirmed that few, if any, hard 
porcelains have ever been made with so little alkaline matter u 
this porcdain of Bristol. And when we come to soft English 
porcelains we often find no less than 33 per cent, of alkaline 
matters, bone-earth, and flusing salts^ and only 40 per cent c| 
silica^ and 25 of alumina." 
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Manj pieces in the Collection show the eharacteristic marl^ of 
the Bristol fiustoiy — ^a cross painted in blue, and 
in many cases accompanied by a number. A 
sauce boat, L. 19a, decorated in blue, is marked 
in relief "Bristoli" The crossrswords of Dresden 
were occasionally imitated, as on the coflfee-pot 
L 8, which bears the mark represented in Fig. 
124. 

The numbers 'liotompanying the marks on 'Bristol porcelain 
are believed to refer to the painters. These i^umbers range 
from 1 to 24, but it is difficult to appropriate them to the several 
artists who used them. Mr. Hugh Owen believes, however, 
that No. 1 was used by Henry Bone, the celebrated enameller. 
He was bom at Truro in 1755, and apprenticed to Richard 
Champion at the Bristol china works. " There is no doubt,*' 
says Mr. Owen, " that the best painting executed at Castle Green 
" was from Bone's pencil." The beautiful covered basket and 
stand, li. 11, is marked with the figure 1, in addition to the 
cross, and was doubtless, decorated by Bone. 

The sugar-basin, L. 2, and several other specimens in the 
collection, will serve to show the spiral ridges so well known to 
collectors of Bristol porcelain. Mr. Hugh Owen says that 
" one of the distinguishing characteristics of Bristol porcelain, 
" which also marks the Plymouth ware, but in a greater degree, 
" is the series of spiral ridges, often to be observed on the 
" surface of thrown ware when held in reflected light. The 
" difficulty of preserving a uniform density in the clay of any 
** vessel raised on the wheel by spiral action must be obviouEf, 
" The hands of the workmen are dipped in water from time to 
" time whilst raising a vessel on the potter*s wheel, and thus 
" certain proportions of thrown ware acquire an unequal hygro- 
" metric condition. In the subsequent process of drying and 
" firing those parts that have imbibed the most moisture shrink 
" in proportion more than the denser parts. As a natural con- 
** quence, the moister layers of the day being in the directioti of 
'* the throwing or spiral, the whole vessel, without any chaii^e 
'^ df fonxi, has a spiral action imparted to its molecules in the 
** reverse direction to that given to them on the wheeL" 

Richard Champion left Bristol on the 6th November 1781, and 
up to the 8th April 1782, superintended the works of the china 
company in Staffordshire, to which his patent right had been 
transferred On the 9th April Edmund Burke, who had accepted 
the office of Paymaster of the Forces, appointed his son, Richard 
Burke, and Richard Champion joint-deputy paymasters-general 
On the 31st July the death of the Marquess of Rockingham 
brought a change of Ministers, and Champion lost his appoint- 
ment. He regained it on the 16th April 1783, under the 
famous Coalition Ministry, only to resign it finally on the 6th 
January 1784, when that Administration collapsed. On the 7th 
PeU^r 1784 he left England for South Carolina, where at a 
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farm called Rockybranch he carried an the usual basiness of a 
planter. He was appointed master in equity for the district of 
Camden, in those days embracing a large scope of country, and 
was elected a member of the Assembly. He died of fever €m 
the 7ih October 1791, and was buried just outside the town at 
CSamden. 



Bristol Delft and Earthenware. 
[Wall-cases XXL to XXHI, bottom shelf.] 

The art of Pottery in this city has claim to great antiquity. 
The governor of Bristol Castle under Edward I. in his accounts, 
preserved in the Pipe Roll for the twelfth year of that rei^ 
(1284) has an item — "pro terra fodienda ad vasa fictUia 
/ocienda." Extensive works must have existed along the whole 
bank of the river from Bristol Bridge to Redcliffe pit, at a period 
beyond history, as shard heaps are found wherever excavations 
have been made on that line. The earliest record that has been 
discovered of a master potter's name is in the register of the 
Society of Friends, wherein Thomas Frank, gallipot-maker,* is 
recorded as having been married in 1697. The works situated 
on Redcliffe bank, were carried on by the family, for the manu- 
facture of Delft ware, till 1777, when they were removed to No. 9, 
Water Lane, the premises occupied at this moment as the Bristol 
Pottery. 

" Richard Frank & Son, earthen and stone pot works, are 
" removed from Redcliffe Backs to Water Lane, where they oon- 
" tinue the same budness in all its branches." — Fdix Farle^s 
Journal, January 2, 1777. 

The plate, L 20 (Fig. 125), presented by the late Mr. William 

Edkins, of Bristol, was 
painted by Michael 
Edkins, the grandfather 
of the donor, at Richard 
Frank's factory on Red- 
cliffe Back, llie initials 
on the reverse {Fig. 126) 
are those of Michael and 
Betty Edkins. 

E 



0760 



Fig. 126. Fig. 126. 



* Professor Charch has criticaHy examined a small gallipot of delftware ibimd near 
the site of Frank's pottery : — A huff coloured body nearly completely covered with a 
Btannifeions enamel. The body is hard, denser, and a trifle Kdder and darker in 
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On ihe wall, between Cases X. aad XL, is a frame of sixteen 
delft tiles, painted in blue with a view of BeJcliffe Cburcb, 
Bristol These were made by Richard Frank, at his factory, 
between 1738 and 1750 

On the 20th September 1784, Mr. Joseph Ring, who had 
married a daughter of Richard Frank, purchased tl^ stock and 
plant at a valuation of 669L la. S^d, ; of this the wheels, tools, 
and trade appliances (including an old iron pot in the yard) were 
valued at only 102. 48. 6d Richard Frank died, aged 73, on the 
3rd April 1785, and was interred in the burial ground of the 
Society of Friends at Reddiffe Pit 

In June 1786, Mr. Ring commenced bi& preparations for manu- 
facturing Queen s ware. Anthony Hassells, of Shelton, was 
engaged at a guinea a week, to assist him. Hassells had been in 
business, and Mr. Ring purchased his stock on hand, some one 
hundred and forty-eight dozens, and paid him 61. 58. for the cost 
of his journey to Bristol — Si. 1*8. Go. for the expenses of work- 
meaoi who accompanied him — and 51. 58. for " moulds." In August 
1786, he was fairly at work, as the purchase of materials shows 
— amongst other things, *' ground mnts " from Bell & Griffin, of 
Stone, Staffordshire ; and 14 pounds of sopphora [zaffre] fi*om 
John Salte, London.* 

On the 9th January 1788, Mr. Ring took Messrs. Taylor and 
Carter into partnership tmder the firm of Ring and Taylor, Mr. 
Carter being a sleeping partner, supplying 1,500Z. of a capital of 
4,5002. Mr. Ring was killed by the fall of a roof whilst superin- 
tending some alterations on the 5th of April 1788, and the 
business was continued, with the widow as a partner, under the 
firm of Ring, Taylor, and Carter. In 17i^7 printing on ware was 
first introduced at the Water Lane pottery. 

Ring's cream- ware is thin and well potted ; the edges being 
remarkably sharp ; and the fluted pieces very regular and well 
defined. It is generally yellower than either the Leeds or 
Wedgwood's cream-ware. Both these are coloured bodies, but 
Ring's has a white body, and the tint was obtained by means of 
a yellow glaze. The covered sugar basin, L 22, is an example 
of Ring's cream-coloured ware. 

tint than the body of gimilar Dutch warefl. The body, as exposed at the upper edge 
of this pot» has nearly th« hardness of floor spar, or 4 on the mineralogieal scale ; 
while the body of the Dutch specimens with which it is c(Mnpared is less than 3 — 
the hardness of calc spar. The glaie, or rather the enamel of this piece, is of a 
distinctly greenish blue tiot, rery uniform in texture and colour ; fuid a trifle more 
opaque than the ename! of the Dutch examples, which are distinctly inferior in 
quality. The surfiu^e of the enamel is slightly iriilescent from commencing decom- 
position, owing to a long contact with the soil. 

* Mr. Ring adrertised the establishment of the manufacture early in the next 
year :— 

" Bristol Pottery, Temple Back. — Joseph Ring takes this opportunity to inform 
« merchants and others that he has established a manufactery of the Queen's and 
** other earthenware which he will sell on as low terms, wholesale and retail, as ariy 
*< of the best mauuft^sturers in Staffordshire can render the same to Bristol.*' — 
Bristol Oazette and PubUc Advertiser, for Thursday, January I8IA, 1787. No. 
1010. 
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An agreement for a new partnership at the BristcA pottery 
was drawn up, dated 5th April 1813, between Henry Garter, 
John D. Pountney, and Joseph King, son of the late partner. 
Mr. Ring, however, died at the age of 28, on the day the deed is 
dated, without having executed it ; and Mr. Carter only c<m« 
tinned in the firm until 1816, when he retired, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Edward AlHea The business was then carried on under 
the style of Pountney and Allies until March 1835, when Mr. 
Allies retired, and Mr. Pountney remained the flole proprietoc 

The jug, L. 35, is stamped in small capitals on the bttse, 
" Pountney and Alliea" On the spechnen, L. 27, dated 1814, is a 
printed view of Bristol, with the Temple Church and pot worirs 
in the rear, inscribed " Bristol Pottery." 

Mr. Pountney finding the busiQess beyond his powers took 
Mr. Gabriel Qoldney into partnership for seven years, finom the 
18th October 1886. At the expiration of this limited agreement 
it was renewed for a like perioo. 

Mr. Qoldney retired at the expiration of his second agreement» 
in September 1860, and Mr. Pountney was again alone. He died 
at Clifton in October 1862. 

There was another Delft potter named Joseph Flower, wboee 
ware was of excellent character. Many well-executed pieces, 
dated from 1742 to 1750, are still in the possession of a descen- 
dant^ Mr. James Slower Fussel of Leigh, near Bristol. This delft 
is thin, neat in make, well potted, and with a good glaze. 

William Fifield, the Bristol enamel painter, who was born at 
Bath in 1777, was apprenticed to a glass stainer, and worked at 
the enamel kiln of Water Lane pottery for fifty years. He died 
in 1857. Fifield has been described as '' one of the best of tile 
'' Bristol china painters, who survived many yean the extinction 
'' of the manufacture." If the '' manufiMcture ** indicated is 
Champion's, a collation of the dates will show that Blfield was 
but three year) old when the porcelain works became extinct 
Several specimens of Fifield's work will be found in this collec- 
tion, namely, the five pieces distinguished as L. 32 to L. 36. 

Henry Clark, an artist of considerable ability, was originally 
apprenticed at the Water Lane pottery, and continued in the 
employ for nearly 50 years. He died about 1862. His best 
pieces were flowers and landscapes. 

Richard Peake, a flower painter, worked at Water Lane from 
about 1850 to 1856. 

One of the old Staffordshire family of potters, named Toft, was 
engaged for a short period about 1867. 

Thomas Pardoe, whose name will be found on some plates wdl 
painted with flowers (as L. 37), was a glass stainer and enameller, 
who lived from 1809 to 1820 (with some short intermission) in 
Bristol, and painted, on his own account, ddna purchased in the 
white from tne Staffordshire works. 
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BRISLnfQTON LUflTBE-WARE. 

An example of this ware (L. 40) will be found on the lower shelf 
of Case XXm., and most of the foUowiDg information regarding 
the pottery has been obligingly furnished by Mr. Hugh Owen. 

The body of the Brislington ware is hard but very coarse. It is 
composed of clay and f^and, covered with a yellow enamel dip, 
and reseifibles delft. The peculiar character of the ware is due 
to the brilliant copper-lustre of its decoration, produced by 
the use. of copper or copper sub-oxide. The ornamentation 
is exceedingly rude, though in some cases probably copied from 
the similar BUspano-Moorish w*ire. The manufacture was carried 
on by Richard Frank and his family, at Brislington, but became 
extinct before the end of the last centuiy. 

The late Mr. B. F. King remembered the Brislington works 
and indicated the locality. They were situated at tiie bottom 
of St. Ann's Wood, between St. Amo's Vale nnd the river, on a 
line about half a mile beyond Netham Dam ; the buildings after- 
wards occupied as a flour mill, still exists divided into tenements. 
The mill-pond, with its now open flood-gate, also remain& It 
was supplied by BrisliDgton brook, the course of which is through 
the old flood-gate and over-fall, substantially built with blocks 
of moulded slag from the copper works. When the mill-pond, 
now grazing ground, was cleared ' out, many years ago, a large 
quantity of firt^ments of broken lustre- ware was found ; in itself 
'satisfactory evidence of the former occupation of the premises 
as a pottery. 

The ware made at Brislington was of a common and cheap, 
character; and soap-dishes, small plates, and shallow baking- 
dishes of this ware are frequently met with in farm-houses and 
cottages in the neighbourhood of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Some doubts have been expressed respecting the existence of 
this peculiar manufacture in Bristol, and the numerous example? 
have been affiliated to Spain, in forgetf ulness that a prohibitory 
duty on foreign ware rendered it impossible to import so comn)on 
a commodity. Moreover, the Spanish ware is of a rich pale 
lemon colour, soft and unctuous to the touch, with rich arabesque 
ornaments in copper lustre, and commonly in addition, animals 
or birds in deep blue. The Brislington ware is much thicker and 
more clumsily made ; wanting the smooth surface and the finer 
texture which characterise that of Spain ; and the coating of 
enamel, thin and coarse, betrays to the touch an inferior manu- 
facture. The colour, moreover, is crude, and the lustre ornaments, 
often mere dashes' with the pencil, are poor and unartistic in form. 
It was burned with the coal procured from the North of England; 
and the expenses of this fuel, which, according to information 
furnished by the late Mr. Richard Ring, was 21. per ton, rendering 
the manufacture imremunerative, the works were closed. 

The Brislington copper-lustre ware works were not included 
in the sale of the Water Lane Pottery by R. Frank to Joseph 
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Ring in 1784. The book containing the inventory and particalars 
of the transfer of those works is in the possession of Mr. Hug^ 
Owen. 

There is evidence in proof that Richard Frank's son continued 
that factory after the pottery in Water Lane, Bristol, was dis- 
pof^ed of. Richard Frank, the elder, died in April 1785 ; and on 
the 14th June following, John Williams, son of Thomas Williams, 
of Bristol, labourer, was indentured as an apprentice jbo Richard 
Frank, potter, and Elizabeth, his wife, for seven years. There is 
a memorandum appended to this record in the Book of Appren- 
tices kept by the Bristol Corporation, that : — "On the 6th October 
" 1789 John Williams was turned over to Elizabeth Ring, widow, 
•* for the remainder of his time." The BrLslington works could 
not, therefore, have been closed before this ; and r the transfer €i 
the apprentice probably marks the exact date of their discon- 
tinuance. 



Rockingham Porcelain and Eabthekwabe. 
[Wall Case XXIV.]* 

This ware was manufactured at Swinton, near Rotherham, in 
Yorkshire. As early as ] 757 a tile-yard and a manufactory of 
earthenware were established on the estate of Charles, Marquis 
of Rockingham, iu Swinton, Wath-upon-Deame. Mr. Edward 
Butler, at that time the tenant and occupier, was induced to 
establish the manufactory in this locality^ from the circumstaaces 
of varioui beds of clay having been found in an adjacent parcel 
of ground called Swinton Common, consisting of the common 
yellow clay used for the purposes of making bricks, tiles, and 
coarse earthenware ; of a finer white clay for makinc^ pottery of 
a better quality ; of an excellent day for making fire-bricks ; and 
also a white day usually called pipe-clay. 

In 1765 the works became tenanted by Mr. William Malpass, 
who carried on the same kind of manufacture. In 1788 the 
works wei*e ttiken by Messrs. Thomas Bingley and Co., a more 
opulent firm, who considerably enlarged them^ and carried on 
an extensive trade, not only in the common descriptions of 
earthenware, but also in white, and blue-and-white dmner and 
tea services, and other wares of a superior quality. They also 
manufactured the brown or chocolate-coloured tea and coffee 
services, pitchers, &c., which obtained the name of *' Rockingham 
ware," for which the demand was considerable. The ** Cadogans/' 
or teapots filled firom an opening in the base, obtained much 
celebrity ; two examples, M. 15 and 16, are exhibited in the 



* CooTenience of spttce has led to the selection of this position fbr the Booking- 
ham ware, althoo^^ it is thus separated from the prodnctioBs of the other Yorkshire 
potteries. 
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collection. The rich brown glaze of the Rockingham ware was 
obtaineil by the use of oxides of mangauese and iron. 

It appears that from about 1790 to 1800, the firm was known 
as Messrs. Green, Bingley, & Co. In 1807 the works passed into 
the hands of Messrs. Jolm and William Brameld ; and upon their 
deaths, Messrs. Thomas, George Frederick, and John Wager 
Brameld became the tenants. During their tenancy the works 
were much enlarged, and a mill for grinding flints was erected. 
Many improvements were introduc^ in uie manufacture of 
dinner services, jrc, and of useful cmd ornamental earthenware 
of every description. An example of the manufacture of the 
best period is furnished by the earthenware plate, M. 12, which 
is painted in the centre with a spray of DUv^yniafioribundu; 
the botanical name being written in red on the back. 

About the year 1820, Mr. Thomas Brameld directed his 
attention, in addition to the ordinary work, to the manufacture 
of porcelain of the finest description, sparing no labour or cost in 
bringing it to perfection ; and in the painting and gilding he 
employed the b^t artists. 

At these works were produced, in glazed porcelain, dinner, 
dessert, breakfast, and tea services, vases, groups of flowers, 
chimney and drawing-room ornaments, cornices, &c., all richly 
painted and gilt ; and in plain white biscuit china, vases, flower 
baskets, flowers, statuettes, busts, &c. Among their various pro- 
ductions were a dinner and dessert service on an extensive 8«de, 
richly painted and ornamented, for King William IV. ; two 
pattern plates for the dessert service are exhibited as M. 1 and 
M. 2. A vase of very large size, the property of Earl FitzwiUiam, 
is now in Wentworth Woodhouse. 

The materials used by Messrs. Brameld in the china and 
porcelain works were Cornish stone and china-clay from St. 
Austell, in Cornwall ; calcined bones, and flints from Ramsgate, 
Sandwich, Shoreham, and other parts of the coast of Kent and 
Sussex, which were ground at the works. Clay was also obtained 
from Wareham and other parts of the coast of Dorset 

Some beautiful examples of Rockingham porcelain are ex- 
hibited, most of which are marked with the Rockingham crest, a 

griffin, and are inscribed : — *^L^<^^i^naAa^n ]^c^4d^ ^44Mfu/s/j 

Some of these specimens are veiy richly decorated, and the 
cups are elaborately painted on the iiwide. 

In the years 1826 and 1827 (years of great commercial diffi- 
culties) Messrs. Brameld became embarrassed, but the works were 
continued by them with the assistance of Elarl Fitzwilliam, their 
landlord, till the year 1842, when they were discontinued as a 
manufactory either of earthenware or of porcelain. 
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Worcester Porcelain. 
[WaU-cases XXV. to XXX.] 

According to the historians of Worcester,* the manufactory of 
porcelain was established there ia 1751 1 chiefly through the 
exertions of Dr. John Wall, a physician of th^it city, who.w^s 
at once a skilful chemist and an admirable artist. The company 
formed to carry on the works commenced its operations in a &Q0 
old mansion, called Warmstry House, formerly the residence of 
the Windsor family and the Earls of Plymouth. A view of the 
works appeared in the GkntleTruin'a Magazine for August 1752* 
According to Mr. Binns,! the earliest Worcester china was com^ 
posed of a frit body ; and although the old receipt known as 
"The True Secret of making Worcester Porcelain " is not extant, 
yet he believes that the foUowin^r formula must be very similar to 
that originally used by Dr. Wall, viz.^ sand 120 parts ; gypsum^ 
7 ; soda, 7 ; alum, 7 ; salt, 14 ; and nitre, 40. These materialf 
having been fritted together, the product was crushed, ancl,](5 
parts of the frit were mixed with 15 of whiting and 10 of pipe- 
clay. The body thus made was coated with a glaze containing 
38 per cent of red lead, 27 of sand* 11 of ground flints, 15 of 
potash, and 9 of carbonate of soda. While die frit body long 
continued in use for the finer kinds of china, an inferior paste 
was formed for commoner ware by the use of steatite, which was 
obtained from the serpentine rocks of MuUion in West Cornwall. 
The frit paste was distinguished by its density and by its green 
colour when viewed by transmitted light, while the soap-rock 
body was less dense and of a yellowish colour. 

As early as 1763 the Worcester porcelain seems to have been 
much esteemed. Thus a water in the Anmuxl Register for that 
year, af t^ noticing the porcelaiu of Dresden and ChantiUon, ai|d 
classing that of Chelsea with them, considering all as more orna^ 
mental than useful, and as costly as oriental porcelain, adds, 
" We have indeed many other manufactures of porcelain which 
« are sold at a cheaper rate than any that is imported, but 
" except the Worcester they all wear brown and are subject to 
" crack, especially the glazing, by boiling water." 

In 1772 the 21 years' lease of Warmstry House expired^ and 
the premises passed into the hands of a new company. Dr. 
Walrs death occurred in 1776. In 1783, Mr. Flight, the London 
agent for' the Worcester Porcelain Company, purchased tiie 
property for SfiOOL, and 10 years later the firm became •'flij^t 
and Barr." On the admission of another partner in 1807, the 

* NasVs ** BBfitory of Woroettenhire," toI. it p. 124 ; and Green's ' ffifltoty and 
Andqnitiefl of Worcester," 1796, toL iL p. 19. 

t About the tame date as that of the establishment of the Derby voflu, IVofaabU' 
the great success of the Chelsea and Bow porcelain about this time directed mndh 
attention to this manufacture. The Swansea pottery was established in 1750. 

t '^ A Century of Potting in the City of Worcester, being the History of the Royal 
Poioelain Works from 1751 to 1851," by B. W. Binns, F.8.A., 1865, p. 40. A 
second edition appeared in 1877. ^ 
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style was changed to that of '* Barr, Flight, and Baarr/'- and o^ 
the death of the elder Barr in 1813, it became '' Flight, Bacr, and 
Banr/* In 1788, King George IIL visited thefactory, and hence'- 
forth it was termed the Boyal Worcester Porcelain WorJks. 

It appears that when the Worcester wcHrks were sold to Mr. 
ISight, two ot' the employes, Robert and Hunipbrey Chamberlain, 
left the establishment and c(Hnmeiiced bnsinees in the town on 
their own aceomxt This busineas was ultimately so successful 
as to prove a formidable opponent to the old works, and in 1840, 
after a lonff period of rivalry, the two establishments were 
aaudgamated. Various changes in the proprietorship subse- 
quently occurred, and in 1862 the present joint-stock company 
waa constituted as '' The Wc^ncester Boyal Porcelain Company, 
Limited." 

^ The early productions of Worcester seem to have been chiefly 
iiaittoitioDB of C!hina and Japan wares-limitations much en- 
eouxiiged by the high repute in which those kinds of porcelain 
were then held. The oriental marks were more or less perfectly 
emied, as may be seen on several of the specimens here ex- 
hibited, d^. N. 5, 15 and 16. 

The brand of a chequer or square variously fretted, 
bearing a general resemblance to a Chinese mark, was 
largely used on the early pieces ; and will be found in 
blue on many specimens in the collection, such as N. 1, 

3, 4, 6,&c. One of the earliest ordinary marks, a crescent 

can by no means be regarded as a counterfeit, and was probably 
suggested, according to Mr. Binns, by one of the quarterings in 
the Watuistry arms. The blue crescent occurs on specimens N. 
7, 8, 9, and numerous others in this series. The crescent was 

not used after 1793. The letter rr was employed at a very 

MM^y date, and was probably suggested by the initial of both 
Wall and Worcester ; it will be found on specimens N. 63, 64, 
66, and 67. The crossed swords, in imitation of the Dresden 
mark, may be seen on N. 27, 79, and some others ; while the 
Dresden caduceus occurs on N. 78. Many of the specimens on 
the lower shelves of the Worcester series, mostly blue painted 
ware, bear trivial figures, regarded rather us workmen's marks 
than as marks distinctive of the factory. 

Among the finest examples of early Worcester ehina, the visitor 
should notice such specimens as the shaped flower- vase, N. 3, 
characteristically decorated with a painting of exotic birds ; the 
double-handled cup, N. 6, painted with conventional foliage in 
the favourite Japanese style of the period ; the open-work fruit 
basket, N. 17, richly painted and gilt ; the gallon jug, N. 19, 
with tropical birds and butterflies ; and the two-handled cup, 
N. 20, with the Japanese fan-pattern. Many of these specimens, 
and several others exhibited in this series, f urnish.examples of 
the deep mazarin-blue ground, enriched with the well-known fish* 
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scale pattern. Tbe small covered jar, N. 31. slightly decorated 
with sprays of flowers in purple enamel, has bmn figured by 
Professor Church, who describes it as ^ an excellent example of 
" the graceful yet simple forms prevalent in the best period of 
" the Worcester works."* 

At an early date in the history of the Worcester works, Dr. 
Wall availed himself of the process of transferring printed en- 
gravings on to a glazed surfiu^, and applied tUs art to the 
decoration of his porcelain. Some of the eai'liest specimens are 
delicate engravings by Robert ELancock, who had studied under 
Ravenet, an engraver employed at the enamel works which were 
established at Battersea in 1750, and where, according to Mr. 
Binns,t transfer-printing was first introduced. At tirst the 
designs were printed over the glaze and the printed pieces 
exp^ed only to the heat of the enamel kiln ; but the invention of 
under-glaze printing soon followed, and the designs were theo 
transferred to the ware when in the state of biscuit Many 
examples of early printing on Worcester china will be found in 
the collection, but especial attention may be directed to the jug, 
N. 83, Fig. 127, which bears the earliest known date of Worcester 
printed ware, 1757. 

This is a pint jug, with transfer- 
prints over the glaze : on one side is a 
three-quarter portrait of Frederick tiie 
Qreat being crowned by an angel with 
a laurel wreath, and inscribed ** King 
of Prussia," while on the other side 
is an all^orical figure of Fame, and 
in centre a military trophy with three 
flag;! bearing the names of his 
victories '* Reisberg, Prague, Collin ; 
" Welham, Rossbadi,. Breslau; Neu- 
'* mark, Lissa Breslau.'' The en- 
graving is signed "-84 Worcester," 
being the initials of Robert Hancock.^ 

Fig. 127. 




• <* English Poroelain,*' Put II., in the South Kenaingtoa Mwemn Art Hiadhooki, 
p. 50, 1889. 

t •* A Century of Potting in the City of Worcseter, p. 55. 

I A poem on the tuhject of this transfer-print appeared in the Oenthmam's 
Magazime for Decemher 1757, and was reproduced with slight alterations in 
BerTOw*8 Worcester Jomrnal for January 1758. This poem was addressed to 
Josiah Holdship, to whom the design of the decoration was then attributed :-» 
*' What praise is thine, ingenious Holdship, wno 
*' On the fair Porcelain the Portrait diew.** 
In justice to Robert Hancock, who was reaUythe engraver, the following couplet 
was annexed to the reprint of the poem in the Worcester Journal : — 

** Hancock, my friend, don't grieve tho' Holdship has the praise, 
** 'Tis 7our*s to execute, 'tis Us to wear the bayn." 
Ib a graphic description of one of these Kiag of Prussia Mugs, from the pen of 
Mr. Carlyle, it is referred to as '* A Mu^ got up for temporary English enthustasnn, 
<* and the aceideotal instruction of posterity. It is of tc^erable China t holds a cooil 
pint, • To the Protestant Hero, with all the Honours.' " — History qf FriedrM IL 
pf Prussia, caUed Frederick the Or eat, vol. yii., book zviii., cap. x. 
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A qaart mug, N. 37, is in like manner ornamented in black 
transfer printing, with a portrait of the Marquis of Granby 
crowned by a winged figure with laurel wreath, and has a figure 
of Britannia on oue side and of Fame on the other. The cream- 
jug, N. 34, and the sucrier, N. 85, are similarly decorated, with 
groups of figures in the Watteau style. 

Tn the lower half of the Cases XXVIII. to XXX. will be found 
a large collection of blue and white china, some pieces painted and 
others printed, illustrating the Worcester products of various 
periods. The upper half of these cases contains an illustrative 
smes of Worcester wares, of much interest in consequence of the 
number and variety of marks which are represented. 

On the basin, the vase, and the cup, designated respectively 
N. 94, 96, and 96, will be found the early mark of the period 
when Flight became possessor of the factory — namely, the word 

KjT^^ynd, in cursive characters, and a crescent, both pencilled in 

blue under the glaze. The vase, N. 100, beai-s an impressed 
mark " F. B. B/' (Flight, Barr, and Barr), surmounted by a crown, 
indicative of Royal patronage ; whilst N. 101, and several other 
pieces, are stamped " B. F. B." (Barr, Fliglit, and Barr), sur- 
mounted by a crown. The latter mark occurs on the cup and 
saucer, N. ]p04, where it is associated with the following inscrip- 
tion in red, " Bwrr, FUght, and Ba/rr, Royal Porcelain Works, 
Worcester, London House, No. 1, Coventry Street" 

Of the work of the rival Worcester 
factory, conducted by the Chamberlains, 
several illustrative pieces are exhibited. 
Thus, the cup and saucer, N. 106 ; the scent- 
bottle, N. 108 (Fig. 128), with double sides, 
the outer one being perforated ; and the 
covered vase, N. 109, with similar pierced 
honeycomb pattern, all bear the mark in red 

The plate, N. 118, has the mark bat-printed 
in red, " Chamberlain's RoyfiJ China, Wor- 
cester, & 155, New Bond Street, London," 
and a similar mark, in purple, occurs on 
N. 119; whilst other specimens, such as 
N. 120 and 121, carry the mark, *' chamber- 
lain's, WORCESTER," impressed in the paste. 
A large VHse (N. 127), placed on the top 
shelf of Wall-case XXXVI., is painted with 
a figure-subject inscribed on the base, 
" Marguerito, the Rose Queen of Salency, 
Mrs. S. C. HalL" This important piece is 
marked in pink, ''Chamberlain and Co., 
Worcester." ^^^' ^^ 
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The mark used by Messrs, Eerr and Biims from 1852 to 1862 
will be found on the specimens N. Ill and 126a« This ecMii^ists 
of four W/s in a circle, surrounding the figures 51 withioi the 
h(»ns of a crescent. The W/s lifer to Worcester, and the 
figures to 1751, the year in which tiie manufacture of porcelain 
was established there. 

The Worcester Regatta Mug for 1846 (N. 112) painted with a 
view of Worcester, is marked in red, " Charge OraAnff&r, Royal 
China Works, Worcester" The large vases, N. 128 and 129, 
with views of Worcester and Malvern, are also marked " Grainger, 
Lee, and Co., Worcester." Grainger's works are now under the 
proprietorship of the Worcester Royal Porcelain Company. 



Shkopshiee Pottkrt and Pobcklain. 
[WaU-cases XXXL and XXXH.] 

One of the oldest potteries in Shropshire was vtuated at 
Jackfialdy near Thursfield, and mention of 'Spotters from 
Jackfield " is said to occur as early as 1560. Some character- 
istic examples of the ware usually attributed to Jackfield are 
presented by the jugs and teapots marked O. 1 to O. 3a. These 
are composed of a rather coarse red body, coated with a 
brilliant black glaze, ornamented with oil-gilding. The 
specimen O. 2. beiars a gilt inscription, "Richard and Ruth 
Qoddin, 1769." 

About the year 1751 a small pottery was established at 
Caughley, near Broseley, in Shropshire. Under Mr. Thcmuui 
Turner, who came from the Worcester works in 1772, porcelain 
of a superior quality was manufactured, and usually decorated 
with Cluiiese subjects printed in a celebrated deep blue colour. 
Many examples of this blue printed ware will be found in the 
collection, and will serve to show the close resemblance between 
some of the Caughley and Worcester china. 

The large jug, O. 13, with a mask beneath the spout, and 
printed in blue with flowers, is inscribed ^^ Si^ned^ t^jf&nfte^^^ 

-/^y / '^ This piece, like many others in this series, is marked 
in blue under the glaze, with the letter C. 

Others are similarly branded in blue with the letter S. and a 
few, like O. 4, and O. 4a, are stamped " SALOPIAN." The 
two-handled covered cup and saucer, 0. 9, (Fig. 129) is an 
excellent example of Caughley ware; it is painted in Uuje^ 
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^enriched with gilding and marked under the glaze with the 
initial S. 



Fig. 129. 

Mr. John Rose, the founder of the Coalbrook Dale or Coal- 
port works, was apprenticed to Thomas Turner, of Caughley, 
and about 1780 he commenced business at Jackfield. A few 
years after Mr. Rose had established his works at Jackfield, be 
removed to Coalport on the opposite side of the Severn. On 
the retirement of Turner, in 1799, Mr. Rose purcliased the 
Caughley works, and about the year 1814 removed the business 
to his manufactory at Coalport ; the Caughley works being then 
abandoned. In 1820 the Swansea and Nantgarw works were 
incorporated with the Coalport factory, and Messrs. Billingsley 
€uid Walker, of Nant-^arw, were engaged there. About this 
• period Mr. Rose introduced certain improvements, which gained 
for him the Society of Arts' gold medal (p. 56). Mr. John Rose, 
ihe founder, died in 1841, but the style of ** John Rose & Co. " 
is still retained. It is to be regretted that at one tims the 
marks of other manufactories were imitated at Coalport. Thus 
"ihe vases O. 29 and 30, though marked with C. l>ear also the 
Chelsea anchor; whilst 0.31, 32 and 33, are marked in blue 
with two L's crossed, after the well-known style of* Sfevres 
porcelain. 

On some specimens, as O. 36 and 37, the *^ord " Coalport" 
IS marked ; and on others as O. 44 to 49, the mark is " johv 

ROSE & CO., COLEBROOK DALE, 1850." 

The cup 0. 57, is marked in purple witii the monogram, 
*' C. B. D,** (Colebrook Dale), surrounded by inscription, 
" Daniell, Loudon." The richly ornamented plate O. 50, is a 
specimen of the service executed by command of Her Majesty 
for presentation to the Emperor of Russia. It was exhibited in 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, and is marked in gold, '' A. B. & 
R. P. Daniell, 120, New Bond Street, & 18, Wigmore Street.*' 

In connexion with the ceramic productions of Shropshire, 
attention should be directed to the fine series of specimens of 
modern Majolica ware, manufactured and presented in 1871, by 
Messrs. Maw & Co., of the Benthall Works, near Broseley, in 

U 75401. T 
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Shropshire. These specimens, distinguished as O. 52 to O. 126, 
are placed on the upper shelves of Wall-cases XXXTX, to 
XIIV., where they are near the series of specimens illustrative 
of the modem productions of the Staffordshire potteries. 



Swansea Earthenware and Porcelain. 
[Wall-cases XXXIH. and XXXIV.] 

Earthenware works were established at Swansea about the 
year 1750, and the ware there manufactured was of much the 
same kind as that then produced at the Staffordshire potteriesw 
The works, with the name of the ** Cambrian Pottery," became 
much extended in 1790, imder the management of Mr. Qeorge 
Haynes ; and in the early part of this century he introduced Sr 
superior kind of ware, giving it the name of " Opaque China." 

The earthenware figure, P. 1, is marked in browo, 

*^^<iwi'di€a/n ^<^/^yj ' whilst the vase P. 2, is similarly- 
marked with the word ^^ ^Lj^/^^^cJf/i^f ^^ The ewer, 

P. 3., with trefoil lip and gilt handle, ornamented with Greek 
figures in white, outlined in black printing on blue ground, is 
stamped " opaque porcelain." 

In 1802 Mr. Lewis Weston Dillwyn purchased the Swansea 
works, and soon afterwards, by the aid of Mr. W. W. Young, 
the draftsman employed by him in his works on natural history, . 
whom he had instructed in enamel painting, the opaque china 
became remarkable for beautiful and truthfiS painting of birds^ 

butterflies, and shells, drawn from 
nature. Several typical pieces of 
this interesting ware are exhibited 
under the reference numbers P. 4 
to 12. The covered basin, P. 12 
(Fig. 130) is a very charactenstie 
example ; it is ptiinted with butter^ 
flies, having their scientific names 
written on the inside (PapUio Ata^y 
lanta, P. /o., P. ItLciTia, P. ArgxiSy. 
and P. Artaocerxea). This piece is 
unmarked, but similar ware repre- 
Fig. 130. sented by the specimens P. 4 to 

P. 8, is stamped with the word '' SWANSEA," and with the 
letter C. 

Although it would appear* ''from passages in Donovan's 
" Excursions in South Wales and Monmouthshire " that a kind 
of porcelain was manufactured at Swansea towards the end of 
the last century, yet it was not imtil 1814 that the fine paste 
which obtained such repute as " Swansea porcelain " was pro- 
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duced. Respecting the introduction of this manufacture, the 
late Mr. Dillwyn afforded the following information to the 
director of the Museum : — 

" My friend Sir Joseph Banks informed me that two persons, 
named Walker and Beely,* had sent to Government, from a 
small manufactory at Nantgarw (10 or 12 miles north of 
Cardiff), a specimen of beautiful china, with a petition for their 
patronage, and that, as one of the Board of Trade, he requested 
me to examine and report upon that manufactory. Upon 
witnessing the firing ot a kiln at Nantgarw, I found much 
reason for considering that the body used was too nearly allied 
to glass to bear the necessary heat, and observed that nine- 
tenths of the articles were either shivered, or more or less 
injured in shape by the firing. The parties, however, succeeded 
in making me believe that the defects in their porcelain arose 
entirely from imperfections in their small trial-kiln, and I 
agreed with them for a removal to the Cambrian pottery, at 
which two new kilns, imder their direction were prepared. 
While endeavouring to strengthen and improve this beautiful 
body, I was surprised at receiviug a notice from Messrs. Flight 
and BaiT, of Worcester, charging the parties calling themselves 
Walker and Beely with having clandestinely left an engagement 
at their works, and forbidding me to employ them." 

An excellent body was finally obtained at Swansea, aod a^ 
might be expected, the natural history subjects painted upon it 
were most carefully executed. The hoopee painted on the plate 
P. 21, may be cited as a fair exampla The manufacture was 
not, however, long continued. Other occupations engaging the 
attention of Mr. Dillwyii, the manufacture of porcelain W€i8 laid 
aside in 1817, and earthenware again became the sole product of 
the Swansea pottery, until about the year 1820, when the works 
were discontinued, and the appliances, having been purchased by 
Mr. Rose, were removed to Coalport. 

The North Devon or Bideford clays seem to have been early 
employed at the Swansea works, as also the Dorset or Poole 
clays. Cornish kaolin and china-stone likewise formed a 
portion of the porcelain body. Steatite, from veins in the 
serpentine of the Lizard, Cornwall, was also employed during 
the manufacture of the porcelain^ Flints were obtained chiefly 
as ballast in trading vessels and colliers, from the chalk districts 
of the south and south east of England. 

As regards marks, Mr. Dillwyn said that " the articles made 
" at and marked ' Swansea ' include all, I believe, which have a 
" more compact fracture, and the addition of a trident denotes 
" a supposed improvement, which was ultimately not found to 
" answer." 



* Beely was a oorraptioii of Billingsletf, the name of Walker's father-in-law. 

L 2 
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The word ^^ (£r4Mund^ea/^ painted in red, occurs on the 

specimens P. 21 to 23, 28 and 29 ; whilst the impressed mark, 
" SWANSEA," and a trident, will be found on the plates P. 24 to 26. 
The little vase, P. 21, which with many other specimens was 
presented by Mrs. Dillwyn, is of the same body or paste as the 
specimens of Nantgarw porcelain, and was an experimental piece 
made on trial, in 1814 or 1815, to render the body more durable. 



Nantgarw Porcelain. 
[Wall-case XXXIV. ; upper shelvea] 

In 1813 a porcelain manufactory was established at Nantgarw, 
near Cardiff, by William Billingsley and his son-in-law, Gteorge 
Walker, who have been already mentioned in connexion with 
the Swansea porcelain. Billingsley was a clever china painter, 
who had worked at Derby and at Worcester, and who before 
coming to Nantgarw had assumed the name of Beely. The 
small capital of the founders of the Nantgarw factory was soon 
exhausted ; and money was then advanced by Mr. W. W. Young, 
already mentioned as a painter at the Swansea works. An 
interesting letter contributed by Mr. Young to The Camhrian 
newspaper of October 19, 1822, has been unearthed by Mr. W. 
Turner* ; and from this letter we learn the brief history of the 
Nantgarw fsu^tory. It appears that as sufficient capital was not 
forthcoming, the work at Nautg€u:w^ was taken over by the 
proprietors of the Swansea pottery. Owing, however, to 
•disagreement, Billingsley, who is described as being a man of 
violent temper, soon left Swansea and returned to Nantgarw, 
where by the assistance of several patrons he struggled on for 
nearly two years; but in 1820 he left in financial difficulty, 
and the plant and stock at the works were then purchased by 
Mr. Yoimtf. 

The following is an extract from a memorandum of agreement 
made on the 2Qd February 1822, between Mr. David Morgan 
of the town of Neath, ironmonger, of the one part, and Williain 
Weston Young, of the parish of Newton NoUage, land surveyor, 
of the other part, whereby it is agreed ** tl)at he [Morgan] shall 
** not make bricks or any other articles from the said sand 
" [Dinas sandt] without the consent of the said Wm. W. Youngs 
•" who does also agree on his part to bind himself in the same 
*** manner and under the saoiC penjjties [5,000i.] not to reveal 

♦ " The Porcelain Works at Nantgarw," by Wm. Turner. Trans, of ike Cardiff 
NaiuralisUe Society, vol. xx., 18<^8, p. 1. 

t This it a silieeoat deposit occurring in the Vale of Keath, in Glamorganshire, 
and valued for the manufacture of fire-bricks which are used in the conttmetion 
of furnaces for copper-smelting. 
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" the said method to any other person or persons, or to make 
*< any fire-brick or any other articles i'or sale from the said sand 
*^ without the consent of Mr. D. Morgan, but that he shall at all 
** times be at liberty to make the said materials for bis own 
** purposes at Ida china manufactory ai Nantgarw or else- 
" where." 

The works at N£yitgai*w continued to be carried on at a loss, and 
in October 1822, they were advertised for sale. It is believed that 
Billingsley went to Coalport in 1820, and entered tlie service of 
Mr. John Rose, and that on the sale of the Nantgarw works, two 
years later. Rose was a purchaser. Nantgarw china in the 
white was undoubtedly i^tored for years at Ck)alport, and it is 
stated that the services of Billingsley and Walker were continued 
there until the death of the former in 1828. 

The Museum possesses some very characteristic examples of 
Nantgarw porcelain, illustrating the beautiful translucency of 
the paste, and the admirable flower-painting in Billingsley's 
style. The series is marked Q. 1 to 12. Most of these pieces 
b«Bur the impressed mark, " nantgarw," and the initials "C. W.," 
sometimes mistaken for " G.W.*' and assigned to George Walker. 



Leeds Pottery. 
[WaU-cases XXXV. to XXXIX.] 

The occurrence of excellent clays in the coal measures around 
Leeds probably led at a very early period to the manufacture of 
earthenware in this locality. It is believed that the suburb 
called Pottemewton received its name from ancient pot- works 
established there,* but nothing definite is known respecting the 
fictile industries of the district previously to the last century. 
Thoresby, writing in 1715, refers to the manufacture of tobacco 
pipes at Leeds as '' a manufacture but lately begun." 

Pottery was manufactured at Leeds in 1760 by two brothers 
named Green, and this may be regarded as the foundation of the 
famous worka It is said that the earliest production was' a 
black ware, but the manufacture of ci*eam-coloured ware must 
have been soon afterwards introduced. Clays were brought 
firom Devon and Cornwall ; and probably Poole clay was em- 
ployed from the commencement of the works,t but local day 
from Wortley was also used. The pottery was conducted at an 
early date under the style of " Humble, Green, and Co." By an 
agreement, dated November 11, 1775, ''Joshua Green, of Mid- 
** dleton, geni^ and John Green, of Hunslet, potter, with divers 
" others, under the firm of Humble, Green, and Co., agree with 
Messrs. Hutchinson and Evers to erect and maintain in repair at 

* « Historical Notes of the Leeds Old Pottery." By Joseph B. Kidson and 
Frank Kidson. Leeds, 1898, p. 18. 

t In 1796, Hatchins mentions, in his History of Dorsety that much of the Poole 
day was exported ** to Selby, for the use of the L^Bds potteries." 
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their mill a water-wheel with all necessary maohinery (br 
grindiBg flints. For 18 years the wheel was to be used exda- 
sively by the Greens, who were to supply burnt flints and to 
pay 10s. for every 100 pecks of well-ground and levigated flints, 
the workman's wages being first deducted. 

Much of the success of the fsu^tory seems to have been due to 
the ttiergy of a Mr. William Hartley, who became a partner in 
the firm, which was then known under the style of " Humble, 
Hartley, Greens and Co."* Messrs. Kidson have reprinted an 
advertisement from the Leeds IntMig&ncer, for Februaiy 19, 
1781, which announces the retirement of Richard Humble, and 
the assumption l^ the new firm of the title of " Hartley, Greens 
and Company." 

At one time they carried on an extensive trade with Russia, 
their agent in that country being first Mr. Barwick, and after- 
wards his nephew, Mr. Jubb. As the Leeds pottery was found 
to effectually withstand the severity of the climate, it enjoyed 
almost a monopoly of the Russian market, until superseded hy 
the lighter ware manufactured by Wedgwood. 

Illustrated pattern books of the Leeds pottery were published 
by Messrs. Hartley, Greens & Co., and these offer valuable aid in 
the identification of the ware. One of these catalogues printed 
in English, French, and German, is in the library of the Museum 
of Practical Geology, and bears the following English title: 
" Designs of sundry articles of Queen's or Cream-colour'd 
'' Earthen- Ware, manufactured by Hartley, Greens, and Co. at 
*' Leeds Pottery ; with a great variety of other articles. Hie 
'' same Enamelled, Printed, or Ornamented with Gold to any 
*' Pattern ; also with Coats of Arms, Cyphers, Landscapes, «Sbc. 
" &c. Leeds, 1786." The French title-page in the same copy 
is dated 1785, while the German title bears as early a date as 
1783. This copy, from which three plates are missing, was 
presented to the library by Mr. W. Sykes Ward, of Clay Pits 
House* Leeda A second copy of the Leeds pottery pattern book 
was presented in 1866 by the late Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A« 
It contains the three plates missing from the former copy, with 
many additional illustrations, but has no title-page. It is, how- 
ever, of much later date, as the paper bears a water-murk dated 
1814. 

It appears that after the death of Mr. Hartley difficulties 
arose among the partners, and the property was thrown into 
Chancery. The business subsequently passed into the hands of 
Mr. Samuel Wainwright, then to Messrs. S. & J. Chappell, and 
afterwards to Messrs. Warburton and Britton. According to 
Messrs. Eidson, the old factory may be said to have come to an 
end in the year 1878. 

Much of the cream-coloured or Queen's ware manufactured at 
Leeds during the best period bore c(msiderable resemblance to 
Stafibrdshire pottery. It is thickly coated with a brilliant 
glaze, of slightly greenidi tint, composed, according to The 
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Leeds Guide, of 1806^ as quoted by the Eidfions, of 60 parts of 
^hite lead to 10 of flint and 20 of Cornish stone. Perforated 
work is frequently introduced, but is commonly confined, as 
fihown in the books of designs, to a few characteristic ])attems. 

Although the ware was but rarely marked, several of the 
specimens in the collection are stamped with the name of the 
pottery in full. Thus the cream coloured dishes marked B. 2 
and 3, bear the impressed mark, *' LEEDS pottery '*; whilst the 
oval dish, R. 1, is stamped " hartley, greens, & CO., leeds 
POTTERY," with the figure 5. On the 

open-work basket of cream- ware, R. ^^ ^. 

11, the stamp is repeated cross- wise: ^/>^ oO*^^ 

The teapot, R. 30, which is notable for 
its ornamentation of chequer work and a^ ^Tw 

bands in orange and brown, is also ^^ ^i: 

stamped " LEEDS pottery." The barrel- 
shaped tea-pot, B. 42, bearing a similar stamp, is decorated with 
marbling, resembling that of the Stafibrdshire marble ware. 
Similar decoration will be found on the specimens B. 41 and 43, 
but these are unmarked. 

Examples of painting on Leeds ware are furnished by the 
]^t6 B. 13, which is enamelled with flowers in green ; the dish 
R 17, ornamented in colours, with flowers and insects ; the jug 
R 35, painted with flowers and inscribed '*.... Scudmore, 
1771 "; and the teapot B. 29, ornamented in red and black with 
a wheatsheaf on one side, inscribed "Success to the Grain 
Betum'd," and with a plough on the other side, inscribed " God 
speed the Plough." 

As an example of very superior decoration, attention may be 
called to the oval dish, B. 16, which has the centre painted with 
a portrait in purple, surrounded by a gilt scroll border and 
flowers. 

Transfer*printing in black on the eream-coloured ware of 
Leeds is well illustrated by the tea-kettle, with its stand and 
cover, B. 28, decorated with birds and with an allegorical 
sabject, and inscribed " Let Wisdom unite us." The cofiee-pot, 
R 36a, which is ornamented in black transfer printing over the 
g^AJse with subjects relating to courtship and marriage, treated 
allegorically, is noteworthy in that one of the engravings is 

inscrihei^'^^^^^/j ci^j/^c^yy The decoi-ation on the cup 

and saucer, B. 33, is printed in red. 

It is known that the Leeds pottery had at one time an 
extensive continental trade, and the pattern book of the pottery 
was issued in several languages. A specimen of the ware made 
for the l>utch market is furnished by the oval dish, B 14, which 
has the centre ornamented with black transfer-printing, repre- 
senting ft figure of Liberty with lion couchant and military 
to)phiee, and inscribed "Voor Vrijheid en Vaderland." The 
pieces B. 31 and 82 show the coarse style of decoration 
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frequently found on cream-coloured ware, which was probably^ 
painted in' Holland, though made at Leeds. These specimens are 
rudely painted with male and female portraits, one on each side 
of an orange tree, inscribed *' PVOR," and bearing a Dutch. 
legend. It is believed that the portraits are those of the young 
Prince William V. of Orange and his wife Sophia Wilhelmina, 
whom be married in 1797. Similar pieces are sometimes* 
attributed to Turner, of Caughley, Shropshire. 



Don Pottery. 
[Wall-case XXXVIH.] 

Towards the close of the last century the success of the Leedff 
pottery led to the establishment of seveial other manufactories 
m the district About 1790 Mr. John Green left Leeds, and 
established a pottery at Swinton, on the River Don. Subse- 
quently he was joined by other members of his family, and the 
title of the firm became " Greens, Clsrk, and Co." In 1834 the 
works were purchased by Mr. Samuel Barker, and are still in 
the possession of his family. The early pieces, chiefly of cream- 
coloured ware, are stamped with the name of the pottery 
in full 

Three examples of Don ware are exhibited under the reference^ 
marks B. 47 to R 49. 



Castleford Pottery. 
[Wall-case XXXIX. 

At Castleford, near Leeds, a pottery was established about the 
year 1790 by Mr. David Dimderdale. At the beginning of the 
present century the works were conducted by Messrs. D. Dun- 
derdale and C5o. ; and the pieces of this date are inscribed " D. D* 
& Co." In 1820 the works were closed, but a part was after- 
wards taken by some of the workmen. Subsequently they 
passed into the hands of Messrs. Taylor, Harrison, and Ca, 
who were succeeded^ in 1864, by Messrs. Thomas Midlolson 
and Ca 

Four characteristic specimens of Castleford ware are exhibited 
as R. 50 to 53. 



Ferrybridge Pottery. 
[Wall-case XXXYHI.] 

A pottery was established in 1792 at Ferrybridge \>y Knot- 
tingley, near Pontefract in Yorkshire. Originally conducted 
under the name of Tcxnlinson and Co., the firm assumed the 
style of Wedgwood and Co. on the introduction in 1796 
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of Balph Wedgwood, the son of Thomas Wedgwood, ;wbo was 
the partner of the great Josiah Wedgwood, many of whose 
productions were imitated at this pottery. Four specimens, 
designated R. 54 to 57, are exhibited in illustration of the Ferry- 
brii^e ware. The first two pieces, are stamped **welgwood 
& cx>." and the last bears the impressed mark " febbtbridge." 



PLiLCE's Wabe. 

[Wall-case XXXIX.] 

A fine description of pottery was manufactured at an early 
date by Mr. Francis Place at the Manor House at York. Mr. 
Place was a son of Mr. Rowland Place, of Dimsdale, in the county 
of Durham, and acted as clerk to an attorney in London until 
1665. The remainder of his life was apparently devoted to 
artistic and experimental pursuits. He died in 1728. Ralph 
Thoresby states, in his Ducatus Leodienais, that Mr. Place 
discovered an earth well fitted for the manufacture of fine ware, 
and that " his pottery cost him much money ; he attempted it 
" solely from a turn for experiments, but one Clifton took the 
" hint from him, and made a fortune by it." One of ** Mr. 
" Place's delicate fine mugs," said to have been "equal to true 
'' china ware," was in Thoresby 's museum, and is described as 
being " made of English materials in the manor House at York, 
" by the very in^nious Mr. Francis Place, who presented it to 
" me, with one of the outer covers [saggers], purposely made to 
" preserve them from the violence of the fire in baking." 

Lord Orford (Horace Walpole) says: — "I have a cofiee-cu^ 
" of his ware ; it is of gray earth, with 
" streaks of bla^^k, and not superior to 
" common earthenware." This cup was 
sold at Strawberry Hill, and passed into 
the hands of llr. A. W. Franks, by 
whom it was presented, in 1869, to this 
Museum. It is represented in Fig. 131. 
An old pasteboard label, attached to 
the handle of this cup, is inscribed, 
probably in Walpole's handwiiting, "Mr. 
Francis Place's China." Fie. isi. 



Liverpool Pottery and Porcelain. 

[Wall-case XXXIX.] 

The late Mr. Joseph Mayer, the historian of the Liverpool 
works, unearthed from the list of town-dues payable at the port 
of Liverpool in 1674 several items showing that the manufacture 
of pottery was established in the town at that early date. 
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Specimens of Liverpool ware referable to ihe early pairt of the 
eighteenth century are still extant, two specimens of blue* 
painted coarse ware being dated respectively 1716 and 1722. In 
a description of the town published in " The Liverpool M^no- 
** randum Book, or Gentleman's, Merchant's, and Tradesman's 
" Daily Pocket Journal for the year 1754," it is stated that 
" the chief manufactures carried on here are blue and white 
'' earthenware, which at present almost vie with china." 
Lideed, at one time pottery appears to have been the staple 
manufacture of the town. 

The principal Liverpool potters were Alderman Shaw, James 
Drinkwat'er, Richard Chaffers, Seth Pennington, Philip Christian, 
and Zachariah Barnes. Large punch-bowls of delft ware painted 
in blue were made by both Shaw and Pennington, and the latter 
manufactured china resembling oriental porcelain £yid oma* 
mented with a rich blue colour. 

Several punch- bowls, believed to be of Liverpool manufacture, 
are exhibited in this collection. One of exceptional size, havin^f 
a diameter of upwards of 20 inches, is placed on the top sh^ 
of Case XXXIX. It is a bowl of del^t ware, ornamented in 
blue with military trophies on the outside^ and a three- nxasted 
man-of-war on the inside ; the sea is coloured green, while the 
union -jack, ensign, and p^inant are touched with red. Hie 
trophies are very similar to those on a bowl figured by Mr. 
Mayer,* said to have been made at Seth Pennington's and 
painted by John Robinson. 

The fo)lowin$y specimens are placed on the bottom E^elves of 
Cases XXXVIIL and XXXIX. The delft bowl S. 11 is inscribed 
'* Success to Trade"; S. 12 bears the inscription "Wilkes and 
liberty"-, S. 13 has the motto "God grant Unity," with date 
1749; S. 15 is painted in blue, with a three-masted man-of-war 
in sail, inscribed " Success to the Friend-ship, 1766 ; " whilst 
S. 16 is painted with flowers in green, blue, parple, and yellow, 
in panels on mottled purple ground, and inscribed " One Bowie 
more & then." 

The lai^ge punch-bowl S. 14, placed on the top shelf of Case 
XXXIX, is ornamented with flowers painted in blue, and in- 
scription, **Parliment (sic) Bowl, free without Ex^nse, 1736," 

To Jfc. John Sadler, of Liverpool, is generally attributed the 
discovery of the useful art of printing on pottay from copper- 
plate engravings. Mr. Binns has shown that Alderman Jansen 
first printed on enamelled metal objects at the works at Battersea, 
but the application of printing to ceramic decoration seems to 
have been independently developed at Liverpool. John Sadler, 
the inventor, was the son of Adam Sadler, a printer in Liver- 
pool, who hfiui formerly served as a- soldier under the Duke of 
Marlborough in the wars in the Low Countries. John Sadler 
carried on the business of an engraver in Harrington Street, 

• " History of th« Art of Pottery m Lrrefpool," 18W# p. 22; 
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and having noticed that some of his waste prints were ttsed by ' 
children to stick on to fragments of earthenware obtained from 
the potteries, he conunenced experiments with a view of'te-' 
tending this application to purposes oP decoration. With^his 
object he associated himself, about the year 1750, with Mf. Guy ' 
Green, who had succeeded to the printing business of Mr. Adtlifa' 
Sadler. It was proposed to applj to the King for a patent, and 
the documents necessary for this purpose were prepared ; but 
it was afterwards considered desirable to keep the process secret 
and not to secure patent rights.* 

Mudi of Wedgwood's cream-coloui-ed ware was sent weekly 
by carriers' waggons from Staffordshire to Liverpool, where it 
was printed by Sadler and Green, and afterwards returned by 
the same means to Wedgwood. Even as late as 1794 this 
arrangement was continued. 

Several examples of Liverpool printed ware will be found in 
the collection. 

The mug S. 7 is printed with the Buck's Arms, and has the 
engraving signed ^^ (i/aduij ,^£^^^€4^0//' 

The tea-pot S. 8 is printed on one side with a portrait of 
John Wesky, inscribed in a ribband ''JOHN weslby, M.A., fellow 
OF LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD;" on the reverse the followini* 
inscription, surrounded by scroll-work and sacred vignettes : 
". Let your Cimversation be as becometh the Gospel of Christ ;" 
the engraving of Wesley is signed ** Qre^fn^ Lwerpocl'* 

A small series of Liverpool printed stove^tiles is displayed in 
a case attached to the pillar opposite Wall-case VIII., on the 
opposite side of the Museum. The engraving on one c^ these 
is signed, " J. Sadler j LiverpooL" 

.Oto a site formerly occupied by copper works on the south side 
of the Mersey, near Liverpool, a pottery was started about 179+ 
by Messrs. Abbey and Qnibam. Mr. Richard Abbey had been 
an engraver in the employ of Mr. Sadler, and had aft^nvards 



* The late Mr. Joseph Mayer pubHshed, among other documents, the following 
affldaYit : — 

** I, John Sadler, of liverpool, in the county of Lancaster, printer, aod Guy- 
Green, of Liverpoole aforesaid, printer, severaJly maketh oath, that on Tuesday, 
the 97th day of July instant, they, these deponents, without the aid or assistance 
of any other person or persons, did» within the space of six hours, to wit, betwixt 
the honrs of nine in the morning and three in the afternoon of the same day^ 
prmi upwiurds of twelve hundred earthenware tiles of different patterns at Liver* 
poole aforesaid, and whi^ as the d^onents have heard imd beUeve, wece more 
in number and better and neater than one hondred skilful pot painters could, have 
painted in the like space of time in the common and usual way of painting with 
a pencil; and these deponents say that they have been upwards of seven years 
in finding out the inethod of printing tiles, and in making tryals and experiments 
fOT that purpose, which they have bow, throqgti great pains and expense, brought to 
perfection. 

** (S%ned) JoRd Sa>dl«r. 
''QutGbbmm. 

"Taken and sworn at Liverpoole in the County of Lancafter, the second day 
of August one thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, before Wm. Stratham, a 
Master Extraordinary in Ohanoeiy/' 
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been engaged at potteries in* Glasgow and in France. He 
soon retired from the business, which then passed into the 
hands of Messrs. Worthington, Humble, and Holland. They 
engaged a number of operatives from the Staffordshire potteries, 
and lounded the colony called Hereulaneum. About the year 
1800 the manu&cture of china was introduced. In 1806 the 
works were enlarged, and the number of proprietors increased. 
The Company was dissolved in 1833, and tiie property sold. 
Messrs. Case and Mort then leased the pottery of the purchaser, 
and carried on business there until 1836, when it passed into 
the hands of Messrs. Mort and Simpson, who occupied it until 
1841. At that date the pottery was discontinued, and the site 
occupied by the Hereulaneum Dock. 

The specimens S. 1 to S. 3 are stamped '' hebculaneum," 
while S. 4 and 4a bear the impressed mark of a liver. This 
bird, forming the crest of the borough of Liverpool, was used as a 
mark at the Hereulaneum pottery by Messrs. Uase, Mort, and Co. 



Miscellaneoiis pieces of old English Pottery. 

The shelf below the Leeds and Liverpool ware is occupied by 
a collection of miscellaneous specimens of old EInglish pottery, 
of which but few are marked. They are mostly of Staffordshire 
ware, but some may probably be attributed to Newcastle. 
Those which present examples of early transfer-printing were in 
all likelihood decorated at Liverpool It should be understood, 
however, that it is merely convenience of space which has led 
to the selection of this position, and that it is not by any means 
to be supposed that the specimens here collected have any con- 
nexion with the Liverpool pottery, except where this is distinctly 
specified or suggested. Many are interesting for the mottoes 
i^ey bear or for the historical events which they commemorate. 

The toad-mug S. 17 has the following legend painted in black, 
and surrounded by a rude floral border in colours : — 

" Tho' malt and yenom 

" Seem united 
*' Don't break my pot 

*• Nor be affrighted." 

The tythe-mug, S. 20, is ornamented in black transfer-printing, 
inscribed, "Jameson," and rudely painted in red, yellow, and 
green; subject, "Tythe in kind, or the Sow's Revenge"; a 
clergyman collectinfi^ tithes attacked by a sow in a pigstye to 
the amusement of me farmer's family, and crying, — 
** The fattest Pig it is my due, 
«* Oh ! Save me from the Wicked Sow." 

The mug, S. 21, is also printed in black, the subject bein^ the 
farmer and wife offering babe to the vicar, with doggerel entitled 
" The Tithe Pig,** commencing ; 

•• In Countrv Yillase lives a Vicar 

" Fond as au are or Tithes and Liquor." 
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The barrel-shaped mug, S. 22, is printed, and radely painted 
with a drinking party, inscribed, 

with verses, from the "School for Scandal," entitled, " TAe 
Oeneral Toast.'' The v^erses begin thus : 

" Here's to the maid of bashfal fifteen 

" Likewise to the matron of Fifty 
*' Bear's (iic) to the bold and extravagant Qneen 

'* And here's to the housewife thats thrifty." 

The Rodney Mug, S. 23, bears two relief portraits, Lord 
Bodney and an oval medallion with a ship, laid on in cream- 
coloured paste, tinted green. The vessel represented is De Orasse's 
flai;-ship, " Ville-de-Paris," which was taken by Eodney in 1782. 

The next piece, S. 24, is a jug printed in purple, with a three- 
masted man-of-war, and a copy of West's picture of the death of 
General Wolfe, 1759. The specimen was probably made by 
Thomas Wolfe, of Stoke-npon-Trent, who claimed relationship 
with the General. 

The large jug, S. 25, is ornamented with transfer-printing in 
red outline, and painted with colours. On one side a hay-making 
scene ; on the other side John Bull seated on a column inscribed, 
^^ The British Constitution/' and looking across the Channel at 
Napoleon, who is weeping at the loss of the flotilla, and exclaim- 
ing, " O ! my poor Crazy Gun Boats, why did I venture so far 
** from home ? " while the Englishman cries, ** I Told you they 

** would be all swamp'd, but you would be so d d Obstinate ; " 

the whole inscribed " Patience on a Monument smiling at Grief ! ! " 
with the following distich : — 

'*The Mighty Chief with fiftv thousand Men, 
" Maroh'd to the ooast, and March*d hack again 

••Ha! Ha! Ha!" 

The three specimens S. 26 to 28 refer to Nelson, and S. 29 to 
WeUington. The mug, S. 30, presented by Mr. Franks, C.B., is 
printed in black, with Duncan's ship, " Venerable " in full sail 
towing De Winter's ship, '* Vrijheid," inscribed with the following 
verse : — 

•' Vain are the Boasts of Belgick's sons 
•• When faoed hj British ships and guns ; 
•• Tho' de Winter does in Antnmn come 
" Brave Duvcak brings his harvest home." 

On the mugy S. 31, is a print. in black of Louis XYI. taking 
leave of his family on the morning of his execution ; the engra- 
ving signed, " Fletcher & Co., Shelton." Thomas Fletcher is 
known to have been in business at Shelton in the early part of 
this century^ not a^ a |>otter, but as a ''black printer and 
" enameller." Louis Xyi. was executed on 2l8t January 1793. 
The engraving bears verses commencing as follows : — 

*' Farewell Qoeen, Children, Sister, Louis cries, 
" Abate yonr grief & dry those streaming Syes." 
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The next pieoe, S. B^ is printed in brown with the " Farmer's 
Arms/' and mottoes, " All our Trust is in Ood»" and ^' Industry 
produoetb Wealth," with verses beginning : — 

''Mftv the Mighty and Great 
" BoU in Splendor and State 
•* I envy them not I declare it." 

The specimen S. 33 is a mug printed in black with the 
" Baker's Arms," and motto, " Praise God for all " ; the engraving 
signed, " S. Daniel, Stoked 

On the top shelf of Wall-case XXXVIEL, is an exceptionally 
large jug, with the Blacksmith's arms printed in black, and 
motto, '^ By Hammer and Hand, all Arts do stand." 

A very large jug on the top of Case XXXViL is ornamented 
with caricatures, outlined in brown transfer-printing over the 
glaze, and rudely coloured by hand. On front is a view of the 
burning of Moscow, from the Kremlin, September 14, 1812, in- 
scribed in the clouds of smoke, " Hurrah Your Serene Highness " : 
on one side of the jug, a figure of a Russian soldier returning 
home with French pigmy- soldiers impaled on his bayonet and 
strung up on bis gun, preceded by a little boy astride of the 
French eagle ; inscribed in English and Russian, " A Russian 
buor returning from his field sports " : on the opposite side of 
the jug a Russian soldier hewing down a Frenchman wiih a 
hatchet, inscribed, '' Specimen of Russian chopping blocks " ; 
below this scene an inscription in English and Russian, '* So you'r 
" the last! says this brave honest Man, Now Kap. return to 
" Russia if you can " ; around the neck of the jug the following 
inscriptions, " Europe preserved, September 14th, 1812," and 
" Hourrah Your Serene Highness." 



Newcastle and Sunderland Pottery, &c. 
[WaU-cases XL. to XLIV.] 

A considerable manufacture of common earthenware has long 
been carried on in the North of England, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle and of Sunderland. As early as 1780 or 
1740 the manufacture of white earthenware was introduced into 
the district by Mr. Warbnrton at .the Carrs Hill Pottery, near 
Gateshead, on the Durham side of the Tyne ; a pottery which, 
after having been successfully conducted for 70 years, gradually 
declined, and was closed in 1817. About 1765 Mr. Byers estab- 
lished works at Newbottle, and in 1762 Messrs. Christopher 
Thompson and John Maling erected potteries at North Hylton, 
near Sunderland. In 1817 Mr. Robert Maling removed the 
business from Hylton to the Tyne. Messrs. Dawson established 
a pottery at Hylton in 1800, and Messrs. Phillips have also bad 
works at this locaUty. At Southwick, near Sunderland, Scott 
& Co. erected potteries in 1789, and Moore & Ca in 1803. About 
the beginning of the present oentnry Messrs. Dixon, Austin & Ca, 
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and Messrs. Phillips, had potteries in. the nei^bourhood of 
Sunderland. 

At St Anthony's, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, potteries were 
established between the years 1780 and 1790, and ^many pieces 
from these works bear the mark of Sewell and Donkin. St. 
Peter's pottery, neai* Newcastle, was built by Thomas Fell & Co. 
in 1817 * 

The cream-coloured fruit-dish and stand, T. 1, is stamped, 
'* FELL, NEWCASTLE," a mark which also appears on the next 
piece, while some of the other specimens are stamped simply 
" FELL." The frog-mug, T. 3, inscribed " Newcastle pottery," is 
printed with trophies to the memory of Lord Nelson, and in- 
scribed with memorial verses, commencing thus : 

" Bemember whilst his mortal part has rest 
** Th' immortal lives in every Briton's breast." 

Another frog-mug, T. 4, is rudely ornamented with the purple 
metallic lustre characteristic of Newcastle and Sunderland wares, 
and it also bears the foUowiog verses printed in brown, beneath 
a ship : — 

" Thou noble bark of brightest fame, 

" That bear'st proud England's hononred name, 

" Bight welcome home once more ! 

*' Welcome thon gallant little sail 

" In England's name I bid the (no) hail ! 

" And welcome to her shore." 

Marine subjects were naturally popular at potteries situated 
near seaport towns, and several will be found on these products 
of the Northern potteries. The slab, T. 8, shows a frame in 
pmple lustre surrounding a printed transfer of a man-of-war in 
full sail, inscribed : 

** May Peace and Plenty on our Nation Smile 

** And Trade with Commerce bless the British Isle.'* 

The celebrated cast-iron bridge over the Wear, uniting Monks- 
wearmouth and Bishopswearmouth, which was commenced in 1793 
and completed in 1796, formed the subject of many engravings 
on pottery. The mug T. 5 is printed with "An East View of the ' 
" Iron Bridge over the Wear, near Sunderland ; Foundation stone 
" laid by B. Burdon, M.P., Sept. 24th, 93 " ; inscribed, " Edwd. 
Barker." 

The bridge is likewise represented on the large jug, T. 6, which 
also bears a print of the " Northumberland 74," and verses en- 
titled " Forget-me-not," which begin thus : 

" The sailor tost in stormy seas^ 
'* Though far his bark muy roam, t 

" Still hears a voice in everv breeze 
" That wakens thoughts of home.*' 



* For many of the facts stated above we are indebted to Mr.. Christopher 
Thompson Maling's notice in *< The Industrial Resources 6f '€hy'l)i^ct of the 
Three Northern Bivers, the Tpit, Wear, and Tees." (tod ed*, 18640 
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This piece is inscribed " J. Phillips, hylton PorrERY." The 
same verses and a view of the bridge over the Wear are printed 
on the large jug, T. 9, which is marked ** DixoN, AUSTIN, & CO., 

SUNDERLAND." 

The biidge appears again on the bowl, T. 7, associated with 
nautical subjects, and the following verses : — 

" Glide on mj bark, the sammer's tide, 

" Is gently flowing by thy side ; 

•* Aroand thy prow the waters bright 

*' Id circling rounds of broken light, 

•* Are glit*rmg as if Ocean gaye, 

" Her countless gems to deck the waye." 

The name of ''sewell" is impressed on T. 11; that of 

** SEWELL & DONKIN " On T. 12, and " SE WELLS & DONKIN " on T. 13, 

and the following piece ; whilst *' sewells & CO." is the mark on 
T. 15. Among other marks in this series the following will be 
foimd : ** PATTERSON & CO., TYNE POTTERY," on T. 16 ; *' SCOTT," on 
T. 17 ; " DAWSON & CO." on T. 18 ; and *• moore & co." on T. 19. 
The fruit-basket and stand, T. 20, is stamped ** w. s. & CO., queen's 
ware, STOCKTON," the initials being those of William Smith and 
Co., of Stockton-on-Tees. The following piece is stamped, " w. 
s. & ca's WEDGWOOD." In 1848 an injunction was applied for 
by Messrs. Wedgwood, of Etruria, to restrain some of the Stockton 
potters from using such marks as this. 

The specimen T. 22 represents the pottery at Afiddlesbro'-on- 
Tees, in Yorkshire, and bears, as an impressed mark, an anchor 
and the words, '^middlesbro pottery." A plate, with the 
willow pattern in blue, is not only stamped, " belle vue pottery, 
HULL," but bears a similar inscription, printed in blue cursive 
characters under the glaze. This was presented in 1893 by Mr. 
F. Boynton, of Bridlington Quay. 



Nottingham Earthenware, &c. 

[Wall-case XL.] 

It is known that the manufacture of certain kinds of pottery, 
especially a brown-glazed earthenware, was long carried on in the 
town of Nottingham, and was probably not abandoned until the 
beginning of the present century. In a list of trades and em- 
ployments exercised in the town, with the number of masters in 
each, made in 1641, one potter is mentioned, and in a similar list 
for 1739 two potters appear. About the middle of the last 
century the trade became more active, and Dr. Deering in his 
Historical Aoccmnt of Nottingham (1751) mentions that the 
town sends down the river (Trent) coals, lead, timber, com, wool, 
and potter's ware. Under the year 1757 in Bailey's Annals of 
Nottinghamshire, we read that, *• Mr. Morley was a manufacturer 
** of brown earthenwfiu'e, carrying on his works in the lower part 
'' of Beck Street, on the road to St Ann's Well ; and by this 
'* business he amassed a veiy considerable fortune. This ware 
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^ was at 0D6 titne of great celebrity throughout the whole of the 
" Midland Counties, especially its famous brown mugs for the 
^ use of public-houses ; and it is remarkable that though these 
** works have been discontinued now for a hundred years,* the 
'* appellation of NoUinghaTn ware is still, in many remote 
*' villages, attached to the better and more highly fiuished class 
" of brown earthenware pots of every description." No fewer 
than 12 pot makers are mentioned in " An exact list of the 
•* Burgesses and Freeholders of the town and co'.mty of the 
^* town of Nottingham .... who polled .... at 
*' the election of two Burgesses to serve in Parliament," in 1774, 
but in a similar list for 1803 only one potter is named. The 
x^use of tl^e decline of the trade was the competition of the 
JStaffordshire manufacturers. Thus, Blackner in his Hiafory^of 
Nottingham, published in 1815, says that " there were likewise 
'* two potteries within the last thirty years . . . But the 
" clay waa principally brought from a considerable distance, 
** which added so much to the cost of the pots as to prevent the 
^* proprietors maintaining a competition with the Staffordshire 
•" dealers." 

Mr. Morley*8 pottery was situated in Mug House Yard, Mug 
House Lane, Beck Street, and the other works mentioned by 
Blackner were on the east side of what is now Milton Street 

It is believed that some pcurt of the clay used for the brown 
ware was obtained from the neighbourhood of Hucknall Torkard, 
in Nottinghamshire, while a yellow clay was procured from 
Staffordshire.t 

The large christening bowl, U. 1, in brown glazed earthenware, 
is inscribed in incised cursive characters, i\^u^m66r 20,1726." 
The huge brown bowl, U. 2, is incised in like manner with the 
words, " Old England for Ever, 1760." The large mug in brown 
ware, U 3, presented by Mr. Edmund Percy, bears an incised 
inscription in cursive characters round the rim, " Made ai 
NoUiTighamfi y« 17th Day of August, A.D. 1771." On the brown 
jnug, T7. 4, the name and date are scratched in the ptuste^ thus :-^ 

^-^^^. <£^/aiX^ /fS^/'X 



LOWBSBT POTTEEY. 

[Wall-cafle XLI.] 

A small pottery was established at Loweeby, in Leicestershirep 
\^ Sir F. G. Fowke about the year 1835, but has long been dis- 
continued. A red paste was manufactured from the lias clays of 

* Tliii ii cleMlj »D error. Bftiloj's work was pobUsbed in 18M, and there if 
^yidence to show that the manvfacture of pottery in Nottingham was not discon- 
tinued until, at tiie verj eartiest, the hitter end of the last century. 

t Tor much of the informadott oo Nottingham ware we are indebted to He 
B* B. Bothera and Mr. Bdsooe, of Nottbgham. 

X The late Mr. Udwellyn Jewitt referred to a Nottingham posset-pot, made for 
S. Watkinson, the Mayor, and dated as eariy as 1700. ^ 

U 75401. M 
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the district, and some of the pottery was modelled after Btmsean 
forms. 

Three specimens are exhibited, of which two bear the impressed 
mark, " lowesbt " and a flenr-de-lis. 



"Yabmouth Pottery," &c 
[Wall-case XLL] 



It is known that about the end of the last centmy a potter 
named Absolon had works at a place still known as '* The Ovens " 
at Yarmouth. It appears, however, that no potting was ever 
ddhe there, but that the business consisted simply in decorating 
ware manufactured elsewhere, and firing the colours in a gloss- 
kiln. The mark of " Absolon TarmA " is found on pieces stamped 
with an arrow, but it is at present uncertain to what iactory the 
mark of the arrow should be attributed. Thie arrow is stamped 
on the three specimens, V. 1 to 3 ; while the flower-pot, V. 7, 
bears the impressed mark, '' wedgwood," and is also marked in 

brown,— ^^c^^k^^^^ (^ifl. tSVc. »J/' shewing clearly that 

Absolon imported white ware from the Staffordshire potteries* 
Some of the specimens, as V. 4 to 6, are painted boldly with 
flowers, having the names written on the back in red. 



Lowestoft Porcelain and Pottery. 
[Wall^sase XXXIV.] 

According to Qillingwater's ** History of Lowestoft," written 
in 1790, the manufacture of porcelain was attempted in the year 
1756 by Mr. HewKn Luson, of Quuton Hall, near Lowestoft 
Although his experiments were frustrated, a porcelain factory was 
establibhed at Lowestoft in the following year by Messrs. Walker, 
Brown, Aldred, and Bichman. A soft paste was first made, but 
it is asserted that about 1780 the manufacture of a hard body 
was introduced. It is generally considered that much of the 
so-called Lowestoft china is merely Oriental porcelain, possibly 
decorated at Lowestoft, but the late Mr. Chaffers maintained 
that hard paste was manufactured there. 

The period of greatest prosperity of the Lowestoft works was 
between 1770 and 1800. In the year 1802 the works were 
abandoned, and the stocK sold. 

From certain pieces of delft ware bearing inscriptions and 
dates as early as 1752, it appears probable that before the manu- 
facture of porcelain was introduced ebmmon potteiy had been 
manufactured at Lowestoft, or at least that delft ware had been 
painted in this locality* 
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The small series of specimens, illustratiiig the Lowestoft 
products, is placed near the Swansea porcelain, on the lower 
shelves of W^ case XXXIY. It should be understood, however 
that several of the pieces are placed with the " Lowestoft china" 
simply in deference to the opinions of certain collectors and not 
as authenticated specimens. 



Wrotham Pottery. 

« 

. [WaU-caae XLIV.] 

Coarse earthenware, decorated in many cases with slip orna- 
ment, was made at Wrotham, in Kent, certainly towards the 
close and probably as early as the middle of the 17th century. 
A dish in the British Museum is dated " Wrotham, 1699 ; " while 
a piece in Mr. 0. W. Reynolds' collection, which had long been in 
the possession of a Eleotish family, and was traditionally referred 
to Wrotham, bears the date 1668. Mr. and Miss Hodgkin figure 
a piece in the Liverpool Museum, reputed to be of Wrotham 
manufacture, and bearing as early a date as 1612. 

A double-handled possett-pot, W. 1, is exhibited as a sample of 
this ware. It was obtained from the Marryat Collection, and is^ 
inscribed in rude characters, laid on in slip before glazing, 
"WROTHAM," with initials " L E." and date 1708. It is probable 
that many pieces of slip ware, usually referred to the Stafford- 
shire potteries, may be more justly assigned to Wrotham. 

In connexion with the history of pottery in Kent, it may be 
mentioned that records are extwt showing that as early as 1582. 
a Dutch potter was settled at Sandwich. 



Cadbo^ougu Pottery. 
[Wall-case XLIV.] 

At Cadborough, near Bye, in Sussex, a pottery was established 
about the beginning of the present century, and the manufacture 
of a red ware is still carried on to a limited extent by Mr. 
Mitchell. The coarse red body is coated with a brilliant lead 
glaze, producing a mottled green or brown surface. 

Mr. H. Willett, of Brighton, possesses several pieces of Rye 
pottery, inscribed with the name of. the locality and dated. To 
him the Museum is indebted for a mug in red glazed ware, orna- 
mented with yellow stars, and inscription " E.* c* febuaby (sic.)* 
18* 1811* ; " the figure 4 rudely scratched in the base, 

A specimen of similar ware in Mr. Willett's Collection is 
inscribed " Rye Pottery." 
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Bishop's Waltham Pottery. 

A large vase in red ware, ornamented with classical subjects 
in black, is mounted on a pedestal near Case XLIV., and is a 
fine example of the pottery made at Bishop's Waltham, in 
Hampshire, where works were first established in 1862. 



Branksea Pottery. 

[Wall-case XLIV.] 

Many years ago an attempt was made to establish a pottery 
on Branksea Islajxd, opposite Poole, on the coast of Dorsetshire. 
It is believed, however, that after a few trials the project was 
abandoned. A small pitcher, W. 5, with a sample of the local 
clay from which the ware was manufactured, is here exhibited. 



Watcombe Terra-cotta. 
[WaU-cases XL. to XLII.] 

The origin of the terra-ootta works at Watcombe, near Tor- 
quay, is due to the discovery, some yeara ago>of a deposit of fine 
red clay during some excavations near Watcombe House, the 
residence of Mr. Q. J. Allen. As the clay was found to be 
admirably adapted to the purposes of modelling, a company was 
formed for its utilisation ; and the manuJEusture of terra-cotta 
was started under the management of Mr. C. Brock. The 
works have been conducted with great spirit; and the fine 
examples of the ware which have been presented to the Museum 
by the company (W. 7 to 21) sufficiently attest the taste and 
skill which have been brought to bear upon the manufacture. 
The pieces issuing from these works are marked with the 
words, " Watcombe, Torquay," either impressed or printed. 

A sample of the Watcombe cluy is exhibited as W. 6. 

The following analysis of this clay was made in Dr. Percy's 
laboratory, by Sie late Mr. J. W. Ward : — 

Silica - - - 67-88 

Alumina ... 20*55 

Peroxide of iron - - 7*75 

Lime - - - - 1'68 

Magnesia • • • 0*97 

Peroxide of manganeae - trace. 

Carbonic add ... OW 

Potaah - - - 3*87 

Soda .... 0*56 

Phosphoric acid - - trace. 

Water, hygroscopic - - 213 

„ combined - - 4*39 

100*63 

Other potteries have been established at Bovey Tracey, at 
Barnstaple, and elsewhere in Devonshire, but their productions 
are not at present represented in this Collection. 
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FULHAM POTTEEY. 

[WaU-case XXX.] 

It has been already mentioned (p. 15) that John Dwight, of 
Oxford, had discovered the mannfkcture of an imperfect kind of 
porcelain, certainly as early as 1671. On the 13th of April of 
that year letters patent were granted to Dwigbt Tor '' the mistery 
'' of transparent earthenware, commonly knowne by the names 
'* of porcelaine or China, and Persian ware, as alsoe the misterie 
" of the stone ware, vulgarly called Cologne wore,*' In this 
peUient we are told that ** at his own proper costs and chargefi, he 
" hath invented and sett up at FuUicmi, in our county of 
" Middlesex, several new manufctctoriea" So important were 
Dwight's discoveries, that Dr. Plot, in his History of Oxfordshire, 
published in 1677, sums up his account by saying *' in short, he 
** has so advanced the Art Plastick, that 'tis dubious whether 
" any man since Prometheus have excelled him, not excepting 
** the famous Damophilus and Qorgasus of Pliny." 

The materials which Dwight employed in the Fulham pottery 
are not speci6ed in either of the two patents which he obtained. 
Dr. Plot, speaking of the manufacture^ says "these arts he 
'' employs about materials of English growth^ and not much 
'* applied to other uses ; for instance, he makes the stone bottles 
" of a clay in appearance like to tobacco-pipe day, which will 
'' not make tobacco-pipes, although the tobacco-pipe clay will 
'' make bottles." Books containing recipes for use at the FulhaHk;, 
works are extant, bearing dates 1692 and 1698. 

A fine collection of autiienticated pieces of early Fulham ware, , 
formerly in the possession of the family, then of Mr. Baylis, and 
afterwards of Mr. C, W. Reynolds, was dispersed a few yeara 
ago. Some of the finest pieces, however, including examples of 
Dwight's admirable stoneware, are preserved in the South 
Kensington Museum and in the firitisii Museum. 

After the death of John Dwight, the pottery at Fulham is 
said to have passed into the hands of a Margaret Dwight, who 
entered into partnership with Thomas Warland ; but some years ^ 
afterwards these proprietors became insolvent Subsequently- 
Miss Dwight married a Mr. White, and the works long remained 
in the possession of their descendants. In 1864 they passed into 
the hands of Mr. C. J. C. Bailey.* 

On one of the lower shelves is a small series (X 1 to X 18), in- 
tended to illustrate the kinds of ware manufactured at Fulham ; 
but the grounds on which several of these specimens are attribute 
to this factory are admittedly very slender. 

Pieces in the style of the mug X 1 are generally regarded aa 

examples of Dwight's porcelain, but perhaps on insufficient 

grounds. The handle of a similar specimen in Mr. Solcm'a 

. collection was found by Prof. Church to contain about 5 per cent, 

of soda. 

♦ ** The Ceramie Art of Great Britain." By L!ewenjn Jewitt, F.S.A. New 
edition, 1888, p. 88. 
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The early Fnlham stoneware was in many cases ornamented 
with the initials of the r^gnin^^ sovereigD, and specimens thus 
marked are known to extend from the reign of Charles IL to 
that of George I. Queen Anne's initials,* which are on the mug 
X. 2, and tbe following piece, would place the date of their 
manufacture somewhere between 1702 and 1714. 

On X. 4 is a portrait of William III., while the specimens 
X. 5 to 7 bear the initials " Q.R." 

It is believed that these are examples of the Fulham stone- 
ware made in imitation of the grea de FlaTid/res or Cologne 
ware ; but ^ this ware was largely imported into England, it is 
difficult to separate the homo-ii^e firom the foreign pieces, and 
consequently it is possible that some of the-specimens here 
referred to Fulham are of continental origin. 

The jug, X. 17, in brown stone-ware ornamented with scroll- 
work in relief obtained by cutting away the base, and with 
stamped diaper-pattern, Jco, filled in with blue, bears tbe artist's 
name scratched in the paste. — " R. W. Martin, FvJJupm*' This is 
an example of modem omamental stone- ware, thrown at Fulham, 
then decorated by Mr. Martin, and afterwards fired at the Fulham 
pottery. 

The next piece, X. 18, is a terra-cotta plaque, with head of 
mother and mfants in vntagUo riZtetxxto, stamped <^ tbe back 
**B.w.M.*' and 1871, with "Oster 4. Jftwiro" scratched in the 
paste. 



MOBTLAKE POTCERT. 

[WaU-case XXX] 

Lysons, in his " Environs of London," published in 1792, says, 
that about 40 yean since a manufacture of delft and earthen- 
ware was established by William Sanders, which is still carried 
on by his son. In the Supplement to the same work, dated 
1811, it is said that the manufactory was then carried on by 
Wagstaff & Co., and that there was a small manufactory of 
white stone-ware belonging to Mr. Jos^h Kisbere. Some of 
this ware was of a very superior make, mudi resembling that 
made by Dwight at Fulham. Although it is rarely marked, 
the following marks are occasionally found stamped upon it : 
'' Kifihere,'' " Kishere, Mortlake," and « Kishere's Pottery, Mort- 
lake, Surrey." 

The late Dr. Hugh Diamond, in 1875, presented the two 
specimens, X. 19 and 20, which serve to represent this pottery ; 
the former piece bears an impreased mark " Kishere, Mortlake." 

* The initials *' A.B." on certain pieces of continental manafactare maj refer to 
Aogofttls, Elector of Bazonj and King of Poland. 
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IsLEWORTH Pottery. 
[WaU-case XXX.] 

A sm&Il factory was established at Bailshead Creek, Isleworth, 
-.n 1760, by Joseph Show of Worcester. It is said that at first 
both pottery and porcelain were produced, but on the death of 
the superintendent Benjamin Quarnian, in 1787, the manufac- 
ture of porcelain was discontinued. Much of the coarse pottery 
was known as "-Welsh ware." About 1825 the works were 
removed to Hounslow, but were abandoned about two years 
after their removal. 

Three pieces, X. 21 to 23, are exhibited, not without some 
doubt, as specimens of lelewoiih ware. 



Lambeth and Vauxhall Pottery. 
[Wall-case XXXVI.] 

It is known that about the middle of the 17th century 
certain Dutch potters settled at Lambeth, and introduced the 
manufacture of glased tiles. That such manufacture was 
established in London certainly as early as 1668 may be seen 
from the evidence given before the barons of the Court of 
Exchequer in a case rdating to a parcel of potter's clay, belong- 
ing to Edmund Warner, which hskd been seized by the Custom 
House officers. This trial took place in 1693, and William 
Kiddal thra deposed that " he was Steward and Tenant to the 
" said Warner for above 20 Years, in all which time the said 
" Warner constantly sold to the Potters in London considerable 
" quantities of the same sort of day now in dispute, for the 
" making of White and Painted Earthen- ware." Evidence on 
Warner's behalf was also taken from five London potters: 
" WiUiam Knight, Thomas Harper, Henry de WUde, John 
*' Bobims^ Moeea JcJinaon, are all potters in London, and swore 
" that they had all seen the said Warner's Clay, which was 
'' seized, that it was really Potter's Clay, and of the same sort 
" which they had OHistantly bought of him, some for above 25 
" years, others ever since they were Traders." 

On the 27th of October 1676, letters patent were granted to 
John Ariens Van Hamme, a Dutchman, who had setUed in thb 
country, for his ''art of makeinge tiles and poroelane, and other 
'' earthenwares, after the way practised in Holland." It is 
probable that this Van Hamme may have established himself at 
Lambeth. 
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From what we know of the pi-oductions of the Lambeth 

?)tterie8, they appear to have been chiefly delft and stoneware. 
he works flourished until the close of the 18th centtny* 
when they were unable to compete with the Staffordshire 
potteries, and afterwards only common stone-ware was made. 

Many examples of Lambeth delft ware will be found in the 
collection, but they are placed with the other specimens of delft 
from various localities on the bottom shelf ot the range of 
Wall-cases, and are referred to at p. 172. The pieces, marked 
X. 24 to 27, simply show the character of the brown stone-ware 
manufactured at Lambeth at a comparatively recent period. The 
mug, X. 24, is stamped ''Stephen Green, Lambeth; and the 
Reform bottle, X. 2o, with effigy of Lord Brougham^ is stamped 
" Doultcm & Watts, Lambeth Pottery." 



Lambeth Omaniental Stoneware^ Jkc. 

Within the last 20 years Sir Henry Doulton has developed 
at the Lambeth Potteries an entirely new branch of manu^ 
facture. The salt-glazed stoneware, which had previously been 
limited to the formation of vessels comparatively rude in type,, 
and used principally for chemical and sanitary purposes, is now 
successfully applied to the production of objects of a highly 
artistic character, which have become famous as " Doulton ware.'* 
A large selection of specimens illustrates the variety and 
originality of decoration applied to this well-known materiaLf 

Many of the specimens of this ornamental stoneware are 
decorated in agraffi^to style, the outlines being scratched in the 
paste, and the incisions filled in with blue glaze. Some clever 
sketches of animals, executed in this style by Miss Hannah B. 
Barlow, are seen on the pieces X. 28 to 80 : whilst the two 
following specimens illustrate the work of Mr. Qeoi^ Tinworth, 
a deaf and dumb artist who has since acquired high reputation. 



* The foUowkig adTertitemest it qvoted frooi Felix Farlej's Brintcd Jooroal, llfh 
May 1776:— 

** Wanted in Griffith and iforgan's Pot-hoote, Lambeth, near London, a Stone 
Kiln borner, also a top-ware turner and an ingenious painter. Theee men must 
understand their Bosiness well, as the Company hare indifierent hands enougb 
already. 

(9"'* They are desired not to leave Bristol till they have wrote to the Company 
and had their answer.*' 

.t For further information on the ornamental stoneware of Lambeth, the Tiaitor 
may be referred to a paper "On some recent inventions and applications of 
^ Lambeth stoneware, terra-eotta, and other jpottery for inteninl and external 
** decoration,** by John Spackes. Journal <^ ike Sceittp rf ^«tff, voL xxir.. 
No. 1119, May 1, 1874, p. 557. It was under the artistie superintendence of Mr. 
'fiparfces, at that time master of the Lambeth School of Art, that this manufactu^ 
was originally developed. 
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In addition to the decorative atone-ware, there are in the 
collection examples of several other kinds of art pottery from 
Lambeth, such as the Faience, which is coated with a lead-glaze 
applied after the design has been painted on the biscuit-ware ; 
the Ivapasto, in which the effect is obtained by the use of 
coloured slips laid on to the clay while still soft ; and the Silicon 
wa/re, which is described as '' a vitrified stoneware impregnated 
*' with metallic oxides throughout its mass, and coated with a 
'* * smear/ or semi-glaze."* 



Delft Ware {British and Foreign). 
[Wall-cases XXXV. to XLIV.; bottom shelves.] 

It is said that as early as the year 1310 the manufacture of 
pottery was successfully carried on at Delft in Holland — a town 
which in the I7th century acquired extraordinary reputation by 
this industry. The famous Delft ware was made from clay ob- 
tained in the neighbourhood of Maestricht, mixed with marl and 
sandy and was coated with an opaque stanniferous glaze or 
enamel, frequently presenting a slight greenish or blueish tint. 

The evidence already adduced with respect to the Lambeth 
pottery (p. 169) shows that in the middle of the 17tb century 
^a period when the Delft manufacture had attained its greatest 
prosperity — certain Dutch potters established themselves in this 
country ; and, following up the history a few years, we learn, 
from the preamble to a patent grantea in 1676, that a Dutch 
potter, encouraged by the British ambassador at the Hague, had 
settled here with the view of pursuing his " Art of makeing 
*' tiles and porcelane and other eaxthen wares after the way 
" practised in J3bMaTw{."t From the success which attended Uie 
manufacture of Delft ware at Lambeth, the art extended to other 
localities, and was certainly carried on at Fulham, Liverpool, and 
Bristol. The want, however, of sufficient means of distinction 
between the wares made at these several places frequently 
renders it difficult, and sometimes indeed impossible, to satisfac- 
torily refer pieces of English Delft to their respective localities, 
or even to separate the British from the foreign specimens. 



« •* Some DeTdopments of English Pottery darinf^ the last FiHf Years,** a leetnre 
br Sir Henry Donlton, delivered at the Royal Institution on Feb. 17, 1888. Proc, 
Boy, InsL, yoL zii, 1889 p. S12. 

t Specification of Patents, No. 191, Oct. S7, 1t7«. 
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Many of the pieces of Delf C ware m the collection are inteieiting' 

for sake of the dates and lAsorip- 
tions which they bear. The 
earliest dated spedinienisa barrel- 
sbaped mug ,Y. 11, (Fig. 132), 
painted in blue,with birds, insects, 
and flowers, and inscribed around 
the rim '"WILLIAM AND 
'' ELIZABETH BVRGES, 24th 
" AVQVST, 1631 "; also dated 
under the handle 1632. 

The white-glazed surface of 
this piece has a peculiar granular 
appearance, unlike that of any 
of the other pieces of Delft ware 
in the collection, and somewhat 
Fie. 132. resembling that of a salt-glazed 

surface. It is, nevertheless, believedito be of Lambeth manuffu^ture. 
The glaze on the indubitable Lambeth Delft is usually very 
white and opaque, as is excellently shown in some of the speci- 
mens bete exhibited, such as the well-known wine jugs, Y. 1 to 
3. These wine pots usually have a globular body, with a narrow 
neck, but no spout, and are ftimished with a handle. Many 
have the name of the wiile and a date written in blue across the 
belly of the jar. The specimen Y. 1 is not inscribed, but is 
mounted in pe¥rter, the Jid being Htamped with the Tudor rose 
and crown, and initials "ELO." Y. la is inscribed "SACK, 
1646 " ; Y. 2 bears the inscriptiou "WHIT, 1647," and Y. 3 is 
marked " CLARET, 1662." 

The candlestick, Y. 5, is painted in blue witii the arms of the 
Fishmongers' Company, and inscribed " W. W .E., 1648.'* This 
ware so closely resembles that of the wine pots that it must 
be referred to the same manufactory. 

The pill-slabs, Y. 6 and 7, and the drug-pot, Y. 8, are interest- 
ing relics of the apothecary's art. The skibs are painted in blue, 
with the arms of the Apothecaries' Company, and the motto, 
'* Opifer que per orbem dicor." They were formerly used by 
apothecaries in rolling the materials of pills. It is to be noted 
that the glaze on these slabs is of a much les3 opaque white 
colour than that on the preceding pieces, and their attribution to 
Lambeth, though probable, is open to some doubt. 

Many of the curious caudle-cups and puzzle-pots to be found 
in collections of Delft w4re are generally regarded as undoubted 
pro<luctioD8 of the Lambeth works. The two-handled caudle- 
pot and cover, Y. 4, presented by Mr. J. F. Walker, M.A, may 
be noted for the pinkish tint on parts of the glaze. The 
puzzle-pot, Y. 12, which has a false bottom enclosing a cavity 
which communicates with three tubular handles, is inscribed 
with the initials " C. T. R" and date 1684. 
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The next dpecimen, T. 13, is a 4»iadle*pot inscribed on the base 
« H. H. K., 1696." The large dish, Y. 36, is painted in blackish 
bine with the arms of the city of London, inscribed " ANNO 
1664, LONDR" 

Of Bristol Delfl, an undoubtedly genuine specimen has already 
been figured and described (p. 136). Few pieces are so well 
authenticated as this Edkins plate, but it is believed that the 
specimen Y. 18, and probably some of the adjacent pieces, may 
also be safely attributed to Bristol Y. 18 is a covered tankard, 
painted in blue with a landscape, and datei at the base of the 
handle 1758 ; the cover is ornamented with a portrait of Queen 
Anne, and is inscribed inside " L. C. Pope, 1768." 

The flat bottle, Y. 19, with ring-shaped body, is inscribed 
<^ James and Ann Tompson, 1784." A balloon in purple and 
yellow forms a prominent object in the landscape painted oo 
this piece. • 

An interesting series of Delft puncli-bo¥^ will be found in the 
collectioo. Most of these are attributed to Liverpool, and have 
already been described (p. 156). The bowl^S. 10, is regarded, 
however, by Prof. Churchf as being more probably of Bristol 
manufacture, since its inscription refers to a locality in Cornwall, 
suggesting an origin in the VVest of England. It bears on the 
ins^e, pamte«l in Uue, the following verses : 

*• Jdm Udy of Luxillion 

" his tin was so fine 

" it glidered this punch bowl 

** and made it to shine 

" pray fill it with punch 

" lett the tinners sltt round 

" they never will budge 

*' till the bottom they sound. 
" I731."t 

The punch-bowl, Y. 23, is coated with a greenish glaze, and 
painted in pale blue on the outside with hunting scenes, and on 
the inside with a portrait surrounded by military trophies, and 
the following inscription : — 

" William, the Princely Youth, with Transport see, 
" He chains th' Oppressor^ sets th' Oppressed Free^ 
« Hail Friend of Albion and of Liberty ! " 

A fine series of Belfl dishes, coarsely painted with portraits of 
English Kings and Queens^ is pla<M on the bottom shelf of the 
■ ' - — * — - - 

* The Mriiett b*]loo9 afeeott wei« made in France in 1788, and Lnnaidi's 
first aaetnt in thii conntiy took place on September 2Ut, 1784. 

t *' Ebgnah Earthenware : Soath Kensington Mosenm Art Handbooks." Part II., 
p. 70. 

{ These rerses have aUosion to the use of Cornish tin, whieh, in the form of 
biuoxide, is employed in the preparation of the brilliant opaque white enamel of 
Dalft ware. Ui^ is a eommon Cornish name, and Luxilliom is a parish about three 
miles from Lostwithiel. The old ^erb glidder, which ocean in the third line» 
signifits " to glace" ; tfaos in Tke Dwil is am Asm Ben Jonson writes, ** keep it in 
yoor gallej-pot well gUddsred** 
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range of WaJl-caBes, XXXIX. to XLIY. Such plafcters are com- 
monly attributed to Lambeth, bat it bas been suggested ifaat 
they are more likely to be old Staffordshire ware. The speci- 
mens here exhibited bear rude portraits, mostly full length, of 
Charles IL ; Charles II. and Queen Catherine of Braganza ; 
James IL; William IIL; Mary, the Queen of William ILL; 
William and Mary ; and Queen Anne. 

The important piece, T. 49, evidently a copy from Palissy, is 
assigned to Lambeth. It is a large oval dish painted in pale 
blue ; the centre ornamented in low relief with a recumbent node 
female fiffure surrounded by five amorini ; the border sunk in 
eight wens or godets, alternately circular and oval, painted with 
birds and flowers, and separated by baskets of flowers, and masks 
in relief; inscribed *'H. T. T., 1697." A similar specimen is in 
the British Museum. 

It is probable that to Lambeth may also be attributed tbe 
dish T. 34, which difiers from most other pieces in being painted 
in colours. The colours are blue, green, yellow, orange, and 
pur)ile ; the subject is Christ and His Disciples on the road to 
Emmaus ; above the figure of Christ is a bird symbolizing the 
Holy Spirit, and in the clouds the word GOD ; toe piece is dated 
1653, in blue on quatrefoil in foreground. 

The dish T. 33, rudely painted in colours with the Crucifixion, 
ia known to have been in use in Suffolk at an early date. Owing^ 
to tbe ready means of intercourse between Holland and our 
eastern sea board, large quantities of Dutch Delft were 
imported during the l7th and 18th centuries into Harwich, 
Yarmouth, Hull, and other eastern ports. , It is probable that 
many, and certain that some, of the specimens of Delft ware in 
this collection are of Dutch manufiEtcture ; this remark applies 
especially to such pieces as the plates T. 24 to 27. 

A fine series of coloured illustrations of English Delft, with re- 
productions of a large number of inscriptions and dates on such 
ware, will be found in the recently -published work of Mr. and 
Miss Hodgkin.* 



Bbixeek Porcelain (Ireland), to. 

[Wall-caaes XLI. to XUH.] 

The occurrence of large quantities of felspar in the neighbour- 
hood of Belleek, near Lough Erne, in County Fermanagh^ led 
some years ago to the establishment of porcelain works in this 
locality. . Prior to the Dublin Exhibition of 1853, Mr. Kerr, of 
the china factory at Worcester, and Mr. Armstrong, of Loudon, 
made a tour through Ireland for the purpose of discovering 



« *• RzamplM of EmIj Envrlkli Potterj, iuiB«d, dated, and inaeribed." ^f John 
Eliot Hodglrai, F.8JI., and Edith Hodgluii. Loodoa, 1S91. 
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materials suitable for the manufacture of pottery and porcelain. 
The materials thus obtained served for tne production of the 
celebrated service designed from subjects in " The Midsummer 
Night's Dream," and displayed in the Dublin Exhibition. In 
consequence of the exhibition of this service, attention was called 
to the existence at Belleek of felspar, as well adapted to the pur- 
poses of the potter as that imported from Sweden or Norway; 
and a manufactory was accordingly established, in 1857, under 
the direction of Mr. Armstrong. The china-clay employed was 
imported from Cornwall. 

The nacreous lustre seen on much of th^ ware is due to the 
use of a preparation similar to that patented by Briauchon, and 
formed of salts of bismuth mixed with resin and oil of lavender, 
and coloured by certain metallic oxides. (See p. 63.) 

The small series of specimens, Z. 1 to 1 3^ sufficiently illu^trafces 
the productions of 'the Belleek factory. Many of the ornamental 
pieces are characterized by careful modelling from natural 
objects, such as shells, coral and sea-weed. The Paper Nautilus, 
or Argonaut shelly Q. 12, is notable as a faithful copy of an 
object of extreme delicacy. 



Porto-Bello Pottery. 

An earthenware figure of a EUghlander, made at the Porto* 
BeUo pottery, near Edinburgh, and presented by Archibald H. 
Dunbar, Elsq., is the only representative of the ceramic industry 
of Scotland which the Museum at present possesses. 



Foreign Pottery and Porcelain. 
{Andent and Modem.) 

[Cases on both sides of the lower gallery ; Oriental porcelain 
in Pedestal Case 5]. 

Although the main object kept in view in forming the Ceramic 
Collection in this Museum has been the illustration of the history 
and present condition of the manufacture of pottery and porce- 
lain in this country^ it has nevertheless happened that a few 
samples of foreign wares, mostly presentations, have froui time 
to time been introduced iuto the Collection. The foreign depart- 
ment thus formed is, however, necessarily incomplete ; nor is it 
considered desirable to attempt any extension of the collection in 
this direction. It is, perhaps, sufficient, therefore, to merely in- 
dicate the position of the foreign series^ without introducing any 
descriptive notices, which would indeed fall beyond the scope 
of this work, professedly a hand book of British pottery and 
porcelain. 
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